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ABSTRACT 
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off the China coast. The project draws upon visual evidence of people 
at work and play, in social, economic, and political roles, as 
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use in college classes and an accompanying text wnich contains sets 
of essays which complement the films. The instructional materials are 
arranged in a format which covers the fxve cultures ana five themes 
listed above. A film linic symbol in the text indicates a direct 
relationship to a scene in the film, and the designation "film 
dialogue" is used to indicate direct quotations from the soundtrack 
and a direct relationship between the film and the essay. Maps, 
charts, and graphs are used to provide information about rainfall, 
migration patterns, political structures, and environmental concepts, 
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TOTHEREADER 

Faces of Change is designed to focus attention on what is hap- 
pening to the rural populations of the world, particularly among 
developing countries. The purpose is to introduce students not only 
to other cultures, but alFo lo aemonstrate the universal concerns 
annong peoples who differ in many respects and who live under 
quite varied ecological conditions. 

In these pages, and in the films, you can read about and observe 
people at work and play, in social, economic, and political roles, as 
individuals and in groups. You will hear them express themselves, 
exploring their own lives, the natural world, and the supernatural in 
attempts to fulfill their spiritual r eeds. Like us, they are all partici- 
pants in the process of modernization which is characterized by a 
marked increase in the pace of change. 

The world of the late twentieth century is becoming increasingly 
urban, secular, technology-oriented, and interdependent. For those 
born into a traditionalsociety based on a subsistence economy, the 
transition to modern social, economic, and political institutions is 
inevitably disruptive of their values, attitudes, and lifestyle. By 
observing early moments in this transition, we are better able to 
comprehend both the complexity of the traditional society and the 
process of change itself. 

Recognizing the widespread nature of the changes affecting 
rural life, the American Universities Field Staff, with support from 
the National Science Foundation, sought to record, in film and in 
print, the human dimensions of this transition in five rural societies. 
The approach was unique. Filmmakers worked together with area 
specialists to produce films that could be used in high school and 
college classrooms as visual evidence, in effect, as simulated field 
experience. The scholars prepared essays, collected here, which 
describe in depth the peoples and cultures depicted in the films. 

For some, the changes associated with modernization are just 
beginning to have an impact on their daily existence. The Aymara 
Indians of Vitocota, Bolivia, the Boran pastoralists of northern 
Kenya, the villagers and nomads of Aq Kupruk, Afghanistan — all 
preserve intact most features of their traditional society. But the 
signs of change are also evident, whether a new road, a 
government school, or public health program. 



vtll 

Locations 



Bolivia: Munecas Province, an 
area inhabited by Aymara ana 
Quechua-speaking In^Iians ana 
mestizos, people of mixed Span- 
ish-Indian descent. 12,000 feet 
altitude; mixed farming economy, 
most-.y potatoes. The towns of 
Ayata and Vitocota are approxi- 
mately 10 road hours northwest of 
La Paz. 

Kenya: Marsabit District, a semi- 
arid area inhabited by boran an i 
other tribes f northi^entral 
Kenya. u,200 feet altitude; pas- 
toral nomadic ejonony with 
some maize famine? on the moun- 
tain. The town of Marsabit is 
app^-oximately 300 miles ^'l ^ roai 
hours) north of Ilairoli. 

Afghanistan: Balkh Province, an 
area inhabited by Tajik an^a other 
Central Asian peoples. 2,200 feet 
altitude; wheat *rr:wing and pas- 
toral economy. The trvn '^f Aq 
Kupruk is approximately 320 r.iles 
(l^ road hoars) northwest -f Kabul 

Taiwan: Tsau Tun Township, an 
area inhabited by farmers. 300 
feet altitude; wet-rice and other 
mixed vegetable farming. The 
township of Tsao Tun is approxi- 
mately 130 miles ^3 hours by train) 
southwest of Taipei. 

China Coast: The Soko Islands, 
the South China Sea, an area in- 
habited by Cantonese people. 
0-200 feet altitude; fishing'- ani 
farming, mostly pineapples, 
mixed ver^etables, and pigs. Tai A 
Chau Island, the largest of the 
Sokos , is three hours by boat 
southwest of Hong Kong. 



In these societies, not everyone will react to changed circunn- 
stances in the sanne way. What are opportunities for sonne will be 
perceived as destructive by others. There are differences, for 
example, in behavior and outlook between tenants and landowners, 
between poor and rich peasants, between farnners and cultivators 
who are also craftsnnen or shopkeepers, between farmers and 
pastoralists. 

We can learn how change begins among the boys who qo to 
school and the girls who do not, among the women whose children 
are now less likely to die in infancy. People speak of hopes and 
aspirations that reveal their vision of the future as well as their 
experiences of the past. We find certain traditional ways or atti- 
tudes persisting This resistance to change needs as much 
explanation as change itself, for while inertia may be part of the 
answer, more practical reasons may also exist. 

.^mong the resic ents of the Soko Islands off the China Coast, and 
especially among the farmers of Taiwan, fam.liar aspects of 
modernization are much in evidence. Education and public health 
services, transportation and communications networks, and 
patterns of commerce hnk them all in varying degrees lo an urban, 
industry-based society in these cases we can observe more clearly 
the psychological distance implied m the changeover from peasant 
cultivato-- to modern fanner or factory worker, fiom village 
headman to government civil servant, from illiterate subject to edu 
cated citizeri. We can speculate about the consequences for tra 
duional family life, for instance, when the area of free choice for the 
individual is enlarged in regard to such decisions as family size or 
marriage partner 



FILM PROJECT FORMAT 
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Each set of essays and films recreates a universe of activity as it 
existed m one area for a specific period of tinne. As case studies, 
they are representative of human behavior and illustrative of the 
persistent nature of certain problems such as the necessity to adjust 
to the environment, to socialize and educate the young, to provide 
food, shelter, and security for a family group. The addition of a 
thematic orientation for the senes directs attention to inter 
relations- the wide variety of solutions to common problems and 
the interactions between forces making for continuity and those 
making for change 

How to Use This Book 

The essays m this text, like the films they complement, are 
arranged in a five by-five format, a matrix covering five cultures and 
five themes (Figure 1). The locations were selected to portray the 
diverse ways human beings adapt to the natural envii onment under 
different ecological conditions (Figure 2) The five themes were 
chosen to insure comprehensive representation of each culture and 
to facilitate comparability among the case studies In every 
examp e, attention ^as given to the peoples' life cycle and daily 
routine, their social, economic, and political relationships, and their 
relationship to the environment. 



The use of the film link symbol in the text indicates a direct 
relationship to a sc 5ne m the film. The designation film dialogue 
denotes direct quo:ation from the soundtrack, also indicating a 
direct relationship between the film and the essav. Film biographies 
have been included in some cases to accentuate the importance of 
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iVi\. /.^?iet/. .he Tilrs an.i 
essays m thir series explore 
concepts ol levelopment , iriua- 
ernizatlon, environnental equi- 
iibriuiTi, ana especially 
ohanre, iaentifyin^ change 
Hrents, an J analyzin^^ barriers 
and stir.u.antr t change. 

Fiucation am I> .^iali nation. 
The filr.s an i essays in this 
series examine t'orrial an 1 in- 
t'ornial learning systents, ana 
how they are ohanrinr. Part- 
icular attention is paid to 
the lives one or two younr 
people in the ea^-icational 
sy steir:, to their family ana 
kinship structure, and more 
broadly to eiuoati nal pol- 
icies in the levelopin^^ 
worl i . 

Haral Eoorn^- i.\s . Vhe films 
and essays in this series 
focus on traditional agre- 
culture, heriinr, and fishinr 
mder a i verse environmental 
conditions. The impact of 
technological chan^<^e, huinan 
adaptation, and f uverrunental 
extension of market systems 
are parallel themes. 



-••omen. The '"i^rs ana essays 
in this series exriPiine the 
economic, reli^rious, and ed- 
ucational status of women, 
their ieral ar^ i istomary 
rii'hts, and the :erree <~>V 
■han^e in their ac^ ia. an: 
T erceive i ru ^ e.^: . 
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Folitical/i^el i.-i- .us bei ief s . 
The fl.ms an: essays in this 
series erti-ac-e five afferent 
an: '"crf.ex .r.itc .f analysis 

licerninr r.^ w i . : ^ i '*a 
'^an^:'e ^ • " .rs ; : n ii / i luai 
attitu:es, ethiiia i lentity, 
national Iv^yalties, insti- 
tutional affiliations, and 
ideological beliefs ♦ 



human decision-making in the process of change. Maps describe 
each foca! region and provide relevant information about rainfall or 
migration patterns. Charts and graphs are used to help clarify 
political structures and environmental concepts. 

It IS our hope that In using this book, and in finding new ways to 
learn about other people, we will also enhance the possibilities of 
learning more about ourselves. 
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WILLIAM E. CARTER is Professor of Anthropology and Director of the 
Center for Latin American Studies at the University of Florida (Gaines- 
ville). He has a B. A. from Muskingum College, an S.T.B. from Boston Un.- 
versity. and an M.A. and Ph.D. from Columbia Univers'ty. He has worked 
in Uruguay, Bolivia, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and with Puerto Ricans in the 
United Slates. His research is wide ranging, covering topics such as land 
use, agrarian reform, values, religion, social structure, and drug use. From 
1965 to 1966 he served as area studies coordinator for Peace Corps 
training programs at the University of Washington, He is past President of 
the Southeastern Conference on Latin American Studies, former chair 
man of the national Consortium for Latin American Studies Programs, and 
has served as consultant to the U.S. Office of Education and the Foreign 
Area Fellowship Program. His major works are Aymara Communit *i and 
the Bolivian Agrarian Reform, New Lands and Old Traditions, and L>olivia, 
a Profile. 

MARTHA JAMES HARDMAN, who received her Ph D. from Stanford, 
has done extensive research m Bolivia and Peru under National Science 
Foundation, U.S. O^ice of Education, and Fulbright grants. She is pro 
fessor of Linguistics and Anthropology at theUfuyersity of Florida, with 
affiliation in the Center for Latin American Stuaies. She has taught at 
Cornell University, UCLA, Santa Clara University, Indiana University, and 
the Univrsidad Nacional Mayor de San Andres in Bolivia She was 
founder and first director of )NEL (Instituto Nacional de Estudios 
Lmguisticos) in La Paz. She has devoted approximately two decades to 
the study of the Jaqi family of languages: Jagaru, Kawki, and Aymara 
Publications include Jaqaru. Outline of Phonological and Morphological 
Structure, Aymara Ar Yataqanataki (fWanua. and Giammarl 3 volumes, 
and a recent introduction of the Jaqaru alphabe. tn tt' . schools of Jaqaru 
speaking children. 

DWIGHT B. HEATH is a Professor of Anthropology at Brown Uni\ ersity 
He earned his .A.B. (in Social Relat.ons) ax Harvard University, and his 
Ph.D. (in Anthropology) at Yale University. During much of his profes 
sional career, he hao studied a variety of peasant and tribal cultures in dif 
ferent parts of Bolivia, a'o well as doing anthropological and htstoncal re 
search m Costa Rics, Guatemala, Mexico, Spam, and the United States 
He has served as consultant to World Health Organization, Peace Corps. 
Research Institute for the Study of Man. Land Tenure Center, 
Smithsonian Institution, and National Academy of Sciences. In addition to 
numerous scholarly articles, his major published works include Land Re 
form and Social Revolution in Bolivia (with C.J. Erasmus and H.C 
Buechler), Contemporary Cultu^^s and Societies of Latin America, His 
torical Dictionary of Bolivia, and Cross-Cultural Approaches to the Study 
of Alcohol. He has also made documentary films in Bolivia 

THOMAS G. SANDERS, who reports on several countries of Latin 
America for AUFS, was formerly an Associate Professor of Religious 
Studies at Brown University. He received his A.B. in history from Duke 
University in 1952 and his Ph.D. in religion from Columbia University in 
1958. In the early 1960s Dr. Sanders became interested in changes taking 
place in Latin American Catholicism, spending 1965-66 m Brazil and 
1967-68 in Chile, under the auspices of the Institute of Current World 
Affairs. Since joining the Field Staff in 1968, he has concentrated chiefly 
on Brazil. Chile, and Mexico. Dr. Sanders is the author of Protestant Con- 
cepts of Church and State, Catholic Innovation in a Changing Latin 
America, and numerous articles on Latin American religion, population, 
edu ation. and politics, in periodicals and anthologies 

NEIL REICHLINE, film essay photographs 

Acknowledgment:The AUFS wishes to express its gratitude to the people 
of Vitocota and Ayata m Munecas Province for their hospitality and 
cooperation. 
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ASMAROM L^EGESSE graduated from Haiie Selassie I University of Addis 
Ababa and received his Ph.D. in anthropology from Harvard. He has 
taught at Harvard, Chicago, and Northwestern Universities. He is now 
Professor of Anthropology at Swarthmore College. In addition to numer- 
ous scholarly articles, he is the author of Gada, Three approaches to the 
Study of African Society (Free Press, 1973), a major book on the Boran 
which serves as an important \ eference source to the Kenya film series. 

JUDITH VON D. MILLER is a writer and film editor, the wife of AUFS 
Associate Norman Miller. She has lived-^nd worked m East Africa for some 
SIX years, living m Bocanland on three occasions, once as a researcher on 
the Film Program. Her other writings inciude a book. Art in East Africa, and 
articles in such journals as African Art, Afncan Report (U.S ), and Art 
^ewewlU.K.). 

NORMAN N MILLER has been concerned with Ea<?t Africa's anthro- 
pology and politics for more than a decade, living for long periods in Tan- 
zania, Kenya, and Uganda. Dr. Miller has done research under grants from 
the Ford Foundation, Carnegie Corporation, and Michigan State Univer- 
sity, and has taught at the University of Dar es Salaam and the University 
of Nairobi. Receiving the M, A, and Ph,D, degrees from Indiana University, 
in 1966 he joined the faculty of Michigan State University where he was 
founder and editor of Rural Afncana, a research bu!letin"in the social 
sciences. He became an Associate Professor in 1969 and shortly thereafter 
joined the Field Staff to report on East Africa. His publications include an 
edited volume Research in Rural Africa, chapters in several bot)ks and 
articles in the American Political Science Review, the Journal of Modern 
African Studies, and the Canadian Journal of African Studies. Since 1971 
he has been director of the AUFS documentary film program and is con- 
currently Professor of Community Med>^.Md and Adjunct Professor of 
anthropology at Dartmouth College 

Acknowledgment: The AUFS wishes to express its gratitude to the people 
of Marsabit District for their hospitality and cooperation 
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AFGHANISTAN 

LOUIS DUPREE, who joined the AUFS in 1959, is an anthropologist who 
has specialized in the Indo-European language areas of the Middle East 
and Central Asia, Dr. Duprae first visited Afghanistan in 1949 and again in 
1950-51 for the American Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. After 
receiving his Ph.D. degree from Harvard in 1955, Dr. Dupree joined the 
faculty of Pennsylvania State University where, concurrent with his Field 
Staff affiliation, he is an Adjunct Professor. In 1973-74, he was a Fellow, 
Annencan Council of Learned Societies at Kings College, Cambridge. His 
published works include Afghanistan, a new edition of G, Robertson's 
Kafirsofthe Hindu Kush, and Afghanistan in the Seventies, eleven mono- 
graphs and numerous articles and reviews in such varied publications as 
American Anthropologist, The Nation, The Economist, Evergreen Review, 
and the f\/Jiddfe East Journal. He is based in Kabul to observe develop- 
ments m Afg^Janistan, Pakistan, Bangladesh, and Soviet Central Asia. 

NANCY HATCH DUPREE, who holds an M.A. degree in Chinese from 
Columbia University, has lived and worked in Afghanistan since 1964. In 
addition to wnting numerous articles on history and folklore, including an 
Historical Guide to Afghanistan, she has served as a UN expert in world 
developnnent and as a Ford Foundation consultant on rural areas. 

LOUIS DUPREE, NANCY HATCH DUPREE, and JOSEPHINE POWELL, 
film essay photographs. 

Acknowledgment: The A U FS wishes to express its gratitude to the people 
of Aq Kupruk for their hospitality and cooperation. The Afghan Bureau of 
Consulting Architects and Engineers (ABAD) and its President, N.A. 
Saben, were most helpful with maps and drawings, as was Douglas 
Waugh, the cartographer i also wish to thank Sultan Hamid for his advice 
and skill in the printing of many of the photographs 
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CHINA COAST 

C. FRED BLAKE is an Assistant Professor of Anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. He teaches courses on traditional and modern China, East 
Asia and General Anthropology. He received his Master's degree from 
Washington University at St. Louis, and together with his wife, served in 
the Peace Corps on Agrigan Island in the Northern Marianas. Between 
1971 and 1973 he studied the sociocultural relations between different 
Chinese speech groups in rural Hong Kong, research that was funded by a 
National Institute of Mental Health grant. He received his Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Illinois at Urbana. His research interests lie iri the 
study of how cultural identities are formed and used in the sociopolitical 
process. 
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LOREN FESSLER, an AUFS Associate, has maintained an Interest in 
China since 1945, when he worked with Chinese Nationalist airborne 
troops. Asa Harvard undergraduate he spent a year at Lingnan University 
m Canton onanexchangestudent fellowship. Following graduate work at 
the University of Washington, Mr. Fessler began a career in East Asian 
journalism that lasted twelve years. Though he traveled extensively 
throughout the area, his primary responsibility was China reporting and 
analysis; his principal employer was Time-Life News Service. He has also 
written for other publications including the New York Times, the Mainland 
China Review and the Washington Post. His book China was published in 
1963 Returning to Harvard in 1967 to enter the program of Regional 
Studies -East Asia, he received his M.A. degree in June 1968. An Asso- 
ciate since 1969, Mr. Fessler reports on China and Korea from the vantage 
point of Hong Kong. 

GEORGE CHANG, LOREN FESSLER, CHARLES LOW, filn^ essay photo- 
graphs. 

Acknowledgment: The AUFS wishes to express its gratitude to the people 
of the Soko Islands for their hospitality and cooperation. 
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SHELDON APPLETON, currently a professor of Political Science at 
Oakland University, has been a Foreign Service Officer and a Fulbright 
Fellow, and has had extensive field and research experience in Taiwan. His 
nnajor publications include The Eternal Triangle? Communist China, the 
U.S. and the U.N. (1961) and American Foreign Policy: An Introduction 
with Cases (1968) and nunnerous articles in Pacific Affairs, The Journal of 
Asian Studies, Current History, Public Opinion Quarterly, Asian Survey, 
The China Quarterly, International Studies Quarterly. 

NORMA DIAMOND is a professor of Anthropology et the University of 
Michigan, where she has taught since 1963. She received her Ph.D. from 
Cornell University. On her first field trip in 1959-1960, she studied a 
southern fishing village in Taiwan, as described in her book K'un Shen: A 
Taiwan Village. In subsequent field trips, her research has focused on fac- 
tory wonnen, middle-class urban women, and women students. She has 
also published seveial articles and.chapters in books. Her most recent 
work concerns the role of women m mainland China. 

BERNARD GALLIN is' a professor and chairman in the Department of 
Anthropology at Michigan State University. Since 1956, he has spent over 
fpur years on four separate field research trips to both rural and urban 
Taiwan. He was the first American anthropologist to do field work in 
Taiwan on Chinese rural society. His book Hsin Hsing, Taiwan: A Chinese 
Village in Change, is a pioneer work published in 1966 and provides an 
excellent background to the filn series. He is also the author of numerous 
other articles in books and journals which have become essential reading 
on China. During May and June 1975, Dr. Gallin visited the People's 
Republic of China, traveling in several rural areas. 

ALBERT RAVENHOLT has worked on Asia and the Western Pacific since 
before World War II, serving as a correspondent in China, Jndia, Burma, 
Indochina, and the Philippines. In 1347, as a fellow of the Institute of 
Current World Affairs, he went to Harvard University for advanced study 
of Far Eastern historv and Chinese language. In 1948 he returned to China 
to cover the civil war. Mr Ravenholt joined the Field Staff at its founding »n 
1951 and covers large areas of Asia from his base in Manila. In addition to 
his regular Fif^ldstaff Reports and journal articles, his published works 
include a book entitled The Philippines; a Young Republic on the Move, 
and chapters in other volumes. Although a generalist on East Asian and 
Southeast Asian Affairs, Mr. Ravenholt maintains a specialized knowl- 
edge of Asian and tropical agriculture. 



Acknowiedgment: The AUFS wishes to express its gratitude to the 
of Tsao Tun for their hospitality and cooperation. 
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VIRACOCHA CHANGING INTER-ETHNIC 

RELATIONS IN POST-REVOLUTIONARY BOLIVIA 

By DWIGHT B. HEATH 



Bolivia is a large country, with a small population, and an enor- 
nnous range of ecological and cultural diversity. Its size js about 
twice that of France, or equivalent to Texas and California conn- 
bined (roughly 1,100,000 km 2 or 424,000mi.2). Its population is 
about the same as Chicago's (roughly 4.5 million in 1970), and 
nearly three-fourths of the inhabitants live in the mountainous 
western one-third of the country, while the vast hot flat jungle and 
savanna that sprawl east of the Andes are sparsely settled. 
Although the entire country lies within the tropical latitudes, dif- 
ferences in altitude and other climatological factors make for con- 
trasting worlds tnat range from perpetually snowcapped peaks in 
tlie Andes (some of which are more than 6,100 meters, or 20,000 
feet high), to hot and thorny desert in the southeast, from barren 
windswept plJteaus to the dense rain forests in the Amazon basin 
to the north. / 

The diversity of peoples and cultures throughout the country is 
almost as great as the variation in natural environments. More 
than half of the population speak indigenous languages rather 
than Spanish, and many still worship, dress, and live much as their 
ancestor:, did in pre-Columbian times. There is, of course, a small 
group of cosmopolites who effectively dominate political, 
uommerciai, and other syster..^ at the national level, and a 
substantial stratum of Spanish-speaking mestizos whose way of 
life IS closely linked to the mainstream of Western culture. Among 
the many indigenous or Amerindian groups, Quechua-speakers 
are the most numerous and widespread, still occupying most of 
the territory that was ruiud by the Incas m the sixteenth century. 
The second largest group are Ayinara-speakers, although these 
two groups are often lumped together by u.iinformed observers*!" 

Andean Indians," Quechua and Aymara are no more N^closel) 
reidted as languages than are English and Russian, and the way/of 
life of the people who speak them also differ markedly. Dozens 
other Indian "tribes," some still virtually unstudied and wiyh Ian- l 
guages unrelated to any others, are scattered throughoXh'er partsy 
of the country. /^"^ / 

The highland area of what is now Bolivia was conquered by the 
Spaniards in the middle of the sixteenth century and called Upper 
Peru (Alto Peru), Bolivians take ironic pride in noting that their 
countrymen weie the firot in South America to declare their inde- 
pendence from Spain (in 1809), but the last to achieve it (in 1825). 

As was the case in most Latin American countries, the people of 
Bolivia did not gain a significant measure of "representative 
democracy" even after winning their War of Independence. 
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Film Dialogue 

Q V^'here dtd they [the Ayttunal ;;ict then 
fie\d<., theu liuuh^ 

Each ot these beUyn^b to a community 
couhi be Vitocotd tor exatuple 

Ami then there m: the ex-estntcs haci- 
endas that once iyelon<^ed to the 
landlords 

But today these estates are liberated and are 
c^nimunttie'^ called ex-estates 

Q Did their land come from the A;;irar:an 
Reform of 2952^ 

For these^ Much earlier' They were ahvays 
owners 

Their communities belonged to their grand- 
fathers ever since Bohvar founded 
the country* 

Conversation with 
mestizo landlord. 



Virtually all of the nearly 30 constitutions have included eloquent 
statements about rights of individuals and about government of, 
by, and for the people, but administrative realities have remained 
extremely centralized, dominated by small groups. 

In successive wars with each of her neighbors, Bolivia gradually 
lost nearly one-half of her original territory and was left landlocked. 
A few mines produced most of the exportable wealth -silver and 
tin -although archaic agriculture occupied most of the people. 
The contrast between vast mineral wealth on the one hand, aod^ 
widespread poverty among the peasants on the other, prompted 
some to speak of "a rich nation with poor people," and others to 
characterize Bolivia as "a beggar sitting on a throne of gold." 

The superficially turbulent political history of Bolivia, marked by 
frequent coups d'dtat, masked a persistent oligarchical system in 
which a tiny urban elite took turns in the seats of power, while the 
vast maiority of the populace remained unaffected and uninter- 
ested, often unaware of who was president, or even of whol 
nationality meant. To refer to a mere reassignment of the presi- 
dential sash of office and change in the palace guard as a "revo- 
lution" no longer seems appropriate, especially as our increasing 
concern with the transcultural understanding of change 
emphasizes revolution as a process rather than as an historic 
event. 

In Bolivia, however, there has been a "real revolution," in the 
sense of a complex of economic, political, and other social up- 
heavals that have, since 1952, irreversibly changed the traditional 
distribution of wealth and power, especially in some rural areas, 
and brought a new sense of awareness and participation to 
peasants who had previously been disfranchised, on the fringes of 
the money economy and other national systems. 

Viracocha, like others in the AUFS film series on Bolivia, is set in 
a remote and productive ecological zone where Quechua, Aymara, 
and mestizo populations live and work in close proximity to each 
other, unwitting partners in a symbiotic system that has not 
previously been studied in detail, and that reflects the dynamics of 
revolution in a microcosm that might at first appear to be isolated 
and unchanging. It is important for viewers to recognize, however, 
that the realities vividly and accurately reported from this small re- 
gion serve as illustrative case-studies, but should not be taken as 
in any sense "representative" of contemporary Bolivia. 

The location is west central Bolivia, high on the eastern slope of 
the Andes; clouds often settle over the bluffs like cold mist, and 
frost is commonplace at night, although the nearby valleys are 
much more temperate. Ayata, a minor provincial capital 
(analogous to a county seat in the United States), is a decaying 
old town. The graded road that connects it with La Paz ends there, 
and no more than two trucks carrying freight and passengers 
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make the arduous 16-hour trip each week. In other directions, only 
people and pack animals can travel the trails that join Ayata with 
the relatively isolated haciendas and villages that surround it. 
Three kilometers uphill is the village of Vitocota, where several 
families of Ayaiara-speaking Indians live, independent but closely 
linked with the Spanish-speaking mestizos of Ayata. 

Most North Americans would marvel at the "isolation" and 
"conservatism" of these people, but both isolation and conserva- 
tism are highly relative, and two of the recurrent themes in this 
series of films are the ways in which local situations reflect global 
human processes, and the effects of modernization on the worKa- 
day lives of individuals in unfamiliar rural societies. 

"The Revolution" and Its Aftermath 

Although Bolivian history has been marked by nearly 200 in- 
stances of violent change in the head of state during a mere 150 
years of independence, there is never any doubt that mention of 
"the Revolution" in daily conversation refers to the changes intro- 
duced by the Nationalist Revolutionary Movement (MNR). That 
party came to power after brief but bloody fighting in 1952, as a 
loose coalition representing a wide range of interests, united only 
in their opposition to the incumbent conservative coalition of 
landowners, businessmen, and the military. 

Revolution has less to do with skirmishes, however, than with 
changes in economic, political, and other social institutions. Soon 
after acceding to power, MNR leaders embarked on a sweeping 
program of land reform, nationalization of the mines, and universal 
suffrage, while cadres spread the word to the countryside and 
undertook the politicization of the population for the first time. 

The peasant majority did not take part in the uprising, but their 
support was energetically sought once the small band of miners, 
factory workers, and intellectuals had toppled the old regime. 
Indian-speakers who had previously been ignored by politicians 
became a focus of active programs of consciousness-raising, and 
a variety of popular and populist programs secured broad-based 
support for the MNR over many years. Even today, although the 
MNR no longer dominates the government, many of the changes 
it introduced seem irreversible. 

One of the cornerstones of "the Revolution" was land reform - 
a national program aimed at expropriating the large quasi-feudal 
estates that had dominated rural Bolivia since colonial times, and 
reapportioning land so that former tenants became small-scale 
independent farmers. The Agricultural Census of 1950 showed 
*hat some 90 per cent of agricultural land was held by fewer than 5 
per cent of the landowne/s; in a country where more than half the 
labor force were farmers, this meant that most were tenants 
working on large farms owned by a few landlords. Mechanization 
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Film Dialogue 

Q And these ihiU arr working herc^ 

Thoe men icorkm^ are friend- of *ninc 
I pniif them by the day 

daily wage of 20 25 cents 
I iiho i^tve thOi>e that ut^k fc^ w -one 
i,imple food 

dho a hltle iilcohcl' 

Q But they aLo have thcr .wn Jand^ 

They have their land^ 

Thi^ ]o>e and hii> U i/t" Ine in the .omrymmfy 

of Qui$huarani. 
The other man hie> on the ex esiatt' cf 

Lakayani 

The other woman i> tht wife of the 
bricklayer. 1 needed her foday and he 
loaned her to me . . . 
to plant the potatoes 
Conversation with mestizo landlord 



was minimal; large tracts of land lay untilled; and a strictly hier- 
archical social system, often without wage labor, predominated in 
the densely populated areas. 

Although there was considerable local variation in details, the 
general pattern was for landlords to be aloof and paternalistic, 
offering tenant farmers little more than the right to cultivate a 
small plot of land in return for their labor o.i the hacienda. Often an 
absentee landlord left his farm under the management of a mayor- 
dorno (administrator) and only visited his properties on special 
occasions. Tenants were usually bound to the land, not just by 
debt bondage but sometimes as part of the realty, meaning that 
they could legally be bought and sold with the land. 

The autonomy and pride enjoyed by the farmers of Vitocota 
contrast markedly witn the dependent and deferent serf-like status 
of peons on haciendas before the revolution. As members of a 
"free community," not only do they have their own lands, and 
earn wages when they work for others, but they feel free to 
decline to work for a mestizo, even a magistrate, and they savor 
the fact that the old systen of quasi-scrfdom (epitomized in 
"/anas/ every Monday...," the compulsory weekly assembly at 
which peons were issued their work assignments) is extinct. 

Political changes were closely associated with major economic 
shifts. Land expropriated from the large-scale landlords '^acen- 
dados) was given to the peasants. "Peasant leagues" (sindicatos^ 
were organized, in part to facilitate land-claims, but ^!3o to 
support the MNR. The discredited armed forces were effectively 
disbanded and their weapons were distributed to the sindicatos. 
The major tin mines were nationalized and, although the* cost 
more to operate than they earned, the symbolic value of that act 
was immensely important. 

Gallopinij inflation, multiple exchange rates, and haphazard 
experiments in agricultural and other development led to the crea 
ticn of a new and different concentration of wealth and power, 
despite the fact that some innovative institutions looked briefly 
like dramatic experiments in egalitarian government. Cogobierno 
(literally: co-government) required that each cabinet minister work 
closely with his counterpart representative from labor, but the 
practice was abandoned as unworkable in the mid-1950s. In the 
late 1960s, an asemblea popular (popular assembly) formed a 
chaotic and short-lived grassroots substitute for the Congress, 
which had been dissolved. Universal suffrage expanded the elec 
torate enormously, by rescinding the restrictions based on literacy 
and property that had excluded more than 90 per cent of the adult 
population. Organizations representing various labor groups- 
including peasant farnr.ers- have become vocal, and occasionally 
effective, lobbies. 

These many innovations seem to reflect a revolutionary way of 
looking at the nation-state as a scciai bybtem, and at the roles of 
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individuals and constituencies within it. In that sense, it seems 
doubtfu! that even the most coni;ervative administration will ever 
be able to overcome the heady sense of liberation that many 
Bolivian peasants enjoy, and to restore tne old order that prevailed 
to the middle of the ^ventieth century. 

At the same time, there is another sense in which continuity is 
at least as important as change. The symbolic importance of uni- 
versal suffrage is far greater than its practical utility as a means of 
affecting who will make what major decisions; fraudulent manipu- 
lation of election results is commonplace, as is ruthless suppres- 
sion of opposition political groups. The strong tradition of cen- 
tralized administration persists, to the degree that even today it is 
convenient to speak of what some political scientists call "internal 
colonialism." 

In internal colonialism, the dependencies are outlying areas 
within the same nation; but they subsidize the concentration of 
wealth and power enjoyed by people in the capital in a manner 
analogous to that in international colonial relations. Similarly, the 
interests and priorities of the dominant group are usually very dif- 
ferent from those of the scattered dependent populations. What 
this means in specific terms is that local officials are usually 
appointed by higher officials, rather than being elected by their 
constituents; decisions made at any level can be countermanded 
with impunity by anyone at a higher level; informal channels of 
communication can have much more impact than the bureau- 
cratic apparatus as it is portrayed in formal tables of organization; 
the capital,* like a foreign imperial power, drains off the wealth of 
Its dependencies; and so forth. 

Inter-Ethnic Relations 

Another aspect of the Bolivian situai»on that relates to internal 
colonialism is the diversity of the popula\ior.. Much of what has 
been written about Latin America emphasizes racial differences, 
and the major components of the population are usually Identified 
as Indian, white, black, and mestizo. There is usually a clear impli- 
cation that the first three are racial groups and the last refers to the 
large and growing mass of Indian-white "mixed bloods." At a 
gross level of cultural historical interpretation, there is some 
limited validity to such a characterization, but there is little to be 
gained, and much to be lost by applying the biological concept of 
race to contemporary social situations, in Bolivia or elsewhere. 

Although differences among ethnic categories are usually 
phrased in racial terms by local people, the features that 
distinguish membership <8fe not physical or genetic, but rather 
they are sociocultural. In"^ context where the same individual may 
be labeled "Indian" or "mestizo," depending on occupation, skill 
in speaking Spanish, personal wealth, clothing, or other such 
characteristics, it is apparent that ethnic classification is not bio- 
logical but social. 



* Bolivia IS unusual in having two capital 
cities Although Sucre is officially the 
capital, La Paz is the ue facto seat of the 
legislative and executive branches of the 
government It is also the largest city and 
the LummerLial and industrial center of 
the country 
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Elderly Aymara woman shelling com 



Film Dialogue 

So tht w ft not iU'iiiiUtt J Iht u 

rutht'r ^0 to iii Paz dthi bt Lll I'rt r 
r/jN hiirm^ tht'ir uork Ami, mort thrill 
utii^thitt>^ ehe it - thtir dnnkinxi 

Q l^fi t it lio^^i^'U' fo* tht t totU < ^itt tin m 

L^fiour^e' Ihttt lift nuiUyi'o^^il'ilitit ''!fi 
iitc Where tlu n ^ u n'dl tlu rc a 
u au * 



The fact that various ethnic categories (or "social races") are 
identified by local people, and are sometimes identifiable by 
others, could easily lead to an emphasis on cultural pluralism that 
would be misleading. In describing and analyzing plural societies, 
many observers have emphasized the mutual exclusiveness of th$ 
component economic, political, and other systems, such popular 
concepts as "dual economy," "folk versus urban sectors," "great 
and httle tradition/ and so forth, imply a degree of isolation that 
between or among ethnic groups is rarely encountered in the real 
world. 

A more fruitful way of looking at any plural society is to focus 
less on institutions that are distinctive among groups and more on 
those that are shared by the different groups. In such interface 
systems, it is often clear that both the quality and quantity of par 
ticipation by members of the respective groups is different, and 
many contrasting attitudes and values are shown in sharp relief 

There are certainly many respects in which the mestizo town of 
Ayata and the Aymara village of Vitocota can be fruitfully dis 
cussed as separate communities, it is also obvious that many 
aspects of workaday life occur and have meaning not so much 
' within ' either community as in an overarching social system that 
nvolves interaction among the members of both communities, 
and often also involves people from other communities as well 

One such system is that of the market, where differ^^nt people 
bring different goods and services that others want. This is one of 
the few areas of the world where barter persists - not because 
cash IS unknown, but because itinerant vendors travel from town 
to town, according to a weekly cycle in which "the market" is not 
so much a place as an event, occurring on a designated day in 
various communities The maize that is tr ded for dned fish in 
Ayata on Sunday, may well be traded for coca in Chuma on 
Monday, and so forth. 

Another interface institution where Indians and mestizos play 
different and complementary roles is the Catholic Church. Indians 
celebrate a fiesta m a traditional manner, dancing to music that 
would have been familiar in pre Columbian times, but the fiesta 
commemorates a Catholic samt, and, in the absence of a priest, a 
mestizo sexton charges for performing some ntualb m Latin, with 
out which the Indians feel their fiesta would not be effective 
When a drunkeri mestizo insists on dancing with some Indians, 
the incongruity is awkward for everyone but him 

Mestizos in Ayata sometimes ask Indians to work for them, 
but Since the revolution Indians sometimes decline. While 
overseeing the planting of potatoes, a townsman carries a 
machete which has no other use in thiS context than e*^ status 
symbol, he jokes about how a little coca, tea and alcohol will 
"fatten up" the day laborers, although lie tdkes pains to identif*' 
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them as "friends " Ambivdience can be discerned on both sides 
seme Indians are willing to work for Ayatans occasionf^lly, 
»iitho.ic]h they consider them inept aid lazy, mestizos in Aydta, in 
turn poke 'un at the backwardness and drunkenness of Indians, 
and yet depend on them for important skills 



Within the town, mestizos have higher social rank than Indians 
A self appointed assistant to the sexton harangues Indians whom 
he stage n^anages during a fiesta: Indians who had already given a 
third of tlieir harvest tc one landlord seem passively to accept the 
demand that they dehvef anotlier fourth of it to another mestizo 
who had only recently acquired a pa t interest »n the hacienda on 
which fhoy hve and work * 

B(jt It would be d mibtake to interpret sui h behavior as mdi 
c<itiru) U^M Indians art* unquesttonmgly submu^sive to the domma 
tK>n of mestizos While* earning wages in a mestizo s field, Indians 
work at a desultory pace compared with what they do in their owr, 
fields, others defy even the magistrate when he asks for their help, 
and the Indians ravel that the days of involuntary servitude dtt* 
over There is a special irony in the way Vitocotans poke fun at the 
/^vaMns they use the same kind of stereoty[::c judgments about 
backwardness, laziness, drunkenness, and similar characteristics 
that are commonly used by mestizos tn reference to Indians They 
not just gloating over victor / in a classic class struggle, they 
Show a twinge of pity for the mestizos of Ayata but also openly 
admire the rr.ore industrious, liberal, and progressive mestizos m 
•^arby Chuma 



"It is wUtTostinv; th.1t jn outsider' was 
lulled in to lend credibilitv (or perhaps 
t \ cn authontx ) t^' this demand The film 
uew s interpreter was hailed on the 
street and charged with explaining to 
the Quichua spt ^king tenants, not onI\ 
tht new landlord s *.Ijim to a portion o! 
the harvest but also the original land 
iord s endorsement ot it ThinU veiled 
thrtats b\ both landlords ^ause ^oiuein 
.>n thi^ pa?t ot thi' Indum- 



Physical and Cultural Ecology 

The communities illustrated m these films are in an unusual eco 
logical zone, i(Jentifie(i in Bolivia as cabecera de vdlle (head of 
V iliey) Tfiey stand high on the eastern slope of the Andes, where 
sprirgs and glacial streams have cut deep valleys through the 
rock, as they rush to the low Amazon n basm plain that begins 
just east of the nearby escarpment The elevation (about 4,000 
meters, or 12,500 fe^it) is about the same as that of Lake Titicaca 
and the altiplano (the densely populated high plateau that lies 
between the cordilleras of the Andes), but there is more moisture 
on the eastern slopes, and the steep hillsides offer special 
advantages that might easily be overlooked. Because altitude is a 
cntical factor m terms of temperature, garden plots within a few 
hundred meters of each other can support markedly different 
crops In such a Situation peasants usually diversify their farming 
by using several small plots in different areas to produce A fferent 
foods, or even to produce the same foods at different times This 
approach not only allows for variety but also serves as a kind o^ 
insurance, since agriculture^ ^s one of the most risky enterprisris 
..rifji f Mven the b^^fSt conditions 
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'itocotci IS situated high on the ^»cie ot 
n immense v shaped valiev 

Archaeological evidence indicates that the Incas were using this 
kind of dispersed farming in pre-Columbian limes, and the advan- 
tage of such micro-ecological diversity has been aptly charac- 
terized as comparable to a "vertical archipelago." Even a mestizo 
townsman vaguely recognizes the patte-n although he does not 
understand it. He deplores the fact that Indians have so many 
scattered holdings, but doesn't realize that some are probably no 
more than a few meters square, he complains that they leave plots 
fallow. Without recognizing that this is part of a sophisticated, 
eight year cycle of crop rotation 

The outspoken scorn of some Indians for r^^siizos and the im 
portance of the revolutionary reordering of the social system are 
even more dramatically portrayed in some of the other films in this 
series (especially. The Children Know), and yet some observers 
may still think that the Indians are being constantiv exploited by 
the mestizos The wage of four or five pesos (about US$ 20 or 25) 
per day seems less small when one recognizes that there are few 
other ways in which Indians can enrn any of the cash they need for 
those few necessities they do nOt produce, such as matches, salt, 
c'cohol, or sugar. Similarly, those Quechua Indians who owe part 
of their harvest to absentee landlords are tenant farmers who also 
grow crops for themselves on land to which they have no title and 
on wh.ch they pay no ta>:eG. Although one can easily sugpest 
changes that might improve the lot of many of the people 
involved, it is important to recognize that even those who may 
seem to be "exploited" enjoy some benefits within what is basi 
cally a symbiotic socioeconomic system It is fruitful to look at 
inter-ethnic relations in ecological terms, just as it \s with land 
tenure and farming practices 

There are other aspects of Aymara culture that lend themselves 
to easy misinterpretation by superficial observers A student who 
has read a little about Andean life may be justifiedly proud if he or 
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she recognizes that the distended cheeks of nnany of the people in 
the film are caused by cuds of coca rather than by sickness. But 
the same student may go far astray if he equates the habitual use 
of coca with poverty, drunkenness, or ill health that often charac- 
terize the same people. The traces of cocaine that are ingested 
tend to be energizing and invigorating rather than debilitating or 
hallucinogenic. Coca, as it is customarily chewed* in the Andes. 
Dlays much the same role as tea m modern England, or coffee m 
the United States 

Alcohol IS another substance that plays important symbolic 
roles in the various cultures of Bolivia, and that looms large, not 
only in normal daily conversations but also in many social and eco 
nomic activities. A little alcohol** is provided as part of the pay for 
day laborers in Ayata; it is served to symbolize agreements that 
tenants will deliver maize; in Vitocota, it is reckoned as an impor 
tant measure of the success of a fiesta. Drunkenness is common 
in festive contexts, but alcohol is used to promote social solidarity 
far more often than it causes disruption Even the gesture of 
spilling a little on the ground before drinking shows a link between 
alcohol and religion the Quechua spokesman makes a subtle 
offering to Pachamama, the Earth Mother, before he pledges his 
bond to the new landlord 

Inter ethnic relations are rarely egalitarian, and certainly those 
portrayed m this film are not However, the ways in which people 
perceive status differences are by no means uniform, nor even 
consistent For example, the magistrate in Ayata stiil considers 
himself an tmportant and powerful man, although \ymara 
speaking peasants m Vaocota agree that he must learn that ne can 
no longer count on their help Rather than comply with unwel 
come demands, Quechua tenant farmers claim never to have 
received them A day laborer Sirr.ply ignores the ouestion rather 
than tell his employer that he will not come to sow nuuze on 
Thursday 

The very tale of this film reflects the ambivalent and equivocal 
nature ot inter ethnic relations Virtually all Bolivians, whether 
they speak Aymara. Quechua, or Spanish at home, know the story 
about Viracocha, the Creator, who was the source of all divine 
power He taught mankind how to live properly, and then left the 
administration of his domain to other deities he had created He 
promised to return in time of need, and then disappeared, walking 
west across the ocean As .he Inca story was recorded by Spanish 
soldiers ano priests, Viracocha was fair-skinned and wore a beard 
In fact, Spaniards were often greeted as "Viracocha " Wha^ kind 
of '.we the sixteenth century usage implied is difficult to compre 
hend scholars are still debating whether the Incas attributed 
di/inty to the conquistadors 

But in the contpmporary setting under discuss»on here, selective 
use of the term "viracocha" can best be understood as a general 
ized honorific The "viracochas' m modern Bolivia are not 



• I he verb to cheu is cU^tonuuiK u^^ed 
in En^li'-^ with reterenco to coca, al- 
though the appri f.»rKite action is more 
nearlv to suck ' (as is niso tho case with 
so-called chewinj; tobacco ^ A cud 'or 
quid) ot leaves is held in the cheek for a 
lew hours occasionally freshened with a 
tew more leaves or supplemented with a 
lillle bit ot prepared limestone which 
accelerate^ ihc release oi alkaloids 

' ' Mthough It is idenlilied in the tilm as 
\;iam akoho!,' xirtuallv all ot the al- 
.v)ho! drunk in Boluia is distilled from 
^uv;ar cam I\Kked in large quadrangu 
Lm pink cans, it is shipped tiom the cast 
wn lowland^ ihroughmil the coiinlr\ 
a t<\\ people dunk it undiluted (PH 
pioot) but most dilute it \Mth an almost 
equjl amount ot \\ .itei and i all it 
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thought to be reincarnations of any mythical hero or primordial 
god; however, they are men one does not want to slight. 



Persistence and Change 

When discussing a revolution, it is tempting to focus on drastic 
changes that have taken place. But even in a revolutionary 
context, many aspects of belief and behavior shc*v remarkable 
persistence. This is vividly demonstrated when North Americans 
who are unfamiliar with Bolivia see Viracocha and are shocked by 
what they consider the poverty, submissiveness, and "backvyard- 
ness" of the Aymara peasants, or the overbearing dominance of 
the mestizo townspeople. Those who compare the situation as 
filmed in 1973 with that before the revolution are struck by exactly 
the opposite characteristics' Change, like isolation, is a relative 
concept. 

Another important consideration in assessing the impact of a 
revolution is the necessity of looking not only at forms but also at 
functions, since either can change without the other being alterea. 
As a specific example, some of the sindicatos that were estab- 
lished to help Indidn peasants become independent have them- 
selves become exacting and restrictive, witfT elected officers 
acting much as the former landlords had done. By contrast, a few 
landlords who still deal with their former tenants do so in newly 
solicitous ways. 

Revolutions can be weighed in many scales. One could empha 
size progress and economic development. Another might look at 
social welfare and justice. Still another might try to assess quality 
of life. In each of these respects, the Bolivian revolution has 
benefited some and deprived others. Probably the same is true of 
significant ch-^nges in any sociocultural system. Since beliefs ar^d 
behaviors are valued by individuals, there is no sure and painless 
way to change them. 
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The schoolteacher in Vitocota is a vital and respected figure m 
the Aymara community. Although he looks younger, he is about 
45 years old and has been a teacher since the mid-1950s. He is 
married and has a daughter eight, a son six, and an infant son. His 
salary amounts to about $50 per month. This makes him a wealthy 
man in a region where few people have any regular cash income 
and day-labor yields from US$.15 to .25 for dawn to dusk effort. 
Moreover, his ability to read, wnte, and speak Spanish fluently 
gives him exceptional advantage in dealing with the government 
bureaucracy Together, his literacy* and professional experience, 
along with a complex personality, put him in the role of inter- 
mediary between mestizo and Indian cultures. These demands 
often conflict and make it difficult to make casual judgments 
about his allegiances. Yet circumstances in the mestizo town of 
Ayata and the Aymara village of Vitocota frequently compel a man 
m such a key position to declare himself, if he will not choose the 
choice IS thrust upon him. Is Huyo Indian or mestizo? To himself, 
to his Aymara community where he is resident, to the mestizo 
community? 

Certain superficial evidence seems to support a predominantly 
mestizo identity. The schoolteacher is most comfortable with the 
Spanish language. He wears Western clothing instead of the 
homespun worn by most canipesinos. He has a respectable gov- 
ernment position and a salary All these attrjbu^esrplace.him 
among mestizos. On the other hand, he is car^urbrwaVs to 
express respect publicly for his students or their parents. (Sadly, 
this IS not always the case with teachers of campesino children.) 
He IS a full participant in Vitocota's Fiesta of Santiago,** joining 
one of the costumed dance groups as well as the informal cele- 
brants He also consumes respectable amounts of alcohol -not 
the dainty sips of the self-conscious drinker who wishes to sepa- 
rate himself from the rowdy drinking habits of his companions. On 
several occasions, he went to some trouble to display "Indian- 
ness" while among mestizos. Moreover, his defense of the 
Aymara, in response to criticism from a visiting physician (a 
mestizo) might seem perfunctory or weak to an outsider, but it 
was considerable in a society that accepts the doctor's prejudices 
as fact. His reticence is also explicable in view of his eagerness to 
have the schoolchildren examined and treated. He was reluctant 
to offend the doctor. Later, in the film, his delineation of the 
region's problems cind his own frustrations was both passionate 
and remarkably insightful (One must remember, too, that it is de- 
livered on the corner of the plaza in Ayata to a North American 
film crew.) 



It IS this inconsistency which in the end is most significant and 
critical to understanding his inevitably complex role in Vitocota/ 
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Ayatd society. He ignored Aynnara language (he himself \Afas a 
mediocre speaker) in his teaching, thus handicapping the stu 
dents. He often chided them for their ragged clothes and dirty 
faces a standard practice among educators of Indians. He stood 
up for Indian sobriety on one hand but made sarcastic comments 
about their affection for drink when they fled his call to attend Flag 
Day. He coached the children to avoid offending the mestizo 
guests on Flag Day but refereed a soccer game between the 
schools during which the mestizo children insulted the Indian 
children with impunity. 

Unlike many rural schoolmasters, he was a devoted teacher. He 
hewed to his task every day from 9.00 A.M. to 3 P.M. and took in 
terest in his Students outside of class. He was obviously knowl 
edgeable and, within the difficult context of rural education, he 
seemed a superior teacher. During Flag Day he did not fawn over 
the mestizo visitors and he delivered his speech in Aymara to the 
assembly. On balance, he seemed to manage a complex and even 
precarious role with integrity. 
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Vitocota primary school 



Traditional Learning 



In an environment as socially and physically hostile as that faced 
by the Aymara, toughness is developed early. Children among 
the Aymara learn to perform aduit roles at a time when, in 
more pampered societies, they would be looked upon as totally 
incapable of responsibility. They move from infancy into child- 
hood and acquire a degree of accountability when they have their 
first haircut around the age of two. The event is highly ceremoni- 
alized, godparents are named, and a gift is given for each lock of 
hair shorn. In this way they accumulate their first capital and for- 
mally enter the productive world. Thereafter they are expected to 
contribute their share to the functioning of the household, and to 
emulate the good points of their godparents. 
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The extent to which children of this tender age are expected to 
make serious contributions to the fannily's well-being varies, of 
course, from case to case. But in general, from this point onward, 
children are expected to show deep respect for theii elders, never 
to contradict them and strictly to obey orders. 

Complete division of labor does not occur until adolescence. In 
their early vear^, both boys and girls spin, carry water, collect 
dung, wash dishes, sweep the houseyard, and peel potatoes 
Lh uf)u. In general, boys are given more freedom in late childhood, 
more formal schooling, and more opportunities to travel. In their 
closer and more frequent contacts with the outside world, they 
reflect what is normal adult male behavior. The main lessons that 
parents attempt to transmit to their children are that they be 
steady, teliable, obedient, and hardworking -all qualities highly 
esteemed ir^ the adult world. Assigning tasks to the children, 
parents will give instructions one, or at the most two times, if 
children do not respond, they accuse them of stupidity. 

Toys are sea. ce, but their scarcity does nothing to inhibit piay. 
Children invent games that imitate adult behavior. Collecting 
pebbles of various sizes, they build household compounds and 
fields, filling them with other pebbles representing houses, ani 
mals, and even potatoes and ch'uhu. Although their own experi 
ence is usually limited to a small geographical area, their imagma 
tion is not. they may even be observed imitating airplanes, holding 
out their arms as wmgs, making motor sounds with their puckered 
hps, and running happily around their houseyards. 

From the time they receive their first toys, children are taugh^ 
the importance of private property, that no one should take pos- 
session of a person's own things, whether they be sheep, cows, 
donkeys, dogs, land, clothing, tools, toys, or food. Siblings rarely 
fight physically. They will yell at one another and take objects from 
one another. But parents, if around, quickly intercede, scold the 
children, remind the older sibling that he must care for the 
younger one and, if the children do not fall into line, threaten them 
with and carry out physical punishment. 
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The schoolteacher's daughter 



Children of all ages are remarkably independent. As long as they 
fulfill the tasks demanded of them, they are free to play as they 
will, and even small youngsters may go many hundreds of yards 
distant from the house. Only if they wish to go to a neighbor's or 
friend's for play roust they ask permission, but this rarely occurs 
since ^hey usually prefer relative's houses. In Vitocota, household 
compounds usually contain three Separate but close-knit nuclear 
family units. Children are often taught to distrust and fear 
strangers. If alone at home when some approach, they are to yell 
from a distance that no one is in the house, and to set the dogs on 
the unfortunate visitors. While herding, they must allow no one to 
come near. 
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Within their own family, children feel protected and loved. From 
birth they are accustomed to the cold, the sun, the pain. They are 
derided for cowardliness and taught to be valiant. "You are a real 
person if you don't cry," say their parents, and they readily learn 
to bear pain and discomfort without complaint. If they persist in 
crying, they are threatened with the child-eating cucu, or boogey- 
man. This usually brings a quick end to their tears. The stoicism of 
the adult is instilled early in childhood. ^ 

Proper manners and speech are considered as important as dili 
gent, responsible behavior. At mealtime, children must wait for all 
their elders to be fed first, beginning with the eldest male. Before 
the children are capable of making complete sentences, they are 
taught to advise their mothers of their need to defecate. Shame is 
a basic instructional technique. 

Parents place a great premium on proper speech, but transmit it 
mainly through example and ridicule. Occasionally they will cor- 
rect mispronunciation, but more commonly they will simply laugh 
at the error. The child learns by repeating what he hears and cor 
rectmg himself to avoid such embarrassment. Children are con 
stantly and insistently oriented toward an adult centered society 
of which they are the least important members. 

The seventh year marks a dividing line in the Aymara life cycle, 
the movement from early to middle childhood. In some commu- 
nities, this IS celebrated by complex ritual. Once children reach this 
age, they have the right to go alone into the fields to herd sheep 
and pigs. And, if they are male, theii father can begin to set aside a 
small portion of the fields for their benefit. This custom, known as 
satak 'a, gives the child his first chance, through his own efforts to 
increase his capital. The portion assigned to him may be no more 
than half a row at the edge of a field. But with the assignment he is 
given a bit of potato seed and allowed to sow it on his own. He is 
charged with watching over his mini-crop, protecting it from 
marauding animals, weeding it, and finally harvesting it. With the 
fruits of this harvest he is expected to purchase his own toys and 
clothing, save a portion as seed for next year's planting, and, if 
there is remaining surplus, convert it to cash savings. 



Formal Education 



It is also around the age of seven that children are drawn into 
the school system of Bolivia. The first serious attempt to provide 
formal education for rural children was made only in the 1930s, 
and then on a pilot basis. Wide scale expansion of the rural educa- 
tional system did not occur until after the great revolution of 1952. 
An educational reform was declared which had as its purpose the 
separation of urban from rural education, and the extension of the 
latter into the most recondite communities of Bolivia. 

The school in Vitocota is a small one with one teacher and only 
about 30 pupils. It falls into the category of sectional schools; i.e.. 
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Inside the Vitocota school 



small schools located in peasant communities that offer only the 
first few (usually three) grades of primary instruction. For further 
education, the student must go to a "central" (nucleo) school in 
another community, where all six grades of primary are taught. 
The "central" to which Vitocota is attached is that of Huancani- 
pampa, two miles across the valley. Both the Vitocota and the 
Huancanipampa schools are for peasant children only. There is a 
combined primary-secondary school for mestizo children in Ayata. 

For most of the last 25 years education for peasants has been 
handled separately from education for city and town dwellers. 
With the creation of the Ministry of Peasant Affairs following the 
1952 revolution, all rural education came to depend on that 
ministry. Salaries and working conditions of rural teachers were 
kept inferior to those of urban teachers, and the curriculum was 
geared to teaching Spanish, reading, writing, arithmetic, and a 
few vocational skills. But peasants have been unhappy with that 
arrangement from the beginning and have demanded that their 
children be given the same education as children who live in towns 
and cities. Their sons, they claim, also want to be doctors. 

With the 1970s, a single educational system was established in 
Bolivia, but many vestiges of the old distinctions persist. Even 
where there has been concerted effort to eliminate them, the 
effort often fails because of Bolivia's social and cult'jral cleavages. 
Aymara is a language as distant from Spanish as Chinese is from 
English. Children go to school and find that all instruction is given 
in a tongue they know nothing about. They are serious, highly 
motivated, wanting to learn. And they memorize. The teacher 
writes the lessons on the board; they copy them into their note- 
book; they learn the materials by rote; and they pass the exam. 
From primary through secondary, the way in which they keep and 
decorate their notebooks constitutes an important basis for their 
final grade. But they have only mixed success in understanding 
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**The iilmmakerb promised nev\ 
bencheb to the Vitocota school in ap 
preciation of the cooperation given by 
the community. The problems they en- 
countered m delivering on the promise 
form a saga suggestive of the kinds of 
problems dedicated teachers in rural 
Bolivia repeatedly facc^ Three separate 
contracts were let with a carpenter in La 
Paz for 20 double desks and benches 
Each cost moie than the preceding one 
In the week preceding the filmmakcis" 
departure from Viticota, the benches 
still had not been completed, even 
though more than ample time had 
elapsed bince letting the first contract. 
One of the film crew's best Vitocotan 



what they memorize. When asked to translate a Spanish language 
phrase, sentence, or concept into Aymara, they are often 
incapable of doing so, even when it is a phrase they have just 
finished reciting. 

Culture, Education, and National Purpose 

From the standpoint of the Bolivian national government, the 
basic purpose of rural education is the Hispanization of the rural 
populace. In consideration of this purpose, the statistics on literacy 
and academic success are not encouraging. For individuals 15 
years or older, illiteracy stands at 60 per cent nationally; 17 per 
c. t m Bolivia's urban areas, and 85 per cent for the country's 
rura: areas,* Jacques Gelinas estimates that 56 per cent of all rural 
ch'f iren of school age (6-14) either do not have access to or do not 
atit ,d 3 -school. Of those who do enter the system, only 8 per cent 
finish tf, rourth grade, and only 2 per cent finish the sixth grade, 
I e., coi iplete primary school. 

True bilingual education, in which the student will learn the 
basic skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic in his own language^ 
and then study Spanish as a second language, offers one possible 
solution. It has been resisted by the Bolivian government, whose 
predominant interest is in Hispanizing the entire population, but 
there are encouraging signs that it may be tried in the future. 

tn spite of the repeated failure of rural schools, Ayniara parents 
place great faith in the educational process. They realize that 
literacy in Spanish and a knowledge of arithmetic are powerful 
tools which have been used, over the centuries, by the dominant 
minority of Bolivia to keep the Indians in their place. As a result, 
they make great sacrifices for the schooling of their children. 
Many rural schools have been built entirely with labor and contri- 
butions from the community,** and rural teachers have often 
received part or all of their salary directly from impoverished 
peasants. Today practically all teachers are paid by the govern- 
ment, but the basic construction and improvement of school 
houses often remains in the hands of concerned parents. 

Bursts of aid from the United States have occasionally filtered 
into communities like Vitocota. Some Alliance for Progress 
materials reached the Vitocota school, and initially were used. By 
the time the filmmakers reached the community, however, they 
were stored under a bench in the schoolteacher's house, and were 
dusty from lack of use. Whether it was true or not, the peasants 
were convinced that they could not afford the transportation costs 
so as to continue to receive Food for Peace shipments. As a result, 
the school breakfast and lunch programs had been discontinued, 
it lb chdfdcteristic of the distrust separating different elements of 
Bolivian provincial society that the boys filmed after playing 
soccer in Vitocota were convinced that food continued to arrive at 
the nucleo but was not being passed on to the children. 
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Flag Day: Campesino-Mestizo Interaction 

Patriotic ritual is common in schools such as that of Vitocota, 
and one suspects that the teacher, knowing that the film crew was 
in his community, made a special effort so that Flag Day would 
offer evidence of his community's (and his) patriotism. Ordinanly 
this day is a minor holiday, and in many schools is totally ignored 
despite urgings from the Education Ministry that proper observ- 
ances be held. 

When making his plans for the celebration in Vitocota, the 
teacher decided that it would be a good idea to celebrate jointly 
with the mestizo children from Ayata. in many parts of highland 
Bolivia this sort of cooperation across class and ethnic lines is 
common practice. Not so in Vitocota. In a conversation on the 
soccer field before the ceremony, the teacher confers with three 
other adults. It is mentioned that this joint ceremony is a first, that 
the Ayatans have never before come to Vitocota for such a cere 
mony. 

Vitocotans and Ayatans maintain a long standing symbiotic 
relationship, but it is a troubled one. Mestizos in towns like Ayaia 
tend to be resentful and fearful of the growing power enjoyed by 
Indians m surrounding communities like Vitocota, 

While thf* categories of mestizo and Indian have racial implica 
tions Bolivia, they are not really based on race. Some mestizos 
are more racially "Indian" than some Indians What differentiates 
the two groups is language, occupation, culture, and style of 
living. One group is a defensive, dominant minority, and the other 
feels that it has been the long suffering victim of exploitation. 
Antagonisms are common and frequent. The comments of the 
filmmaker in describing the situation in the Vitocota schoolyard 
are illustrative: 

The children from Ayata were very much more at ease than 
the children from Vitocota, T>ie children from Ayata dug 
down into little knapsacks and produced bottles of pop and 
snacks which they began to consume eagerly. They also 
played soccer with the two <*occer balls they had brought. 
The children from Vitocota stood in a tightly knit group near 
the base of their flagpole and looked steadily at the children 
from Ayata. The children from Vitocota made no move to join 
the children from Ayata; neither did *he children from Ayata 
invite any sort of play between the two groups. 

All patriotic celebrations are occasions for speechmaking. Most 
of the time the speeches are vacuous. Developments set into 
motion by the 1952 revolution have given Bolivian Indians more 
hope and courage, however, so that speeches today often go far 
beyond formalities. That revolution brought on nationalization of 
Bolivia's largest mines, an agrarian reform which undercut the tra- 
ditional power of the country's absentee landlords, election reform 



tnends, a man ot considerable power in 
his community, then traveled to La Pnz 
and personally supervised the comple- 
tion ot 15 unassembled benches. These 
were shipped by truck to Vitocota. The 
carpente*" was to travel with the material 
and see that it was properly mstalled in 
the school. Upon receipt of the com- 
pleted benche«i the schoolteacher was 
then to give the carpenter a note which 
he would present to the film crew's 
translator (an urban Aymara) for final 
payment, once he returned to La Paz 
Unfortunately, the translator spent the 
money before the carpenter got back to 
the city On hearing this, the head of the 
film crew sent the "final" payment at 
least two more times, but apparently the 
carpenter never received'it. While await- 
ii.< payment, friends of the earpenter s 
wife la Vitocutd resident) removed the 
benches to their homes 

The film crew finally got $100 to their 
Bolivian driver but the driver dropped 
trum sight with some question as to 
whether he had paid the carpenter or 
not Finally, tht* film crew was put in 
touch with a third urban Bolivian who 
successfully engineered the installation 
of 13 assembled benches and two unas- 
sembled ones A North American scho- 
lar who visited Vitocota in summer 1975 
confirmed that 15 benches were in place, 
though still unpainted and lacking some 
supporting rungs 

Such defaulting has been very painful to 
the filmmakers They feel that they have 
been a disappointment to »heir Vitoco- 
tan friends, and a probable source of 
mockery from the mesitzos of Ayatn. As 
m the case of the physician who "treats" 
the children in the film, the outsiders 
have not done things in a respowsible 
manner. Reflecting on the situation, 
Hubert Smith says "it is no wonder the 
Aymara have been so suspicious " 
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which gave the vote to masses of people previously disenfran- 
chised, and an educational reform which brought formal schooling 
to the most isolated and previously ignored parts of the country. 

The speeches given during the Flag Day ceremonies shown in 
the film contain many little delights that reflect the varying impact 
of Bolivia's recent historical changes. When the mestizo male 
teacher from Ayala addresses his audience, he does so in Spanish, 
a language unintelligible to most of his adult audience. He 
stumbles when he first tries to refer to this audience. Finally he 
blurts out "campe-smos/' or "peasants." He refers to the Vitocota 
school as this "escue/fta," or "little school," a diminutive that the 
filmmakers feel is not unintentional. Then he says "I, too, have 
been a rural schoolteacher," thus separating himself from the 
Vilocota teacher, and implying that he has nsen above such 
things. Yet, as teacher in Ayata, he would be considered very 
much of a country bumpkin by teachers in provincial capitals, to 
say nothing of teachers from Bolivia's largest city and capital. La 
Paz. Finally, when everyone joins in the chorus of "vivas," he 
pointedly omits "Adelante los campesmos" ("forward peasants"). 
The Vitocota teacher, just as pointedly, includes it 
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In Ayata's plaza, a mestizo girl and boy (left and right) are joined at 
"play" by an Indian boy (in hat), an uncommon occurrence 
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Film Dialogue 

In stark contrast to this speech is the one delivered at the end of 
the Flag Day celebration by an Aymara native of Vitocota. Unlike m/mwi/] of //it mt"> 

his fellow Aymara who follow either Catholicism, traditional ^^-^^^^ 
beliefs, or syncretize the two, he is a convert to Lutheran belief, 

the Lutherans having had missions in this part of Bolivia for at iomiuittd to tlu ^a^t at .ut likt^ fne 

least two generations. To become an Evangelical Protestant in an tiuiiiint Joiu . 

Aymara community means that one must give up many features 

of the culture, the most important of which is ritual drinking. The /Vt M ^c' this ftuJom do not Ut tin 
man making the soeech has given up drinking, dancing, and ttw^tuos huniiluitc ium 

attending fiesta? and traditional rituals, .ill of which are impor- 
tant to an individual's integration within A\;mara culture. As a per- a'm/^ i titm^m i^uv.if inti u m fifs/.^s 
son who has defied the old ways, he is less successful in getting a 

serious hearing from his neighbors than he would be were he not a "^ou -^ytuJ i^o^tf ^nufiiu inofiiu thut i- 
convert. The speaker was in other ways, however, a model of nitiicJ for ihiUift u ^ .lotlw^ 

"success." His home featured one of the few iron roofs in the 

connmunity and he slept on an imitation Western-styia bed (carved ^ou uf< otilu /'m. < .ind JisHitu J m tu s/j- 
from wood) rather than the traditional sleeping platform. He a //tv; uou n Jfunk 

dressed in rather new and well-kept Western-style clothing. De 

spite his religious stance on imbibing alcohol, he did not avoid its Wlwu fu ^tu o^< f .n^u fi .^./i/ to ^ufft t 
presence entirely. He was the sole vendor of beer in Vitocota.* He humiliiition u^^.u • 

continued to live in Vitocota while operating his barbershop on the 

plaza in Ayata, where he was the on/y Indian entrepreneur. With thi^ I Inn' fini^ht\i hrothtr^ 

Education and Health Speech by Av.nara I utheran in Vitocota 

In many ways, schools in communities such as Vitocota serve 
dS broker institutions with the outside world. Information flows Mt was a common sight u> ^ee hib young 
through them that would not flow through the ordinary school in ^on bringing a ^a^e oi emptier tu the 
the United States, and responsibilities are assumed that would not cargo truck each Saturday 
be assumed here. Every Aymara community has its diviners and 
curers. But Western medicine, when available, is usually provided 
only in mestizo towns or in the rural school itself. 
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Avmara school children examined bv a 
visiting physician 



Film Dialogue 

Doctor Ihis i tcitufc i f he iuud hcfc 
fff> father tnu>t t*iKc htm to I ti l\iz it 
u ouUi he t fuuis^h i* thcu ^tiix/di thf^re ti< 

^icnoolte-^cher V\( fnu^f he ^rank doito^ 
/n> fiithe* iOfupleteiy ;U'(>' J he 
/n^'<t»>N>/ heififit^eti*! '>^> 

IX^tur Whif I - thi^ Hi^.M n' ; v'i ' ' //( "u* t 

SchiJolteai^her t *m tht l*ind t>n i. w... t 

rXntor Nt* that ^ tti^t noa it i> w.^/ 
mw;t)rifi/ t>f ;'tMMiMf^ t t/w hiifdlu uuiit tor 
the fie^t,}>^ } heu throu Wirwiy ./// then 
"it>?u'v vled-^e thti' nt xt tinu 

hurit'^t *of tiu^ if* aiiohiH 

St hooitedi^her that ^lu^'^'tn- 

Doctor Sohodu iOntfOi^ then u ork Iheu 
:cork when they u,nit ^niJ y^i / liyuuk JO 

schoolteacher (later) Sow that hov t'x 
ceytiofuil H/s father s fioiirutik, he 
poor He can t buy a single piil A drunk 
is someone who dnnk^ every dau No 
one doe^ in Vitocota they are too 
busu m the fields The do(.tor si/i/s 
they re drunks That s 1/ he 



•Vitocota IS and always has been a tree 
community As such, it tigures m the 
barely 25 per cent of Aymara com- 
munities that successfully resisted en- 
croachment and usurpment by greedy 
landlords 




When It was sungested that the children be examined by a 
visiting physician to Ayata, both parents and teacher probably 
looked on the arrangement as fitting the pattern of school. And so 
the children were examined, but badly. The physician's defi- 
c«eiir!fis are not typical of Bolivian medical care. Most Bolivian 
physicians are very well trained For years a law has existed oblig 
mg any medical graduate to spend a year practicing in the 
provinces before becoming eligible for a license Thus the idea of a 
visiiing M D IS accepted as nomial 

So badly did this physician perform, however, tf^ai even the 
filmmakers questioned his authenticity. Quacks, of course, exist in 
all societies it is unfortunate that, for those who see the movie but 
do not know Bolivia, this one may be perceived as representative 
of Bolivian medical practice Not only is his quackery self-evident, 
so also IS his prejudice against the Indians 

Education and Change 

Vitocota, by having a school since 1938, must he classified as 
more progressive than the average Aymara community. Even free 
communities* (i.e., those which never were absorbed into great 
estates dominated by absentee landlords) rarely had schools in 
those early days. Yet changes come slowly The film could have 
been made 20 years ago, and few things would have been differ- 
ant. Tradition lies like g dead hand on places such as Vitocota, yet 
It IS a hand that reassures as much as it stifles. 

There have been several attempts to transform rura* education 
m the past 25 years, but these have had little impact on schools 
such as that of Vitocota, After a period during which rural and 
urobn education were handled separately and under different 
ministries, they have been brought together again under a single 
Ministry of Education. In spite of many good intentions, no real 
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agricultural education program has ever been developed. Conse- 
quently, much of what is taught in ihe Vitocota school is irrele- 
vant, especially for those children who will remain in the commu- 
nity. Those who will benefit most are the students who, upon 
completing their education, will leave. 

Not even they, however, will be adequately prepared. To move 
ahead successfully in an urban situation today, one needs a high 
school education. The nearest high school to Vitocota is Escoma, 
a|ong the shores of Lake Titicaca, hours away. Few make it there, 
perhaps less than 5 per cent of the verv small number who gradu 
ate from grade school. 

When one asks to what purpose Vitocotans seek education, one 
must therefore conclude that it is basically to escape. Yet not all 
migrate, anc' life in Vitocota goes on. For those who remain, !ite 
may not be a seamle:>s whole, but it is a whole. Children respect 
^ and obey their parents; parents sacrifice themselves for their 

children. Hard work is admired, but interspersed with meaningful 
conversation and welcome humor. Vitocotans today are 
becoming increasingly aware of the power they have and are 
challenging old masters. They teach their children to respect 
others They increasingly want respect for themselves 
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Rural Economy 



POTATO PLANTERa 
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Trdditionallv some 80 per cent of the Bolivian population has 
been engaged in agriculture mostly in the Altiplano Fo*- the 
most part, they have tilled the soil m essentially the same manner 
ds they did under the rule of their pre-lnca forefathers For many, 
the only change in agriculture for centuries was the imposition of 
the Spanish-coloniai latifundio system Throughout the colonial 
period and well into this century, farming involved de.'Se popula 
tion, cheap labor, low labor productivity, and depleted soils 
Absentee landowners, assured of a supply of ^ood as well as 
power and prestige, had little incentive to become involved in 
capital intensive, commercial agriculture 

In the twentieth century, three events have significantly shaped 
the present economic, social, and political status of Bolivia. The 
tin crisis following World War I devastated the national economy 
Then the Chaco War (1932-1935), costiv in terms of human life, 
material expenditure, and loss of part of Soliv'd's territory was 
costlier still in provoking an internal social-political crisis both 
deep rooted and prolonged During the war, the Bolivian Indians 
fiK the first time fought side by side with mestizoand other Hispanic 
countrymen, and afterward they were no longer willing to accept 
second class citizenship Finally, the land reform following the 1952 
R(>volution completely cut the old social and economic bonds that 
tkid constrained the Indian population and gave them ownership of 
tiie soil they tilled It also gave the Indians - called campesinos after 
1952 mobility without losing the source of their livelihood. Thus, 
tlu» agrarian reform's most significant result has not been more land 
to the tiller, more food and fiber for the campesinos, or more total 
jqf icultural production, but increased opportunities for the majority 
of the population 

The Agricultural Economy: Problems and Prospects 

Many of Latin America's most pressing economic problems 
stem from rapid population growth and limited agncultural pro 
duction In Bolivia, other Andean countries. Central America, and 
Mexico, these probler^s have been compounded by the fact that 
most potential cropland is in underdeveloped, low-lying tropical 
areas and not available in areas where the population is con- 
centrated 

In Bolivia it is nearly impossible to define any two physiographic 
areas of any size which have uniform characteristics. However, 
when evaluating the agricultural production of the country, it is 
convenient to speak about the Highlands (the Altiplai.v^ and the 
valleys over 8,000 feet above sea level) and the Lowlands (the 
Yungas, the semitropics, and the tropics lying east of the Andes) 
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A highland village, Munecas province 



*see The Lhildren know tor discu*-- 
sion ot educational development 



Bolivia was the second country in Latin America to initiate a 
comprehensive agrarian reform. The plan was designed to alter 
the social, economic, and political structure of the country. A pri- 
mary objective of the agrarian reform was to remold the semi- 
feudalistic society into a modern agricultural system. The first step 
was a sweeping program of redistribution of land. Redistribution 
could only go so far -a limited amount of tillable land in the High 
lands was being divided among a seemingly unlimited number of 
people. Consequently, a comprehensive program of resettlement 
of people in the eastern Lowlands was initiated. 

Colonization of Bolivia's tropical land has been seen as the 
answer to both the underproduction of agricultural productb jnd 
the overpopulation of the Highland regions. It has been felt that by 
encouraging people to migrate to the Lowlands, the agricul<ural 
base could be expanded with total production increasing more 
quickly and economically than by increasing productivity in the 
Highlands. 

Bolivia IS not the only country making a concentrated effort to 
promote development and especially agriculture by resettling large 
numbers of people from densely to sparsely populated areas 
However, Bolivia has many unique problems which few other 
countries have. Without a thorough understanding of these 
obstacles, it is difficult lo put agriculture as practiced in villages 
like those m Munecas province in proper perspective. 

The Revolution of April 1952 sought to apply measures to radi 
cally transform the country's traditional structure. Chief among 
these were the nationalization of the large mining companies and 
land reform. Both were reinforced by trade union policy and pro 
grams for the diversification of the economy. While the changes 
have had repercussions on all aspects of Bolivian life, they were 
greatest in the mining sector, Bolivia's most important econorriic 
activity- where the government assumed major responsibility. 
And many would argue that the nearly complete dependence of 
the economy upon the mining sector has been a decisive factor 
impeding the country's general development. 

Two additional factors can be cited as definite curtailments of 
economic development: (1) an inadequate educational base and 
(2) an inadequate internal transport system. The post-1952 agrar- 
ian reform paved the way for an expansion of both the educa- 
tional* and transport systems. During the decade 1955-1965, more 
schools and roads were built than in any other decade, giving new 
hope for the poverty-stricken three-fourths of the population who 
w "e illiterate peasants. But the development of a transportation 
system encounters enormous problems in Bolivia. Obviously its 
terrain and configuration present difficulties. Of more significance 
IS the concentration of its population in the Altiplano region. It 
produces for and must be supplied by distant internal and external 
markets. Exports rrust be transported hundreds of miles to ports 
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along the Pacific Coast. Many consumer goods must be imported 
over the same mountainous terrain. 

Giver the mining industry's dominance in the economy, road 
and rail networks were originally built to service its needs. Even 
the two most recently completed railroads, from Santa Cruz to 
Brazil and Argentina, lead outward rather than tying the country 
together. The task of internal service falls to trucks using the 
inadequate road system. 

Roads have long been and wil! continue to be an important 
factor in the development of Bolivia, especially in population dis 
persal.Whereasspontaneous settlement never branched out along 
the railroads, people are following the roads and opening up 
new areas of production in the colonized areas of Santa Cruz, the 
Chapare, and the Alto Beni. Indeed, if Bolivia is to become self 
sustaining in foodstuffs and improve the diet of its population, it 
must move most of the produce by road transport. 




Planting potatoes on a hillside plot 



Agriculture in Vitocota 

Vitocota is located in Mufiecas Province, an area inhabited by 
Aymara- and Quechua-speaking Indians and Spanish-speaking 
mestizos. Most of the land is approximately 12,000 feet above sea 
level and, on all the higher lands of the area, potato cultivation 
predominates in the mixed farming economy. The towns of 
Vitocota and Ayata, the nearby mestizo market town, are a rough 
16'hour drive northwest from La Paz, the capital and largest city in 
Bolivia 
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Film Dialogue 

r/ii> bouruUiry '>tone bt^n m.^Vi.i J he 
other rs OK 

That one oui^ 

that > the origin c*it 

This one looks OK 
)es 1/ s on the line 

Anuwau this one H'^t ri^ht 

Maube the Lhidi^^'n ,iui r^n^ Jhe^ .Lu.ru^ 
mess around 

It-. pcintn-^> I <w». r /■ I'.* -t^u^ht 
anyuau 

This moitJ on i uTt^^t 

This ua^ j'^*:e 'o < .Ai-e ^\•'r^ ''ct < er*: 
neighbor ^' 

>o ^et ,1 t»/x»ve*'' K h J It **rt /^'u^^ i 
r It Je 'i 

Campebinos di.->cubr. 



*The filmmakers report that everv \ ito 
cotan household has, at a minimum, 
some maize land lower m tlie vallev bv 
the rPver 



Land Tenure in Vitocota 

Land is held individually, and land rights are jealously guarded 
Boundary markers are nothing more than small stones, sometimes 
submerged, sometimes lying lightly on the top of the soil. But 
individuals know their land like the backs of their hands. Stray 
markers are easily sighted, and corrections made as work pro- 
ceeds in the fields. The crucial role of patriarchs like Alejandro is 
made clear in the film. Deferences are made to him during the 
breakfast When the boundary comes into dispute, it is he who 
has the last word Finally, in spite of his age, it is he whc makes the 
lengthy circuit of the field tramping down the clods to assure a 
good j^ianting, while the others break for their meal 

The importance of the closely knit extended family, dominated 
by an elder male, becomes apparent again during the meal break 
Alejandro, his daughter, his daughter's husband, and other 
daughters of Alejandro form the central group Off tr the side is 
Alejandro's stepdaughter and husband, his daughter's mother in 
law, a landless servant (known as an utawawa or housebaby ), and 
a young unidentified outsider 



A given individual's holdings are seldom, if ever, consolidated 
Great value is attached to having land in as many ecological niches 
as possible, even though a given household may end up with as 
many as 50 or 100 plots, all of which are diminutive. Land pressure 
in Vitocota is not so great as on the Altiplano itself, and fields are 
relatively large, often three-fourths of an acre or more Vitocota 
does, on the other hsnd, follow the pattern that the ethnohisto- 
nan, John Murra, refers to as the vertical archipelago That is, land 
IS held by individuals and households not only in various parts of 
the community, but also in far off semitropical areas low down in 
the valley * The great advantages of such a system are access to 
products of many different ecozones and insurance against 
disaster caused by bad weather or the failure of a single crop 



The people of Vitocota seem to be neither very rich nor very 
poor by Aymara standards They have the advantage of living near 
the head of a large, high valley with a population less dense than 
one finds near Lake Titicaca on the Bolivian Altiplano They have 
the disadvantage of having to cope with a great deal of sloping 
land. When planting potatoes, they appear to handle this 
adequately. As they turn over the sod with the footplows, they 
leave strips of turf between the rows in which the potatoes are to 
be sown. When they plant oca on even more sloping land, 
however (in the film Viracocha), the furrows are closely spaced 
and straight up and down the field incline (Since the root systems 
of potatoes and oca are similar, the difference in treatment shown 
in the two films is inexplicable ) 
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Preparing a relativeU fiat piece of land 
*or potato planting 



Crops and Diet 

For the Aymara. as for nnany Andean peoples, potatoes serve as 
the staff of hfe As many as three hundred varieties have been 
found in Aymara terrjtorv, and their various qualities are discussed Film Dialogue 
at length throughout the year 

A single family may grow as many as 40 different kinds 
potatoes, mixing several in a single field All these varieties, how ^^^^ ^ ^ 
ever, they lump into one of two major categories, sweet (a ' '^^^ ' 
"white" potato not to be confused with the U S "sweet potato' ) 
and bitter The sweet, though producing larger and tastier tubers, 
are susceptible to frost. The bitter, impressively frost resistant, are 
more widely grown and are eaten principally in the form of ch'unu ' ' ' 

potatoes preserved by alternately freezing and sun drying p , ^ 



In their >ncern and esteem for potato varieties, the Aymara 
demonstrate a regard and an appreciation for an area that we 
ordinarily think is dull. Linguists tell us that the lexicon of a 
language reflects the major concern of its speakers. In the case of 

English as spoken in the United States, there is great lexical elabo conversation among 

ration on things mechanical and industrial Among the Eskimos, wimpoMnos .n Vito^ota 

we find many terms for different types of snow With the Aymara, 

the focus IS on potatoes. This is suggested in the film during the 

long discussion comparing p'Wexa with papa l/sa. The former is a 

more prestigious tuber, though yielding less and involving greater 

risk than the latter. It is large, "sweet," and, when cooked, has a 

texture resembling that of a mashed potato As much as these 

qualities may be esteemed, planters must have assurance of a 

sufficiently abundant harveot of other potato varieties before risk 

\nq p"urexa Because they are more frost resistant, more 'bitter' 

than "sweet" varieties are always sown 
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The key role of potatoes in the agricultural cycle may be seen in 
a number of ways. The large number of distinct, recognized vari- 
eties> and the ability to accumulate prestige by acquiring a wida. 
sampling of these varieties are only two. Others include the use of 
manure to fertilize potatoes, but not other crops; the measure- 
ment of land in terms of the amount of potato seed needed to 
plant it; a system of omens indicating when to plant and the type 
of harvest one may expect; elaborate planting and harvest ritual 
for potatoes alone; and, in many communities, the naming of an 
official overseer (camana, or camani) of the potato fields by zonal 
or community headmen. Very few of these practices or beliefs are 
found in Connection with other crops. 

Other tubers, commonly grown by the Aymara are, like 
potatoes, native to the Andes. They include oca, a small cylindncai 
tuber having a slightly sweet taste and a tough rather than mealy 
texture; ullucu, a small round tuber referred to as papa lisa in the 
film, and isahu, a longish tuber somewhat resembling a parsnip in 
appearance. Oca^-xiBn be freeze dried in the ch'uf)u manner: the 
resulting product is known as q"aya. 

Grains play a secondary but important part in Aymara agricul- 
ture and in the diet. The most common grain crops are maize, 
quinua, barley, and wheat. Of these, quinua is the only one not 
familiar to North Americans or Europeans. Its grain, about the size 
of a mustard seed, is considered to be one of the most nutritious 
foods available to the Aymara. Quinua, which is often used in fer- 
tility ceremonies, yields from 32 to 64 times the amount planted, 
and so is looked upon as a symbol of abundance. 



"The data should be taken as suggestive 
only Vito(.otans probably enjoy a wider 
variety ot foodstuffs because ot their 
proximity to warm, well-watered valley 
areas. We know, for example, that in 
accordance with the archipelago model 
discussed in Dwight Heath s commen- 
tary on the V'lracocha tiim, Vitocotans 
have maize-producing lands lower 
down m their valiev 



By almost any standards, the diet of the Aymara is limited and 
poor. In one of the few dietary surveys made of an Aymara com- 
munity, 67 per cent of all food weight ingested was found to con- 
sist of potatoes in some form or other.* Percentages for other 
ftiod categories were as follows. (1) cereals and legumes 13 per 
cent; (2) dairy products 9 per cent, (3) miscellaneous foodstuffs 
(mcluding coca and an edible clay) 5 per cent, (4) meat and fish 4 
per cent, (5) tubers other than potatoes 1 per cent, and (6) fats and 
oils 1 per cent Such a diet is obviously low in protein. Animals are 
held as "walking ' savings accounts. Even when slaughtered, the 
family will often sell and trade all the meat and content themselves 
with consuming only the edible intestines. Giving the intestines to 
the dog shown in the film on women, is a luxury relatively few 
families can afford (In this case, the intestines may have gone bad 
before the dead lamb was discovered and butchered ) 



The Agricultural Cycle 

With the few exceptions of lower-lying lands benefitting from 
year-round irrigation, a single crop is as much as Vitocotans can 
expect from their efforts each year. In their "archipelago" maize 
lands, they may plant as early as July (the middle of winter south 
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of the equator), to harvest in early November. In the higher potato- 
producing lands, however, planting is delayed until October or 
November, and harvest comes from February to June. 

The basic variations in an Aymara man's or woman's daily 
routine correspond to stages in the agricultural cycle: i.e., whether 
it is seed time, the period when crops are growing and maturing, 
harvest time, or the period of fallow rest. Seed and harvest 
seasons are, of course, the busiest. But the other periods are by no 
means times of rest. When agricultural chores are less demanding, 
the men and women of the household turn to crafts or go lo 
market. Men make prolonged journeys into the more trop'cal 
zones of Bolivia to trade highland potatoes, cheese, and eggs, fc 
fruit or additional maize. 

The people of Vitocota prepare their fields for planting by hand. 
Using a wooden foot-plow of a type used in the Andes for cen- 
turies, the men break through the sun-hardened and dried surface. 
Women, as well as the other men in the work group, follow ajong 
with stone implements to pulverize the clods of earth and prepare 
rows for planting. 



Because of the shortness of the growing season, the limited 
fertility of the soil, and the centuries that the land has been culti- 
vated, weeds are a minor problem. One weeding is usually all that 
IS needed. Hai), frost, freezing temperatures, and pests present 
much more serious threats. Since the only "effective" means of 
dealing with the weather is through magic and religion, ritual is 
given more attention, emphasis, and time than any other activity 
connected with the growing cycle. 

Planting and harvesting potatoes or other crops in most cases 
involve the same closely knit group of people. The harvest par- 
ticularly tends to be a time for gaiety and exuberance. Workers 
often take parallel rows, and try to outdo one another in speed, 
efficiency, and total amounts of tubers collected. Once the harvest 
is over, impoverished members of the community, such as the 
utawawa, are allowed in many areas to pore over the desolate 
fields as gleaners, or talmiri. Finally, children are sent out with the 
pigs and sheep so that any remaining tubers or bits of tubers may 
be rescued and put to some useful purpose. 



After the harvest, grains are dried and stored. Potatoes are 
separated according to anticipated use. Those to be used fresh for 
seed, or for sale, are set aside in small storehouses. Those which 
will be used for ch'uhu or tunta are laid out on straw beds, a short 
distance from the house. From that moment on, the preparation 
and preservation of food, mainly ch'uflu and tunta, are in the 
hands of women. 
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Film Dialogue 

Oh. imcebtral spirits fnakc the potato Crop divination (documented in the filnn Mag/c and Catholicism) 
^roic icell 9^®^ much further than the simple reading of natural signs. It is an 

integral part of the planting of one's first potato field each year. 
May next year he bettcnhanthi>\^ear and involves all those contributing to the planting process. The 

filmmakers found that, in Vitocota, the planters were obviously 
May the potato ^:ro^c enough to concerned that they finish planting before the Piesta of the 
joei^ht u> iioicn' Nativity, September 8. A virgin saint's day is lucky because the 

day, like a virgin, has never grown anything before and is therefore 
/ ica> ouce weighted .iown with especially fertile. On the other hand, a martyred saint's day has 
.j^y^^j^^^^.^ blood on it and is unlucky. The film was shot on Tuesday, Sep 

tember 4. A waxing (growing) moon was said to be ^ucky for 
/ tell down a hill no one could >top me Planting because it would mean growing plants. The planters, the 
^^^11^^^ , filmmakers found, were anxious to finish before the moon became 

full (i.e., stopped growing). Hence the discussion about the 

Forefather.m the mountain peaksrurhiuy P^^^^^ 
coca leaver 

Other Planting c,tes shown in the film center around the use of 
Mother earth a ^^ood han c-^t ^lothw^: ^^^^ leaves for the dual purpose of divination and offering. The 
but hu<^e potatoes' household head passes the coca to each male, and each selects 

three more or less perfect leaves (i.e., with no holes, folds, or 
Campesinos in Vitocota irregularities). Each then returns his little fan of leaves to the 

household head who carefully buries them with appropriate 
prayers 

Only men conduct such ritual, although both sexes actively par 
ticipate. For protecting the potato fields, much, though by no 
means all, of the ritual activi;y is left in the hands of the camana. 
Other protective and fertility rituals aimed at specific, family-held 
plots of land, are conducted by male leaders of nuclear and ex 
tended families. 

As the growing season progresses, prayers are offered to secure 
an abundant harvest. Sample tubers may be tapped with a quince 
with the supplication: "May these tubers grow to the size of this 
quince." Or a request may be lifted to the spirits that tubers from 
neighboring fields come to one's own. Finally, as harvest reaches 
its end, the blood of a sacrificed sheep may be tossed as a libation 
over the bed of tubers being processed into ch'uhu. Supplications 
will be mide to the spirit of the house, the pachamama or spirit of 
the earth, and various mountain spirits, to the end that everything 
turn out well. The best tubers will be collected, placed in a small 
carrying cloth, and stored in the rafters of the kitchen to insure an 
abundant harvest the following year. 
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Food Preparation and Storage 

Fresh ch'uf)u (lojota) is a luxury of the harvest season, seldom F»^ni Dialogue 
available at any other time of the year. For its manufacture, 

women take some of the largest, firmest, and smoot'iest of the ^vt vc ylantcd white yot.to iuui 

*'bitter" tubers, lay them carefully on a bed of straw late on a cold vicuna toot 
afternoon, let them freeze hard that night, and retrieve them the 

next morning before the sun's rays thaw them out. The process ^^^^^ ^''''<^^' P^^^^ 

produces a tuber that is clear white, less dehydrated than ch'ur)u potato 
and of a firm consistency halfway between the mushiness of 

fresh, steamed potato, and the toughness of ch'uhu ^^'^^ ^^''^ V<^<^'^ ^'^^^ ^ ^^^^''^^^ 

Ch'unu^\A/hen properly processed, can be kept indefinitely The Ihi^ na^n t yooJ l.i^t iM.n // w^ed to 

processing is not difficult. "Bitter" tubers are spread over a dr:ed k^ow hu^c 
grass bed and allowed to freeze at night and thaw during the day 

over a two to three week period. When they turn soft to the touch / '^t ^ .iw ^^ood m t'd I'uu k -kin ^uid 

and exude juices and bubbles, the women of the house or her ; i^ik potato 
daughters slough off the soft outer layer of each tuber with bare 

feet. Young girls quickly become expert in the operation, grabbing Ihi- ^ s:ood to (•.:< d*h 
the tubers between their big and second toe and removing all the 

loose, watery material until a solid, dehydrated core remains This Ihi> iook^ bt^t iti tht -^km And th s one, 

they allow to dry m the sun, winnow by sifting through their hands too 
on a windy day, and store in homespun bags 

Iht^ hhuk potato aho ^ood in it"-- 

Tunta requires considerably more attention Usually, though not "^^'^ 
always, it too is made with tubers of the "bitter" varieties Most 
housewives select the largest of the tubers, for tunta is considered 
a delicacy Taking these prize potatoes m late afternoon to a bed 
of dried grass, they lay them out, taking care that none touches 

the other and, if possible, that there be at least a few inches be Campesmos m Vitocota 

tweenone tuber and the next To insure that they freeze well, the 

tubers are sprinkled with water. The following dawn, they arc 

tested If one night is insufficient to freeze them properly, the 

tubers are bagged and csrned to a cold, dark storage bin where 

the rays of the sun will not penetrate In late afternoon they are 

again spread on straw, and the following morning retrieved Only 

after the third or fourth night, when the tubers sound like stones 

when rolled together, are they considered ready for the next step 

prolonged submergence under water 

The best tunta is that made with the straw bed method A bed of 
dried bunch grass is carefully formed on top of a gently flowing 
stream of water Lacking such a stream, a lagoon may be used, 
but the tunta from such water tends to be an ugly tan rather than 
the desired snow white, and has a strong odor and taste and a 
rough texture. 

Once a dried grass bed has been carefully prepared, the frozen 
tubers are gently set in place, one by one, until the bed is entirely 
covered. The grass is pulled around the tubers making an en- 
closed, elliptical bundle. This is then weighted with a few stones 
so that neither tubers nor grass can be earned away by the 
current. 



\// tho^c arc :>:ood 
//^'V fv \^ood 
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Harvesting potatueb 
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Tunta processing of this type requires submergence under 
water for four to five weeks. When the tubers have turned pure 
white, some are disintegrating, and the bundle has a mild rather 
than strong odor, they are ready to be removed. They are taken 
out near sundown and spread on a dried grass bed so that, once 
again, they may be frozen by the night air. Special care is taken 
that none of the tubers touch, for if they do they only partially 
freeze. The next afternoon, after the strong winter sun has thor- 
oughly thawed them, the tubers are stamped to remove the soft, 
outer shell. At this stage tunta tubers are much softer than ch'uhu 
and, if stamped in little piles like ch'ui)u, can be easily shattered. 
The exercise of care insures a tunta supply that is smooth, snow 
white, delightfully perfumed and appetizingly mild flavored. It is 
something of which a housewife may be justifiably proud. 

Potatoes in their various forms are one of the principal indices 
for marking status differences among the Aymara. Housewives 
are openly criticized if, when they entertain guests or participate in 
a family or community celebration, they serve only ch'uhu made 
from unprestigious "bitter" tubers. The fact that these guests are 
more often than not members of one's bilateral kindred makes for 
no exceptions. Such people can be more acrimonious in their 
comments than outsiders. 

These facts notwithstar^ding, ch'unu constitutes the principal 
staple food Poor people find that they must use all, or practically all 
their minimal amount of land for its production. Should they pro- 
duce principally tubers belonging to the "sweet" series, they 
would be in a precarious position. A single freeze could reduce 
them to starvation. Hence the variety and amounts of "sweet" 
tubers m a family's possession are clear evidence of their social 
status, and their economic position (i.e., how much land they can 
put at risk). Those who are fortunate to hold seed to relatively rare, 
but highly prestigious varieties, are extremely reluctant to share 
the seed, and over the years poorer families try to accumulate 
such varieties from their wealthier relatives and neighbors. 

Ttie continuous, dedicated activities of Aymara men, women, 
and children belie the myth many urban Bolivians propagate 
about their intrinsic laziness, improvidence, and lack of motivation. 
Feeding, clothing, and housing their family in a marginal natural 
environment are more than enough to keep parents busy from 
sunup to sundown. Over and above this, they remarkably 
accumulate s^'nall arrounts of capital, provide leadership fc^ their 
community, sponsor a number of important fiestas, and, increas 
ingly, see to it that their children receive at least several years of 
formal education. They are seldom idle. Though their daily 
schedule varies from season to season, it generally keeps them 
going from six in the morning to ten or eleven at night. 

An outside visitor to an Aymara community may find it difficult 
to accept such an appraisal. Etiquette demands that the vjsitor be 
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given every necessary attention, even though this may mean ne 
glecting one's proper business. Nor should one give any sign of 
being pressed for time, or of being inconvenienced.* 

Each facet of the work load is shared as much as possible with 
unmarried children. In general, girls of any age and boys up to 
sevBii years of age are under the mother's command. Once boys 
have passed their seventh birthday, they are gradually guided into 
specifically male tasks unless the absence of female offspring 
obliges the family to assign them to sheep herding. 

A clear sexual division of labor permeates agricultural tasks. The 
sexes are equally productive, although they rarely do the same 
things. A woman's knowledge of the full potential of her commu 
nity's natural environment resources is as important as is that of 
her husband. Intense patterns of endogamy insure that she has 
this knowledge, and bilateral patterns of inheritance reinforce it. 

The Aymara woman is far from being a passive individual, sub- 
servient to an overbearing husband. Married couples work in 
extremely close cooperation, spending far more hours and days 
together than do couples in contemporary Western society. Their 
contribution to the economic well being of the household, while 
not identical, is fairly equal in weight. If anything, the woman 
holds the upper hand. She has a central role in all agricultural 
activities, selecting the seed, preparing manure, determining how 
much seed will be sown (e.g., whether one or two potatoes will go 
into each hill), how much ch'uhu and tunta will be prepared, 
which potatoes will be sold, etc. The woman dominates most 
matters having to do with livestock. It is she who has the first and 
last say in the family's finances, controlling most sales and pur 
chases, and guarding the family's coffers. With qood reason a 
respected Aymara saying is that while women are the heart of a 
household, men are mere visitors. 

The Economy: Labor 

Most Aymara dislike handling their economic activities alone. 
Trained in a culture that has for centuries supported patterns of 
mutual aid they find that work is more enjoyable, and that certain 
tasks can be accomplished much more efficiently, if shared with 
others. The increasing fragmentation of holdings triggered by 
recent population increase has wrought havoc with the large work 
parties of 20 or more individuals that were common a generation 
ago. But work parties, on a smaller scale, persist. Based essentially 
on tj^e traditions of exchange labor (ayni) and personalized wage 
labor (mmk'a), they tend to reinforce already existing ties between 
bilateral kinsmen, ritual km, and neighbors. 

Exchange labor (ayni) can be used to accomplish all sorts of 
tasks, though most commonly it is associated with either planting 
or harvest. With prodigious feats of memory, household heads 



*The imprebsions ot the filmmaker, 
Hubert Smith, illustrate this nicely. He 
agrees that the Ay mara (and many other) 
Indians have been grossly and wrongly 
accused of laziness But he feels that 
the need to correct this prejudicial im- 
pression should nut obscure the fact 
th<it, among the Aymara, ^conversation is 
an art and an important social mechan- 
ism. He IS right. The Aymara, while they 
work hard and consistently, understand 
and tully appre».i.ite the art of leisure. 



Aymara women. 
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*The two exceptions are an old man who 
IS an utiUiunoa, but attached to the 
household of the father-in-law of the 
woman who owns the land, and a young 
man who, untortunately, remains un- 
identified 



keep scrupulous records of how much ayni Ihey owe, and how 
much is owed to them. The close kin relationships existing among 
all but two o? the work party seen in the film indicate that it has 
probably been recruited as ayni labor.* 

"o avoid accumulating a curfeit of reciprocal responsibili^'es, 
helpers are sometimes recruited on the basis of mmk'a rather than 
ayni. Essentially a type of salaried labor, mink'a carries reimburse 
ment in accord with the particular task at hand. Individuals over 
nine years of age are thought capable of giving a full day of work 
and are recompensed accordingly. If they prove to be slow 
workers, they are simply not invited back. Mink'a parties, unless 
they have been organized by a mestizo outsider, quickly develop a 
competitive spirit, particularly in harvesting. Men and women who 
outdo the owners of the field are openly lauded. 

Of those individuals offering their services as mink'a, landless 
community members (utawawa) are among the most common. 
They often go from house to house, offering not only their own 
services but also those of their entire families. Such individuals 
provide a ready labor pool for seedtime and harvest during the 
agricultural cycle and for housebuilding, spinning, weaving, and 
hesding year around. They often prefer to collect in commodities 
such as potatoes, quinua, barley, dung, eggs, cheese, and used 
clothing 

Three common myths about peasant peoples are confounded 
by the people of Vitocota. Ont; is that peasants are lazy and lack 
ambition. The second is thc*t peasant women are downtrodden 
and hav^ no rea^ voice in important economic decisions. The third 
is that peasant communities, and Andean peasant communities in 
particular, offer us good exc^mples of "primitive communism." 
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The people of Vitocota are hard working and ambitious Much 
of the capital they accumulate is spent on occasional sponsorship 
of religious fiestas and on other types of ritual behavior. For any 
given individual, however, such expenditures come only a few 
limes in life, and are supremely important m demonstrating to their 
fellows that they care, and they are not miserly 

Women in Vitocota, their protests notwithstanding (cf the film 
on Andean Women), occupy an unusually powerful place m the 
society They are the backbone of most economic activity ar^d 
hold the family's purse strings 

The concept of private ownership, even of that most strategic 
resource the land -is firmly imbedded m the psyche of 
Vitocotans If told that they should turn over their goods and lands 
to communal authority, they would be the first to rebel 

For the Vitocotans, as for the majority of the Aymara, success in 
the potato harvest is tantamount to success in life. A telling 
proverb of these people is that without potatoes they would be 
like loose threads on a loom, for "potatoes are what bind life to 
gether " 

Change and Hopes for the Future 

The many reforms of the 1950s brought new opportunities and 
problems to V'tocota, just as they did to all other rural commu 
nities in Bolivia. Because of Vitocota's isolation, agrarian reform 
was less intense here than elsewhere. A number of former land- 
lords have kept title to at least part of their holdings. However, by 
and large, they have abandoned Ayata, their old center of power, 
and today live in La Paz. Each year they negotiate with leaders of 
local peasant unions [sindicatos) for the labor they need. Usually 
the agreement is to split the crop 50/50. 



Quechua day-'aborers working on land 
ow»-^ d by an AvaUi mosli/o, break for 
lun\.h Men and women in an Aymara 
fiiffiiiif or otnttiufiiii work group would 
prohabl\ nv)l oat ^eparateK 
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Peasant unsons were purposely created by the Reform govern 
ment (MNR) to soltdify the acconnplishments of the 1952 revolu- 
tion The unions of the Vitocota Ayata area have been less aggres- 
sive than many on the Altiplano or in valleys like Cochabamba in 
large part this has been a function of the isolation of the area 

Because road improvement accompanied the 1950 reforms, the 
Ayata Vitocota area is more accessible today than it ever was 
Even with this improved accessibility, however, few trucks service 
the area * As a result, prices of manufactured goods are extremely 
high, and those given for farm products depressingly low 

The basic effect of improved roads is the ease with which dis- 
illusioned peasants and townspeople can leave the area today 
Some hire out as salaried laborers for short periods of time in the 
Yungas, a canyon-like agricultural area near the city of La Paz. 
Others migrate directly and permanently to La Paz itself, where 
they compound the growing problem of under and 
unemployment 

There seems no great hope for places like Vitocota in the future 
The resource base allows for subsistence with a minimal surplus 
that car '^e traded or sold either m the Ayata or the La Paz 
marketplace High transport costs keep such trade to a minimun^ 
however Without fertilizers and insecticides, both of which would 
have to be shipped in, all production remains stagnant To make 
matters worse, m recent years new diseases have attacked oca 
and matze and reduced yields. 

Such are the factors leading parents in rnmmumt-es like Vito 
cota to support the local school .widly With s:^ ^11 holdings, 
minimal production, and :,candalous!y high costs of transportation 
for their products, peasants see little hope for their children, save 
escape Schooling, they feel, will qive the next generation freer 
and broader choices 

Both the Bolivian government jnd International Development 
Agencies seem to agree m principle witli such an assessment. 
Resources are not being fed into places like Vitocota, for it is 
widely felt that they face too many impediments to development- 
great isolation, depleted soils, and a difficult climate. Attention is 
rather being focused on the promise of large-scale commercial 
agriculture in the rich and often virginal lands of Bolivia's eastern, 
tropical plains. Vitocotans are unlikely to benefit from such a 
focus. When they migrate, it tends to be to the city of La Paz. The 
frontier lands are too alien o^d too distant to provide any great 
attraction 

What remains, then, for the Vitocoia area? Very probably more 
of the same into an indefinite future. It will continue to be a back- 
water, where some of Bolivia's more "exotic" customs are pre- 
served, and where the economy will allow for few luxuries beyond 
subsistence. Yet the Third World is full of such backwaters, it 
would be unrealistic to expect that Bolivia could be an exception. 



•See C>hso^^.^^u>n^ on Xhc Market in 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE MARKET IN AYATA 



By HUBERT SMITH 



Late Friday night, from terminals near La Paz's wholesale dis 
tnct. two 3-ton Toyota trucks rumble down into the city's center, 
pick up the twistmg rood that will take them up and out of th^ city 
to the lip of the Alliplano, and begin the trip to Ayata. They aie 
t.ghtly packed with goods and, on top of and among the bundles, 
lue passengers Huddled under flapping tarpaulins they sway and 
iurch through the pitted streets of El Alto, the sprawling La Paz 
suburb that catches and holds city-seeking immigrants until they 
either stjck and move further down the city's sloping sides or drift 
back to their farms The government control station checks the 
drivers' papers, the passengers and the cargo. Finally, they begir> a 
rapid traverse of the dusty gravel road that slips up and around the 
Northeastern shore of Lake Titicaca. 



Hu'^ert Smith, who earned his B. A and 
M A aegrecb in CommuniLationb and 
Enghsh at the Unnerbit) of Michigan 
and Ohio Stale Univerb.tv, had exten- 
sive experience in pubhc leleMsion and 
universilv tilm produLlion before be 
Luming an independent dc)cumentarv - 
ethnographic filmmakci in 1%9 He di- 
rected the SIX iilms on Bolivia in the 
AUFS series, the T.at - of ChiiUsie 



Achacachi, Carabuco, and finally Escoma picking up pas 
sengers but losing few for they have not yet outrun the buses 
that ply this road. At Escoma they turn right into the foothills of 
(he Cordillera Real of the Andes chain. The choking dust is behind 
them and they begin the slow climb from 12,000 feet through the 
valleys and around the switchba-^ks. Huallpacayo, Wilikaya, 
Mocomoco . . . during the dry season the rams are manageable and 
the roadbed stays intact. The top-heavy loads seem to SA/ing over 
the edge of the narrow grade and the passengers stare at eternity 
The final pass always has a dusting or mantle ot snow It is at 
18,000 feet and Ayata is near. Sixteen to nineteen hours have 
passed since leaving La Paz. The cnolas nurse their citildren and 
make ready to debark with the huge bundles of dried fish they 
have brought from the Lake to trade in the marKet. Others shift 
their loads of oranges, bananas, onions, and coca leaves 

The engines roar as the trucks brake their descent along the 
plunging valley road. The trucks stop briefly m Vitocota and dis 
charge a few passengers. Three kilometers below, m the plaza of 
Ayata, the town residents are gathered. Their ears have been 
pricked since n^ on and they've sorted the engines' noise from the 
familiar valley sounds a half hour before they reach Vitocota 
These trucks are th«ir only true contact with the rest of Bolivia and 
the world.* They bring mail, loved ones, supplies, and gossip 
During the rainy season, owing to a washout or some other special 
circumstances,** trucks may not arrive for weeks 



The onlv other outride news is one- 
way broadcasting trom the commercial 
radio station in La Paz There is a regular 
message service by this radio, but to 
reply one must journey to La Paz. Ayata 
does have a telegraph but messages 
rarely m.^ke it through In extreme 
emergencies one may walk to the sm:ill 
tin mine beyond the high pass and use 
their short-wave radio Such is the na- 
ture of communication for Ayata and the 
Indian communities that dot the valley 

**lt the militant Lampesino militia in 
Aciiacachi has been upset b> a govern 
menl dictum, they mav have to shut 
down the road tu tur*.e a retraction in 
their favor 
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People and animals arrive in Avata 



•Markets everv* Sundav and onlv on 
Sundavs 




The weary passengers slowly stretch their legs and stand, 
looking calmly at the small crowd below them. Messages and 
questions are exchanged. No one hurries to climb dc^vn . per 
haps savoring the absence of noise and motion they move then 
bodies gently, handing children and other small bundles to Their 
fnends. Each truck's tailgate is eventually lifted and the big 
bundles thump or are lowered to the cobbles. Most of the goods 
are moved into the room that serves as terminal and locked up 
The drivers and their families stroll to the small boarding house for 
a hot meal - later they will bed down in the terminal with a few of 
the traders. Market will begin at eight Sunday morninq ' 

At dawn the roads to Ayata are strung with shadowy shapes 
men, women, children, horses, mules, pigs. They stream down the 
slopes from the higher Aymara communities and trudge up the 
steep trails from the Quechua villages lower down, "^heir animals 
are laden with homespun bags, bulging with shelled maize or 
potatoes. Some will be sold and some is harvest-share for a 
mestizo landlord. The women carry cobbed maize in their shawls 
[awayus), for maize is the medium of exchange in the Ayata 
market, with eggs, potatoes, and oca (another tuber) running poor 
seconds. 

By S A.M. the market stalls are strung out on two sides of the 
plaza. ie mestizo shopowners have rigged their muslin awnings 
and are selling flour, drinking alcohol {178 proof), candles, soap, 
kerosene, matches, salt, and sugar. 

By the curb, the Indian entrepreneurs (almost every trader js a 
woman) or "cholas" have each seated themselves and their 
children behind a mound of their produce. Small dned fish are the 
most popular commodity- three cholas sit side by side each 
conducting her own enterprise. Next to them a bale of bananas 
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has been torn open and a few bunches arranged for display A 
httle further down are a couple of women offering onions, The^'e 
mdv be oranges and perhaps tomatoes, too. 

At the corner of the plaza there is a change of "departments/' 
Here are the nonedibles, led by the traders in coca. They reach 
into the bales and pull out handfuls of dried leaves. This staple is 
piled in awayus or held in aprons for transfer to a husband's 
shoulder bag {chu"spa). 

Household goods are piled in little mounds -pans, scissors, 
needles, plastic combs, rheap sunglasses. Several older cholas 
deal in vegetable and chemical dyes. The colorful substances are 
s()read like a field of flowers before them. 

Tht^ most striking aspect of the market is the predominance of 
women, both traders and customers. Little knots of men stand 
wuHio the plaza itself, chatting. Their wives walk the street, com 
p i ..,^n shopping, looking for the chola who is most generous. At 
edch stand a knot of watchers carefully eyes the transactions. 
They try to choose the chola, and the moment . all factors are 
weighed to gam the smallest advantage. 

When she makes her decision, she kneels before the chola and 
sets her maize-laden awoyu next to her and covertly selects 
several cobs to fill her felt hat. The small cobs are placed in the 
buttom and larger ones on too -a ruse that doesn't always work. 
She waits patiently, worried the chola may pick her at the wrong 
moment, perhaps jUSt after a quarrel with another customer. She 
attempts to avoid this by leaning forward and presenting her hat at 
' cjood" moments If the mood shifts she may withdraw her hat, 
lean back on her heels and look away or start to converse with an 
onlooker 
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F-inally the chola accepts her hat and briskly sorts through the 
cobs Discovering the small ones she may glance at the customer 
and ruefully juggle the tiny cobs for a moment. Then, having con 
veyed her scorn for this httle subterfuge, she hands the hat back to 
a grcup of women shelling the cobs behind her These women 
work for the chola in return for produce — it is a necessary task 
because shelled corn is lighter and more compact, it makes good 
packing for eggs taken in barter, and the market in La Pa/ deals 
with It only m this form. 



The chola grabs a couple of handfuls of small fish, drops them 
in the hat and plops it back in front of the customer. The customer 
picks It up, moves the fish with her fingers, and shoves it back at 
the chola "Give me more/' she says. The chola may drop another 
half-d< *^n immediately or she may argue. 'The cobs were small, 
I've alreadv given you a lot' Do you think wo get presents^ Why 
don't you give me a gift, how about some custard apples 
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In bartering, good^ .^re ofti- > nu-a^^Lirc^ 
bv the hattul 



(chenmoyasP" Eventually she will fhng a few more fish into the 
hat in an obligatory fmale to every transaction - the same is true 
witii every commodity sold m bulk 

The customer, if she regards the transaction as favorable, may 
load up her hat again and trade for i lOre fish If not, she will care- 
fully place the fish in her awayu and circulate a bit more before 
selecting another fish trading chola One would never think of 
moving directly to a competitor for such open betrayal is not 
\\Kj' My taken or forgotten One is free to move about but circum 
spection IS aoprecialed (There are. however, favored customers 
icaseras) These women are regulars either as transactors or sup 
pliers of a particular item ) 

Bv noon the market is dying Indian families munch on cold 
lunches of boiled maize and potatoes Cholas rewrap their bales A 
few men buy alcohol to fortify them for the long walk home - they 
engineer the purchase {perhaps ;he only one they will make that 
day) but turn unabashedly to their wives for the coins to pay. After 
the purchase is made they will lust as gravely place the change in 
*he outstretched hmd of the family money manager 

VVhne the women have beer, trading, the men have been both 
c|0S5iping and conducting business Perhaps they have contracted 
♦ or hauiaqe w.th a mestizo townsman They may have been 
^erri.ited for day Jabor or asked to help thatch tfie house of an 
AvaU^ resider.t But their wiv^s have made the important de 
' .sjor^h, carefully ail'.'tt'f^q t^e family's n"»eaqer resources barter 

Tnp Tucks dep.^''^ at 3 o rjock Monday mormnq They make the 
•j.fhcoli cumb to the ton of the pass m the cool hours before dawn 
0^^ top they pause an hour to rest and let th^ engines cool 
S )>petimes an Indian teenage*- slips fron^ the shadows and begs a 
raUi to La PdZ Sometimes a womed parent approaches the driver 
StH^KfOg a son or dauqhter 

With it^e sur^ they are on their way the traders to anotfier 
morket. the passengers to La Paz and intermediate points, the 
drivers thir^King of the long trips that will fill their week before they 
agasn embark for Ayata And. below m the town, the waking resi 
dent? V lit for the famt dud foreign ftowl of the engine to be 
swallo Hi by the wind 
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Women 



bv MARTHA JAMES HARDMAN 



Warmipuniy taq yatihapachisti- 
chachast w/sitak/chiy 

the tr3nslation of which may be 

It f$ the w/fe who knows all, 
the husband /s but a visitor 



The basic virtue of all Aymara is resptrct- respect for every 
human being This virtue is mculcated in the children by precept, 
by proverbs, by admonition, and by correction for any slip. A lack 
of respect is seen either as treating another human like an animal 
or as acting like an animal oneself. The basic division in Aymara 
grammar is also between the human and the nonhuman. There is 
one set of pronouns for human, and one set for nonhuman. Only 
after distinguishing human/nonhuman is sex distinguished -and 
terms used for humans are not used for animals and vice versa. 
The presence of another human must always be acknowledged; 
children must greet elders and all others without fail; the adults 
always greet each other. The penalty for treating others as animals 
IS withdrawal or silence on the part of the offended person. Out- 
siders frequently violate these codes and are met with the "taci- 
turn" Aymara. Because the dominant culture perceives women as 
subservient, such breaches of social grace occur more frequently 
with Aymara women 

The Aymara woman is not without power or resources She is 
not, within her culture, a subject person. She and her man do dif- 
ferent thmgs, but they are essential to each other, and, to live well, 
must form a cooperative and equal partnership, a fact known to 
both In this decade when the new concern for women has been 
marked by the designation of International Women's Year, we 
would do well to look to other societies, like the Aymara, to see 
how a more equitable society could be run -rather than seeing 
them through our own culture's distorted lenses. The harshness of 
the Aymara environment and our ethnocentncity should not blind 
us to the uncommon respect for humanness in the Aymara social 
structure 

Since the time of the Conquest, various groups have tried to 
impose upon the Aymara their , concepts, mamly Hispanic, of 
social organization, including the relationships between males and 
females Assuming its own superiority, the conquering culture 
remained blind to the Aymara reality. A good deal of preaching 
plannmq, and teaching about male female role models has gone 
into persuading the Aymara to be more "like us 
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*The organi/titiun ot subiect matter toi 
writing an irticie on Avinara women is 
also tvpicaily Western It is part ot the 
Western perception ot "mankind" that 
the nornn. is male the temale is deriva 
tive It IS part of our — and the pro- 
ducers — cultural baggage It is not the 
Avmara bias It ma\ even be necessar\ 
that material on women be presented 
separately tor Western audiences, toi all 
too often what women do m a general 
tilm remains invisible especiailv it it 
ci>ntradicts prejudices 

**^ome A\m >ra are awaie ot the ineon- 
gruency between their own world view 
and that ot the Western world One inci 
dent from mv own experience mav illus- 
trate when selectmg persons to work 
with the Avmara Language Materials 
Proiect at the Umversitv ot Florida, an 
Avmara man explained to me that \\c 
would require a temale V\ mara ^^peakt . 
Of the two A\mara co authors ut the 
materials, one is a woman and one a 
man ^Hardman, \apita, Vasquez, et al 
AYMAR AR \ ATIQA\' ATAKl, 1^74^ 
Most other materials (missionarx Peace 
Corps, et*. > have tired partK because or 
a smgular reliance on male intormants 
•\\marci, however would not be \vn;a- 
ra it u()men uere excluded 
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!t should not be surprismg, therefore, that some of the verbaliza- 
tions shown m the film conform remarkably well to Western 
notions.^ The Aymara have had 400 years to learn and to pass on 
to tlieir children what it is the "misti" (European man or woman) 
wishes to hear. Courtesy demands that one say what one's 
listener wishes to hear, but for most of the Aymara, these words 
are irrelevant.** As you watch the film, contrast the ideals the 
women express with their actual performance in routine activities. 

Role, Status, and Power 

Women are the primary producers in Aymara society through 
their control of agriculture, livestock, finances, and the household, 
although the labor of children and men is similarly essential to the 
family's general welfare. Men too have important roles in agricul- 
ture and have primary control of contact with outsiders, mainly 
Spanish-speaking people of basically Western culture, for the 
pattern of contact is determined by the outsiders. Men also are 
dominant in cererrionial roles, both political and religious. Yet 
women and men may substitute for each other in any of the roles 
when necessity demands, and the cultural focus is on comple- 
mentarity and interdependence. When a woman gives birth, for 
example, her husband will take over all her responsibilities for a 
period, with or without help from relatives. It is generally acknowl- 
edged, however, that women are more competent at men's work 
than men are at women's, thus you are more likely to see a woman 
plowing than a man dropping the potato seed, and you are more 
likely to sue a woman in a ceremonial position than a man barter- 
ing in the marketplace 

The division of labor as given by the participants in the film 
merits closer attention The women begin by saying that they can 
do everything. They then enumerate: we cook; take food to 
plowers, select seed; plant potatoes, ocas, apillas, corn, spin, care 
for animals, weave, arrange the house; raise the children; bear 
children, break clods, fertilize, and, on occasion, work at trades 
The man adds that the women also butcher. 

The men, according to the women, get firewood; tend the 
cookmg fire, bring logs, make thread, mend their pants, plow; spin 
yarn, weave, braid (ropes); play the flute; and help the women 
raise children, cook, weave, spin. The man adds that men work 
with the pick as well as the foot plow, and that they butcher. 

Children, the women say, pasture pigs, sheep, llamas, help in 
the fields, get water and firewood; help spin, and help break clods. 
Assignment of such chores to children carries with it greater 
expectation of responsible implementation than most North 
Amencans generally realize Maria Marasa, wfio is only about 
eight years of age, is entrusted with a flock that represents 
approximately one fifth of the family's wealth. Children, of course, 
also play (and court) m the fields and pastures. Like young people 
everywhere, they would like to have more money, for clothes, 
dances, fiestas, and frivolities 
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At the end of the enumeration, one old woman states that no 
one Sits and does nothmy, that each does what needs to be done 
as soon as the need is evident. This last statement is probably 
closest to the real Aymara cultural ideal: hard work, responsibility, 
and cooperation Laziness is perhaps the worst sin - and the worst 
insult. Aymara are far more concerned with habits of industry and 
productivity than with what we would call sex roles. 



The lists represent about the same division of labor as has been 
recorded in other Aymara communities/ The people in the film, Caitci, V\ilham E , Aumiita Lom- 

however, omitted many details — obvious to them, but not to us muuittc^ dud tin A'^tufhin Rcfonn. Uni- 
Both men and women weave, but not usually the same article; for versitv ot Florida Prt^ss, Gainesville, 
example, women typically weave the awayu, the cloth used for jg,,^ p j^q^ 
carrying burdens on the back, while men typically weave the sacks 
used for carrying the harvest on pack animals. Women usually do 
the spinning, men the twisting — both operations, equally neces- 
sary, look identical to the untrained eye. Nursing infants are 
almost exclusively in the care of women, but as soon as they 
toddle and more so after weaning, older siblings and men spend 
more time caring for children. By age six or eight, if the family is 
not together, a young boy is likely to spend most of his time with 
fns father, a young qirl morp time with her mother 
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It is significant that both men and women in the film omitted 
mention of those spheres which are under the predominant con- 
trol of one sex or the other: the marketplace and family finances 
(women) and ceremonial positions (men). Instead, they focused 
on their interdependence, those aspects of their lives where they 
must work together injharmony and cooperation for the task to be 
accomplished. 

Most of an Aymara woman's activities are carried on out- 
doors— either in the fields, in the market, or in the courtyard of 
her home. Only sleeping is invariably indoors. Houses are solidly 
and practically built, without windows, which might encourage 
thieves or let in the cold. Virtually no attention is given to interior 
decoration. Some families have the cooking fire inside, others 
cook outdoors in a lean-to. In any case, family activity centers 
around the courtyard: people prefer to eat there and it is there that 
Aymara receive guests and perform most household tasks. The 
complex of buildings around the courtyard may include, in 
addition to sleeping quarters, corrals for the animals, shelter for 
the smaller animals, and storage for the harvest and for foodstuffs 
and seeds. 

Aymara women hold the purse strings for the family. Care of the 
household includes the disposition of ail goods, including food, as 
well as all money. Controlling who may eat what and how much is 
a powerful role in a society where food is highly valued, symboli- 
cally and otherwise, and where it may also be in short supply, par- 
ticularly at certain seasons. 



Communal pasture m Vitocota 
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Most of an Aymara's waking hours are spent working in the 
fields. Wresting subsistence from the hard, harsh land requires 
constant cooperation between woman and man, with help from 
children and kin, real and fictive, as well as reliance on Aymara 
institutions such as ayni* and mink'a. These institutions reinforce 
community ties and obligations in addition to supplementing the 
family as labor unas dunng peak periods of agricultural work 

As corollary to an Aymara woman's primary control of the 
purse, she is the family trader She sells the family produce and 
buys what the family needs If a family grows commercial crops 
(e g , onions), a woman will leave her husband home to caie for 
the house, older children, and fields while she takes the harvest to 
market in La Paz or other trade center Periodically, women from 
Vitocota shop and trade in nearby centers, such as Escoma or 
Chuma, for goods not home-grown or locally produced 
Sometimes the trip is planned as an excursion for the whole 
family Husbands are sometimes sent by their wives to pui chase 
Items m the marketplace, but it is considered a risky venture as the 
men are likely to pay too much Most large purchases -a bicycle, 
for example -are agreed upon mutually by the partners m a 
marriage, only exceptionally will a man go ahead with a purchase 
against his wife's wishes 

Education and the Cultural Environment 

As more Aymara attend school or travel outside villages like 
Vitocota, they come in contact with people and institutions that 
differ from their own. The dominant culture in Bolivia, politically 
and socially, is Hispanic. Most Spanish-speaking Bolivians have 
imbibed the values of the Iberian peninsula along with its Ian 
guage. A notable feature of this Hispanic cultural complex is a 
preference for dealing "man to man" on important issues. In their 
relations with these "outsiders," the Aymara superficially comply 
An Aymara woman's decision oi opinion is relayed through her 
husband - who states it as he knows the mtstt expects him to, i e , 
as his own 

A grammatical particular adds to the impression of male 
dominu .ce that is created In Aymara the designation of singular 
and plural is grammatically optional. A speaker of Aymara does 
not, ordinarily, mark number. On the other hand, Aymara de 
mands that the inclusion or exclusion of the second person, 
you," always be marked. Therefore, the Aymara who speak 
Spanish have taken two forms in Spanish (English is )ust like 
Spanish at this point!, the forms yo. "I," and nosotros, "we," 
which make for them a meaningless distinction, and used them for 
a meaningful distinction; i e., yo means "not-you" and nosotros 
means "you-included." Thus, an Aymara speaker talking to an 
outsider about Aymara matters will use what to the Aymara is the 
"not-you" form, but which the outsider understands as the 
singular form my house, my field, my potatoes, I plant, I harvest, I 
buy, I sell, etc 



*a\^ni. exchange labor, mink a. per- 
sonalized wage laboi 
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Wt' u omen 



> 1>I^ ilW My;/// 



For v;/n's // ^ not fe.iUu ut'n'^^.pu 

Wt' ii^t ifi liifU'rt'fit linu - /'('u .iul^if! 
hoth to ^J/«H»/' 

hi ffiy tirfie there u\}^n t Cro:fi\; to /r.u>/ 
} here lai^u t ,:ny ^ohoo! 

If thtrt- had i't t M Coifi^^ ti> -t/iiu'.' 

u fite' 

For vjzWs It s iii^^erx '^t 
I ht V rr.uif /o /t>t> 

"^o^rie turn lilt ^r^ii x' /i/f'i'* 

Women in cunveistitiun 



Because of the pattern of culture contact and because socio 
economic mobility requires Spanish, Aymara women attach great 
importance to formal schooling for their sons. They often deter- 
mine that at least one of their sons shall have a "good" education 
The women have been at the center of community organizations, 
particularly after the 1952 revolution, formed to build schools 
These buildings are the pride of the community, and often the best 
in the area. Afterward, the women have petitioned the govern- 
ment for teachers The women then push their sons, with or 
without the approval of their husbands, into attending school 
(Every Aymara man 1 have known who has achieved a relatively 
high level of education has been pushed there by fiis mother 
often herself illiterate and monolingual in Aymara and some- 
times lacking the father's consent.) Because the dominant His- 
panic society, which also determines the curricula, opens fewer 
and less attractive doors for girls, obviously there is less perceived 
need for their formal schooling If a family cannot afford to send all 
Its children to school, preference will be given to the boys, the 
choice, however, reflects attitudes in the don^inant culture, not 
among the Aymara. 

In the marketplace, women keep accurate commercial accounts 
in their heads, and tha girls learn from their motheis to do complex 
arithmetical operations rapidly. They are also able to remember 
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accounts for people whom they have dealt with over long periods. 
One old women I know, illiterate, can recount all the debts 
incurred in her village over the last 60 years, the amount of the 
principal, to whom it is owed, and how much interest has accrued. 
She can remember with equal facility how much certain goods 
cost and when. 

Marriage, Kin, and Community 

Marriage is a long, heavily symbolic process among the 
Aymara not a simple ceremony. Permission for sexual activity is 
a minor or negligible aspect of a rite which has as its focus the 
stabilizing of community life and property. Completion of all the 
ceremonies attendant to marriage may even take several years.* 

Marriages among the Aymara come about in various ways 

(a) The marnage may be arranged by the parents This is not 
frequent, and accounts for most of the very young marriages 

(b) A couple in love may ask their parents to arrange a mar 
nage This is the expensive, formal way, and quite desirable. It 
may look to an outsider like (a) becaus of the couple's reticence 
in revealing affection publicly Afterward this arrangement may be 
claimed to have been the first because of continued reluctance to 
admit what goes on in the fields or pastures 

(c) The couple may elope, thus forcing parents to .Tiake 
arrangements This is the cheaper way, and may be sanctioned oy 
the parents without their necessarily admitting it, if finances are a 
problem 

Before any marriage takes place, godparents must be selected 
(In some Aymara villages, two sets of godparents are chosen ) 
The godparents are responsible for seeing that the prospective 
husband and wife receive good advice and that they get along 
well In addition, if a marriage goes on the rocks, particularly in the 
early stages, the godparents are held responsible. Because it is 
their reputation that suffers, it is difficult to persuade someone to 
be a godparent unless he or she feels the couple is compatible 
From the moment the first steps are taken toward the marriage 
ceremony, the importance of cooperation in Aymara culture is 
made clear, not only the cooperation and "living well" between 
the partners of the marriage, but also the ties and obligations of 
the couple now becoming complete people within the community. 
And the reciprocal relationships extend through the generations 
Couples who do not get along reasonably well have trouble later 
getting godparents for their children, and thus trouble getting 
people for mmk'a and aym, and so on 

In the marriage preparations and ceremonies a strong emphasis 
IS also placed on productivity and industry Both the bride's and 
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All/ ^irU hiii'c a^kid nn Whu duin't you 
put mc ni the <chool 
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\\lic?i uou ^iUc ^'^(' old cnou^^h, you <>efit 
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lohcu uou ^dic oic oldcf^ 1/01/ ordcfcd 
^ut /(' u ofk lu tht fields \\u <^ul^ tell me 
this 

l\( Wiifited to ft Ltd .^vd loitc hcciiH>e the 
hou^c^ w I ii PiiZ hdVi fiufuhets on them 

We u\uited to Idvu ^o ice mi^ht live 
ii ithout pfohleoi^ I hat ^ how mi/ yrWs 

talk 

A\ mar a woman 



Wilham L Carter, Trial Marriage 
in [ho Andes"*' foithcoming in AndoiVi 
lind Wufnux^i Ralph Bolton, 

odiior 
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the groom's wedding finery is designed to display their industry. 
The concern is less with beauty than in demonstrating how pro- 
ductive each one is. In this way, the couple provides evidence of 
prior achievements, having already worked to acquire or make 
tht f finery. Thus tney are assumed to be off to a good start. 
Gifts — in money and goods — are gratefully received by the god- 
parents on behalf of the couple. These tokens are, in fact, aym. 
Collectively, the gifts are viewed as a type of loaned capital which 
gives the young couple something to work with and simultane- 
ously expresses the faith of the community in the future produc- 
tiveness of the couple. The a/n/ debts symbolized by the gifts will 
be paid off over a period of many years, and represent the strong 
ties to the community the couple assumes at marriage. In one of 
the »narriage ceremonies, all the money the couple has received is 
wrapped in a bundle and placed on the woman's back. Hers to 
dispense and control, it is symbolic of her role in family finances. 
Other ceremonies are similarly concerned with property, almost 
always in land. Usually, the young couple's parents will give them 
a portion of the family's land, either as an outright gift in lieu of 
rights on inheritance or in usufruct until disposition by the parents. 

By the time all the ceremonies have been completed, the couple 
has shown the community some evidence of their seriousness and 
productivity, has received some land to work, and is inoebted to 
most of the people around them. Equally important, the couple 
has some capital and the support of the community, which has an 
interest — an investment, in fact — in the success of the enterprise. 
The newly married couple, moreover, will help to launch other 
new couples, and thus will have people indebted to them, again 
strengthening community ties. 

The Aymara marriage is tho coming together of two km groups 
and the establishing of now km ties, particularly ceremonial ties. It 
establishes for them a position of responsibility within the commu- 
nity. The two individuals remam two individuals. No names are 
changed at marriage, and all property remains individually held, 
although jointly cultivated, and will be disposed of individually, 
usually through equal inheritance to each child from each parent. 
In none of the Aymara ceremonies is the role of the woman shown 
or ^elt to be less than that of the man — different, but not less. If 
anything, the woman's role is more valued because of her edge in 
productivity. Only in those cases where a Catholic or Protestant 
ceremony is held as one of the mc w ceremonies does the woman 
assume infenor status because of her sex. In Latin or Spanish, 
such ceremonies may be largely or entirely unintelligible to the 
participants, although some are now he'd in Aymara. Aymara 
Itself has had to be distorted in the attempt to express the lower 
status accorded woman within the Christian marriage Even so, 
the Christian ceremony is but one of 10 or 15 ceremonies Aymara 
perform over a period of many months. 

Marriage is not romanticized among the Aymara, and there are 
numerous folk sayings to the effect that singles have it made and 
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that marriage is hard work and expensive. The women in the film 
comment favorably, at one point, on some elderly single women 
iivmg quite well. At the same time, the verb "to marry," jaqicha 
sir)d, literally means to cause oneself to become a person and full 
status in the community is reserved for those who are married 
Despite these ambivalent attitudes, virtually everyone eveniually 
marries— some very late indeed. There are \e\j young marnages. 
the average age is between 25 and 35, although late thirti<^s or 
early forties marriages are not unusual. 

No Aymara woman goes into marriage expecting anything but 
hard work - nor does any Aymara man for that matter. Life is very 
hard for the Aymara woman. It is not the structure of her society 
but the harshness of her physical environment. Hers are the prob 
lems of the human condition. Poor health, crop losses, high mor 
tality rates -all take their toil Realistic and reliable m^^^hods for 
controlling childbearing are not available, although seme native 
herbs and remedies may indeed be effective for some purposes 
The Aymara A^oman is subject to the difficulties that all women 
everywhere have always faced' too many children, not enough 
children, children too late, children too early, and all the risks 
inherent m bringing forth the much valued new generation 
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Mt !s quiti- ditticult to tiansLitt' \\nijK> 
into I n^hsh I irst t*\er\ r\\ m ,^ 
sfpttMice ^.arru's w ith it a suttix tv> niaik 
tho Jata souict* l^ui the spoakor witnc^^ 
the o\ont' Was kno\vlfdi;o In hoaisa\ ' 
B\ interciue^ Or not w itni»sst»d b\ an\ 
one' Or outsiJe the nnoKomont ot Jlu^ 
-spi-akor" Jo not do this m i ngh'^h 
and m ta*.t it \Msb t< indKatc an\ 
thin<; about d.:ta s^juko nuist usuall\ 
add anothi: ilau^' iCHir k-^al protes 
^jon attempts to dt ' with this.iiltiaiitv 
Kiil the tinu- - with onI\ moduate sli^ 
i^fss as anvone attt-nipl to uad* 
le^alfse will attest ) 1 heietoie the an 
^uer to an\ question in -\\inara in 
lude^ i>ne ol the^e stittixes whah i^ 
then iv;noied when tiansiatini; uurre^t 
h i intt> I n^h^h cHer the couise ol the 
'iii>\ie houevt-r the etteet is quite dit 
teu-nt trom that obtained b\ n-adin^the 
tutt Avniara text Vor example, in the 
translation as it appears in the subtitle 
the spt-aker as a wiunan, sa\s thttt 
\\i»inen aie weak But hei actual state 
nuMit usfs .\ suttiv to induate that thi 
speaker n<.'t tn\ol\od I he ir.oie vU^^u 
rate rendering; i^ tho\ sa\ we re \stak 
t>ut 1 woukln t knou v^bout that 



.jnd almost ritualistic act for Ayma.a women, and it is 
accompanied by a rharacteristic intonation pattern a specific 
style of speech and language forms, and frequently tears, which 
are dried away immediately upon completion of the lament. Such 
lanientation rituals tend toward extreme and absolute statements, 
tempered by Aymara syntactic construction v^o complex for 
translation in film subtitles * "I'm not needed anymore, nobody 
ioves me My children have forgotten me, I'll go away forever " It 
IS as if talking about the )oys of life might tempt ill fortune, always 
lurking in so harsfi an environmetU, therefore, exaggerate the bad 
so It won't get worse and lei the young know tfiat nothing 
comes easily 

Directions of Change 

The lot of tht* Ayniard woman is made more difficult by the 
sexism of the dominant society, and it becomes progressively 
mure difficult as Aymara men are influenced by Hispanic custom 
She IS not allowed to be heard, her accomplishments are either 
credited to her men or discounted, and, although she controls the 
marketplace, even in cities like La Paz, her status outside her own 
people IS unrecognized Yet many of the truck fleets, for example, 
carrying produce into La Paz are owned by Aymara women, who 
may have men drivtnu for them Some Aymara women drivt^ 
ihemsplves The 1966 Bolivian National Auto Racifiq conu)etitK'ri 
was won by an Aymara woman. 

Bt'cause the dominant society projects itself onto the Aymara, 
and ignorantly presumes Aymara men run everything], efforts to 
lielp the Aymara "develop" regularly turn into "failures." Two 
recent examples suffice to illustrate the patterns International 
development agencies chose a number of Aymara men to be 
instructed in rabbit breeding and sheep shearing Tfie Aymara 
women in both cases thought it was all very fufjny, hut never told 
tf)e outsiders The outsiders did not ask and never approached the 
w(jmen The outsiders took the whole affair very seriously, of 
course, with diplomas, ceremonies, and all the appropriate 
trappings The Aymara men politely played just the role the out 
siders wanted while they were there. Because Aymara women 
control the livestock, whatever good suggestions the instructors 
migtit have made were wasted. They were simply talking to the 
wrong people In a similar case, an attempt to improve agricultural 
production through seed selection and- or introduction bypassed 
the women who in practice control the potato and other crop 
seeci 

Tfie sexism of the dominant culture is felt ir^creasingly among 
the Aymara Two channels of influence are particularly important 
and sometimes overlap, the experience of education in Protestant 
schools and the process of adjustment m an urban, and therefore 
more Hispanic, environment In some cases the lot of the rural 
Aymara woman may deteriorate Men who are gentle, cooperative 
farmers in the country may become brutal wife beaters m the city 
as they become less pagan (more Christian by missionary 
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standards) and more urbane (more civilized by dominant culture 
standards) Where conversion to Protestantism has occurreci, 
Ayrnara women may be urged by the missionaries to be subsc^r 
vient to theif husbands when Aymara culture wou''^ demand no 
such thing In such cases women may learn to deniqrate them 
selves verbally, often without understanding what that sfK)uki 
mean culturally and therefore without implementation With 
spread of public schooling, both Ayrnara men ar^d wc)n)er) 
become more adept at mouti)in(j sex role coricepts from th»' 
Western world Un(ierstandi.u] them is som^rhiD^j else * 

Married coupies do, of course, o'larrel, tfie fretiuf^oc^ uf p**. 
feet marriages ' among the Aymara is p^ot)ablv not iTuif h c^rejtrr 
than anywhere m human society The fights are nut netessdniv 
onf* sided, however, not.^ tnat in tf)e fight de?( ribeti in the fiim it 
was \he daughter and the dGUQhter /c7i^ who t(jok ^ (*r ^ of tf^r 
r.an stoppt^J hjm jnd put him in his plcUe VVon)en •e(]ul.ir!v 
i)'eak up the men i> f'cjh.is. cin(i it the r^>en -iff* (j' jnK Mir w>f7i >n 
take th»nii hf)m*'> <ir)d put theni to brd 



i h.\o o*. ^ ti^ion u^pvMHied b\ ex- 
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lu t jiul the ^ ultLU icper*. usmoH' o\ the 
int M 'dut. tioii ot ni.ili- viennn jn^. r jnd the 
V * >n st\juen I \ jlumi' v't w (inu'n au' not 



The Ayr^virci romrmuoity of V:;occ ) is close knit So( lal pr*'^ 
surev favor maroage, and divoxe Oi separa^ on is r)ot con)mofi 
However, no Ayrnara woman is obhgcrd econornicallv remain 
with a man sf)e owns her own Idod, ar)d she controls th^^ finances 
She often has a place m the marKet wijere* sh(^ car) t)uy anci sell 
iand snrewd bargainers t'u^y nre) and is (|enf7ally ronsid^'^^d 
''(ipat)lp of doing "anythmn 



'n tf)e filn)'s last see t^ whfm tf'f- vouf)g q^rl arxl b(^y du^ cJsh'd 
To move aside so that ai . older rr)cin may tak»* water from tf)e w^-ii 
vV"' se<' clearly that it is age an(i not sex tl)at deterrTunes the m.ir) s 
brustjue tone As the children matpjre in a workJ eve' mom con 
srious of woman s roU' a iS to be hoped that their o^jvu tr.Kiit!on<it 
values may corme to b^» a[)pf*^(.idte(i l)v the Idfo^. sck letv cjofj that 
they themselves .tviv t)e exen)pl.jrs of tlvir uidustnous <nrl <o 
op»*r<itiv^* SO' iHiy 
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Beliefs 
Film Dialogue 

I ucrjt fi^ Chun. I thi^! yiri thcu to i,} 

I It' ^ulizt' i nil \»ctiitht'r^ .cill^ thAt ict'fc 

I I oulii 'lAve /(>sf it u''/ 

U i- s^iwi / a\2^ hen' 

I he icovieu iOuLi*! t do ani/thirii^ 

Beside-- u'(' u'L''r y^rvefitcd ffo^n doiu^^ 

no ^'cedom 

Iho^c toic'i yecfic cheated u-^ .:t tfu r i'Il 
-'UfO t,\)k ow noui .i 

Uw clerks irould -uu< Co>ur hjck -'oxt 

\\c :orrr >iothin^ non' th.-u then \iddc^ 

Althoui^h u't' ->t'fVt\i thcfn well ici\^ot the 
^atfic treatment 

I hat s hole it u^cd to he I u oiked with' 
out '-toppm^: 

I duiti t let them >teal a ^lUs^ie i^unu ot ^and 

All thi^ u a-^ for mu thildreu 

A\le)andro Mamam 

* 'Don" IS a Spanish honorific, it*- 
equivalent in Aymaia is "Tata ' 



THE SPIRIT POSSESSION OF 
ALEJANDRO MAMANI 

by THOMAS G. SANDERS 



Alejandro Maman' is an old man. As this filnn is being made, 
Don Alejandro is about 81 years of age and is drawing near the 
end of his long life. Like almost everyone in Vitocota, a small 
Bolivian village on the Eastern Andean slopes near Lake Tiiicaca, 
he IS a peasant. And like hts fellow villagers he still spends long 
hours in physically demanding work to wrest a living from the soil 
and his animals. He continues to show an extraordinary vigor by 
exercising a dominant role in his family and their agricultural task^, 
many years after most men his age in "modern" societies have 
retired or died. 

Alejanoivi/ ib also a symbol uf humanity. The problems and 
anxieties that afflict him are common to elderly people every- 
where. He differs from North Americans, however, in that the 
Aymara culture provides a distinctive set of beliefs and practices 
which define the way he interprets hiS ordeal. 

Within the framework of his family and village the only insti- 
tutions that matter for him - Don Alejo'las he was called in Vito- 
cota) has earned a position of respect by virtue of his age, his 
adherence to the accepted tasks of society, his sense ot respon- 
sibility, and his generosity. He has fulfilled family obligations by 
taking care of his sister, who had to leave the village of their birth 
and had no other place to go. He was kind to his wife and did not 
beat her. In Vitocoia he is considered a wealthy man, he not only 
has had sufficient land and animals to make a living, but he also 
was abl'^ to confirm title to his estate "for his children," despite 
expense and bureaucratic obstruction. Alejandro merits the 
esteem of his fellow villagers as a pasatu who has served in all the 
secular and religious offices, helping finance the costly cere- 
monies and fiestas that provide cohesion, a precarious sense of 
security, emotional release and fun for the community 

Don Aiejo, however, is bothered by problems common to aged 
persons. The lifelong friends of his generation have died. He 
worries about his daughters, who are sometimes mistreated oy 
their husbands, and he fears they may sufrer more when he dies. 
Perhaps he recogni2es that although his children show him def- 
erence and respect, they also have their own lives which they 
must plan without him. Responsible to the end, he wants to be 
sure that his estate is settled so tnat his heirs will not quarrel over 
their shares. He has already given away his portable wealth - cash, 
flocks of chickens, goats and sheep, household items and has 
become dependent on his family for hjs own daily sustenance All 
that remains is his land, two roidtively large parcels and small gar 
den plots near his house 
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Film Dialogue 



The p.orma} concerns of old age are aggravated m Don Alejo's 
case because he has become possessed by spirits As he explains 
tt, he went to the internnent of a friend in the cemetery, where he 
participated \n ceremonial drinking. He became drunk, as is 
common »n Aymara family and community rjtuals such as funerals. 
The cemetery is a dangeious enough place in any event, for 
according to Aymara belief the spirits of the dead dwell there and, 
if not properly treated, will bring death and misfortune to indi- 
viduals and to the community On the way home, overwhelmed by 
his intoxication, he fell asleep at Llawlli Puncu, a rock formation 
topped by a eucalyptus tree and a well-known habitat of evil 
spirits One must always be on guard against potentially malevo- 
lent spirits, and Don AlejO, weakened, drunk, and sleeping, was 
especially vulnerable. With his defenses down, several spirits or 
demons took advantage of him and entered his body. They 
include the rock spirits from Llawlli Puncu, the echo and wind 
spjHts (whici the Aymara consider malevolent), and the spiriis of 
(he dead 

Although Don Alejo can talk openly and frankly about his sick- 
ness, he IS obviously suffering gravely. He canru.t sleep at night, 
and when he does doze off, he has nightmares in which the rplrits 
appear as men and women, dancing, conversing, and arguing with 
h-m. As his illness progresses, they increase their visits from 
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nighllime to daytime as well Accord»nq to Don Alojo's children 
one of the spir.ts has adopted the quise of his dead wife, and thii> 
IS why he IS attracted to it for the Aymara believe the spirit of a 
recently d^^ad person tries to pull others after it 

The Aymara consider drean^s a form of omens and ai.tomjti 
callv assume that they have significance for the individual ;vho 
experiences them and often for the community as well The voices 
Don Ale|0 nears convey various messages At times they threaten 
to destroy him, and on other occasions they bargain with him, 
demanding gifts or sacrifices Don Alejo's response alternates be 
tween resistance and acquiescence first he insults the spirits, then 
threatens to kill himself Another voice, from the spirit of the lake 
dissuades him from suicide, arguing that the village cannot do 
without him The Aymara frequently threaten to commit suicide, 
but It IS not a socially sanctioned act and few peoole actually cnrry 
out the threat 

Don AlejO has been sick for a year The voices that ran through 
his dreams at niqht now assault his mind even during the day 
Despite repeated attempts to be cured, nothing seems effective 
He feels his illness is getting worse and worse Moreover, both 
modern psychology and Aymara culture would agree with Don 
AlejO that he is a sick r^an They disagree, however, on the 
meaning of the SDirit possess, n Many interpretattons of modern 
psychology would view his belief in spirits as a manifestation of his 
illness, the Aymara, to the contrary, consider belief in and en 
counter with spirits as perfectly normal 



Although many "rational" mod^ ^n persons claim not to oeheve 
in spirits the experience is not a bizarre characteristic of the 
Aymara but is also rooted deeply in our own culture Millions of 
North Americans and Europeans, for example, base their religious 
beliefs on the New Testament account of Jesus Christ, who 
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clOcKly associates physical and mental illness with spirit 
possession Casting out spirits and demons is not a peripheral part 
uf lUe Gospels, but rather a central sign of the Kingdom of God 
which Jesus proclaims. Jesus converses with the spirits, exorcises 
them, and in one notable case, transfers them from their victim to 
d herd of pigs, which in turn are driven by the spirits over a cliff to 
drown (The curers whom Don AlejO consults also attempt to 
transfer the spirits from him to animals, including a pig.) Although 
this particular aspect of early Christian belief is not emphasized by 
many churchgoers, others demythologize it or find no difficulty in 
accepting it. In addition, historical Christianity's emphasis on 
saints, angels, and demons reflects a belief in multiple interme- 
diaries who, like the spirits at Liawlli Puncu, can affect an indi- 
vidual for good or evil and who can be petitioned or controlled. 

Many other modern persons have at least a superficial belief in 
ghosts/ which are the disembodied spirits of dead persons and 
are especially associated with places like cemeteries and haunted 
houses In Western culture, on AH Saints' Eve, more commonly 
called Halloween, ghosts and other dangerous spirits are tradi- 
tionally believed to be especially active. Sinnilarly, the Aymara 
believe that the spirits of those who have died m recent years 
return at the period of All Samts and will bring misfortune to their 
relatives unless they are fed and honored. To avoid this, they 
prepare a table in the same place where the body lay during the 
wake, with offerings of bread shaped like animals, fruit, food, 
coca, cigarettes, and alcohol Part of the food is given to young 
people who go from house to house (like North American trick-or- 
treaters) and offer prayers for the well-being of the soul, and part 
IS taken the next day to the cemetery, where it is placed on the 
grave along v^^ith confetti and other decorations 

The ' n^odern" person is thus not too different from Don AlejO 
Maman, and other Aymara The widespread interest in the occult, 
which IS characteristic of our times, stems from an apprehension 
about the unknown and a suspicion that supernatural forces affect 
human beings and can be manipulated to one's benefit or detri- 
ment Many individuals in the United States and Europe also talk 
with God, saints, and angels, feel themselves tempted by demons, 
see little men descending from flying saucers, or like Don AiejO, 
dialogue with spirits. Such beliefs are almost universal and not 
necessarily pathological unless they drive their victims to pain and 
actions as tragic as Alejo's suicide. Modern culture's pretense 
to rationality and secularism tends to cover its belief m spirits with 
ambiguity, while the Aymara unhesitatingly assume that they 
share the world they know with spirits. Human beings are not 
alone in the Aymara world, one has only to open one's eye^ to 
discern the benevolence and malevolence that are caused by 
supernatural povv^ers. 

A nature religion has a certain reasonableness in a peasant 
society Those who cultivate the soil and see their crops grow, 
breed animals, and experience the terrors of ram, hail, lightning. 
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wind, and drought are familiar with the capricious power of 
nature. In an abrupt terrain like the Bolivian altiplano or the 
Andean slope where Vitocota is located, the sky seems very near 
to the earth Physical features such as mountains, rivers, lakes, 
grotto^ springs, and curiously shaped rocks seem to thrust thenv 
selves out abruptly, symbolizing the vigor of nature. Individual 
human beings depend profoundly on the land - for building 
houses, gathering or cultivating food, burying the dead - and they 
are inclined to anthropomorphize nature, then seek favor with and 
offer compensation to the custodians -^f the resources they are 
using. 



A wooden crosb and bull atop a house m 
Vitocoia Thib bym holism is seen again 
among the dancers celebrating the festi- 
val of Santiago in the film, "Magic and 
Catholicism " 



The Aymara environment is 
iterally full of spirits 
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The extreme dependence on nature among the Aymara and 
other Andean peoples results in an uncertain and precarious 
existence Survival itself may turn on the ratns being neither too 
heavy nor too light, on whether the fish b\\e or the seed potatoes 
sprout Hail storms and winds are especially terrifying and like 
drought, are a constant destructive threat to crops, ^or indi- 
viduals, being struck by lightning is a common fear. Similarly the 
Aymara concern with illness and curing stems fro^ the variety of 
diseases they suffer, their frequency, and the suddenness, and 
thus mystenousness, with which they die. Although an indi- 
vidual's relationships with others, prestige in the community, and 
participation m the fiestas provide a degree of satisfaction, 
Aymara life is often also one of suffering, deprivation, physically 
exhausting work, sudden tragedy, and often an early death. While 
Aymara have a high degree of fatalism, much activity that we call 
"religious" is aimed at trying to influence favorably the natural 
forces that affect human existence. 

Contemporary Aymara spiritism is a heritage from the period 
before the Spanish Conquest that they shared with otner Andean 
peoples. Though we know very little about the Aymara before the 
Conquest, the religion of the Incas, who conquered the Aymara 
and incorporated them into their Empire, was described by a 
number of Spanish and native chroniclers. The Incas, like the con- 
temporary Aymara, were preoccupied with guaranl joing a supply 
of food and curing sickness, and their religion was patterned 
accordingly. They consulted and made offerings to spirits who 
represented natural forces and were localized in sacred places 
caWed huaca (Aymara* waka). Almost any unusual natural form - 
springs, stones, hms - was believed to have this power, which 
entailed a certain sacredness and force. Like the contemporary 
Aymara, the Incas sacrificed food, chicha, and coca to the spirits 
of the huacas to guarantee their support in such vital matters as 
growing crops and overcoming disease. All iNness was believed to 
be caused by supernatural forces and had to be cured by religious 
or magical means. Among the causes of sickness were ritual 
neglect of supernatural beings, sorcery, evil spirits in winds, 
springs, or rocks (like Don Alejo), or loss o^ the soul from fright. 
Curers diagnosed the difficulty by divination, using coca leaves or 
animals such as llamas, guinea pigs, or birds. To overcome the 
problem, they made offerings or "sucked" offending objects out 
ot the body by various means. 

The Aymara environment, as they perceive it, is literally full of 
spirits. With whom living men and women are closely associated 
because they too become spirits when they die. Some spirits 
attach td^ specific places — mountain peaks, lakes, streams, 
houses, fields, rocks, rums, grottos, caves, cemeteries, and the 
cairns along trails that have been slowly built up from the stones, 
coca quids, and other objects added to them by travelers. Other 
spirits are more generalized, like the spirits of the air, the echo, the 
dead, the earth, or a variety of demons and saints. 
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Accordtnq to Harry Tschopik, the common cateuones of spirits 
cKe the follow I nq 

1) Guardians or liouse spirits which watch over restdences 
Though not malevolent, they aro (iefenders of morality and can 
pufiish violators They must be propitiated by offering a few drops 
nf alcohol at the doorstep or tossing some on the four walls of th(^ 
house The Aymara place crosses on the roof as symbols of the 
blessing of the house spirit 

2) Place spirits who inhabit fields, rocks, grottos, cairns, or any 
definable locale They correspond to human beings in their 
capacity to eat, drink, and chew coca, but they differ in being 
supernatural Sometimes they are good, sometimes evil The 
AyfDara believe these spirits can speak and give information, and 
they are often consulted through divination on such matters as 
sickness tiieft, and the success of trips. The Aymara make offer 
inqs to thf? place spirits for general guidance and protection as well 
as to elicit response on specific issues In building a new house, for 
example, they sacrifice a llama foetus to the place spirit to 
guarantee well being in the home 

3) Nature spirits include such forces as the earth (PaCamama), 
rivers, volcanoes. Lake Titicaca, haii, winds, and lightning In the 
Aymara syncretism between their traditional beliefs and Roman 
Catholicism, these natural forces are often associated with saints 
Pa^amama< Mother Earth, for example, is represented as the 
Virgin Mary carrying a child. Lake Tittcaca is symbolized as St 
Peter, and lightning is identified with Santiago (St James) 
Santiago, a potentially cruel saint who strikes (with lightning 
bolts) those who fail to do him homage is the patron saint of 
Vitocota Pacamama is a generalized fertility deity who is often 
invoked and offered the first drops of a drink She represents the 
central benevolent natural force still surviving from the traditional 
Aymara pantheon Hail, winds, and lightning, on the other hand, 
are greatly feared and offerings are made to keep them away 

Some meteorological phenomena are not directly associated 
with specific spirits Ram, for examole, is controlled by certairi 
mountains, while the spirits of the dead bring drought. 

4) "Owners" are spirits who watch over animals and must be 
given offeunqs to insure that the flocks will prosper and increase 
Offerings are made during llama mating season and before shear 
\oq Fishernien make offerings to the spirit of Lake Titicaca who 
owns the ^ish they want to catch 

5) A variety of demons are associated with places or wander 
through space Some live m springs, caves, and unusual rock 
formations Demons generally are believed to inhabit all ancient 
rums and will afflict those who disturb them with disease. A few 
are more indfviduali/?ed the qatan, for example, is a monster in 
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Lake Titicaca the andaniu, an animal wearing a basket on its head 
who strikes with insanity those who see it, the qeti qeti, a human 
head that flies through the air, crying, and sucks the blood t>? :ts 
victims, and the q'anq'an, who cuts open its victims an(^ steals 
their heart cr soul. 

While It IS useful to distinguish the spirits by types, tfu^ Aymara 
do not have a completely consistent, hierarchical ranking or 
theology concerning them. Rather, their world view presumes a 
multiplicity of spirits in ail directions, horizontal and vertical, v>/hich 
are potentially threatening or beneficial, and to which human 
beings respond by appropriate propitiations and by sharing what 
they have. Though the Aymara associate particular spirits and 
rituals with certain specified functions, it is common on any impor 
tant occasion to invoke and offer alcohol or coca to a wide variety, 
the Pat^amama, the house guardian, and whatever other spirits 
come to mind, whether the ancestral spirits of the mountains 
iadadi/as), the dead, the road, or the fields. The spirits cited ';ften 
include the Christian God, Christ, Mary, and various saints buch 
invocations occur frequently, especially when an individual is 
doing something out of the ordinary or when omens which aie 
multitudinous- suggest that good luck be sought or danger 
avoided. 

The inconsistency about spirits is reflected in Don Aleio's 
attempts to explain the cause of his illness. In the film dialogue, he 
sometimes blames his problems on the spirit of the rock at Llawlli 
Puncu, at other times on the dead or the winds, and at still others, 
on a collection of spirits. 

Among the Aymara, an affliction such as that which Don Alejo 
suffers calls for divination, to determine who the spirit }S, and 
curing, to drive it away. In Don Alejo's experience, the spirits keep 
him from sleeping by dancing (a dance called the chatre), playing 
flutes, wearing headdresses, and talking to him -all typical fiesta 
act'ons, Don Alejo calls his night visitors viracochas, indicating 
that they are not peasants, but mestizos or whites. His children are 
subjected to his nightly ravings which keep them awake. 

For a man who has been a pillar of his community, his posses- 
sion and consequent aberrant behavior is a source of deep 
embarrassment; Don /Vlejo would rather die than have people 
laugh at him. Thus he turns to reputed diviners and curers in 
Vitocota. In the film's opening scene Don Alejo explains that he 
"investigated" and "discovered" who the spirits were. His unfor- 
tunate experience at the cemetery and Llawlii Puncu had made 
clear the source of the spirits. The divining/curing ceremonies 
occur at night in his own house and are carried out by reading 
coca leaves, letting them drop one-by-one from the hand and dis- 
cerning meaning from the pattern in which they fall. The cere- 
mony also includes prayers to the spirits, special gestures, and the 
drinking of alcohol. (It was agreed not to film the ceremonies so as 
not to jeopardize their effectiveness ) 
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In each case, the yatins (curers) propose a treatment, though in 
some cases the spirits themselves indicate to Don Alejo the gifts 
that will satisfy them. These include a brown dog, a red rooster, 
lizards, a baby pig, a baby chick. The object is to transfer the 
spirit(s) from Don Alejo to the other creatures. The yatiris usually 
spend the night with Don Alejo and the specified animals, then 
take the animals at dawn to Llawlli Puncu and set them free. The 
assumption is that dunnn the night the spirits will have entered the 
body of one of the animals and once at Llawlli Puncu, they Vv^ill be 
too far from Don Alejo to establish themselves in him again. 
( Aymara will not adopt stray animals for fear that they are vehicles 
for evil spirits that have been transferred to them.) 

In one cure Don Alejo describes, he tells how he fumigated the 
spirit of the hurricane wind with sulfur. The sulfur was pur- 
chased in Vitocota from a Callawaya, a member of a well-known 
grouD of healers from the town of Charazani, about one day's 
walk from Vitocota. The spirit left Don Alejo temporarily, but now 
he demands a chick, pig, horseshoes, and sewing needles to re- 
main at Llawlii Puncu 

The coexistence of traditional and modern concepts of 
medicine m Vitocota is reflected in the willingness of Don Alejo 
and his son in law to consider other modes of hea'ing. His children 
consult a doctor in Ayata, but they lack confidence in his ability, 
compared with the traditional Aymara curers "who know their 
business." They distinguish an obvious physical problem, such as 
parasites, that the doctor can heal, from psychological illness, 
which the Aymara curers understand better. The delightful com- 
ment about madmen in La Paz reflects the Aymara wit and humor. 
Don Alejo even approaches the filmmakers in hopes that their 
"machine" (the camera) could look into his body and identify the 
spirits. (He had heard that foreign machines can do magical 
things. The filmmakers had to tell him that the camera will not help 
him, hut they do eventually give him some sleeping pills.) 

As the expenses for the animals and objects used in the curing 
mount, Don Alejo's children become more critical about the 
financial dram, for it is they who have to pay since he has already 
given them all his possessions except land. Knowing that he is old, 
they wonder why he does not solve his and their problem by 
dying, and they argue over whether they should pay for still 
another cure. Don Alejo is obviously disappointed in them and 
criticizes them when he calls them together to make his last will 
and testament. 

Don Alejo brings together his family (the potential heirs), two 
friends (witnesses), and the schoolteacher, who is the best edu- 
cated person in the community and can write the document which 
IS necessary to verify the land transfer with the government auth- 
orities The potential heirs argue over their respective shares of 
land, an Aymara's most valuable possession, but on the basis of 



Film Dialogue 

He Siiv^ ^hc evil spirit ha!> ivithdrazvn 
But I tnu^t pay the spint to st a! the bargain 
I certainly hope he's ri^^ht 
Q That uouhi bt ;^ood (Interv-iewer) 

>t'>, the spirit icants hot>ebhoes, 

TiCO a pair 

and aliyo lar^^e and ^niall >eiving nee- 
dk^ 

Q And ivhat el^e'' (interviewer) 

A baby pig, a baby chick 

I have the c hick But not tht pi\i All/ family 
may buy one for me 

That rcpul>ive being demand^ all f/ns 

Don Alejo 

Film Dialogue 

The town doctor ha^^ a^kcd 5^ to cure him 

He knoiv^ nothing of ^^uch illne'>>es 

La Paz N full of madmen 

If the to'-rn people kneiv a t urc, they'd cute 
them fir^t 

Don Alejo's son-in-law and grandson 
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Don Aleju sitb apart, while othtTs customary principles they work out a satisfactory arrangement. All 
ot thf ramil^ Ltlebrate a buthdav the children have a right to inherit, male or female, as Aymara 

women can own property. Though there is some dispute Don 
Alejo d' .ides to leave a portion of his land to a woman who is not 
his biological daughter, but whom he has reared from a little child 
The fact that individuals customarily till a particular parcel plays a 
role in determining their priority in inheriting it. In the end, the land 
IS divided approximately equally among the four children. Though 
there is no surveying oi measuring, each of the parcels bears the 
name of its place spirit and is known by location and qualities to 
the participants, who have worked in then as a family Tlie influ^ 
ence of attitude on nature is reflected in the affirmation that giving 
the land voluntarily will make it more fertile, but if done involun 
tanly, the giver w'il be judged. 



Typically, the ceremony ends with a small party, sealing the 
Film Dialogue agreements by invoking God and Pacamama, kissing the cross, 

drinking together, embracing, and tossing confett. Don Alejo has 
v></^:/ itt u 'r .J settled his affairs wiih his family and community Though he does 

not want to die, the spirits are afflicting him mo'e than ever He is 
Whuit ,u>i uoii Jo ' now free to think of death and take the fatal )ump which he has 

\\'L,:,u^ uoii thnik" often threatened, but from which he has shnink 



although suicide is disapproved in Aymara culture, Don 
Alejandro Mamani is remembered and esteemed in Vitocota His 
children and neighbors seem to understand why ho did what he 
did, and they know and are pleased that his memory and his 
greatness as a human being ciro f)ermanontly [:)rPseivod in this 
and the other AUFS films 
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BOLIVIA 



Magic and Catholicism 



Beliefs 



by THOMAS G. SANDERS 



The inhabitants of Vitocota, a small village of only about 35 
families, hdve a complex set of religious attitudes, symbols, and 
practices which they share with other Aymara and Uuec.iua 
speakers of the Andean region. The elements of their religion are 
drawn from two sources. (1! the traditional Andean beliefs and 
ceremonies which are focused around natuial forces and the need 
to control their power for the benefit of human beings; and (2) 
Roman Catholicism, which was brought into the region by the 
Spanish conquerors and has continued until today as the pre- 
dominant formal religion of modern Bolivia 



* 1 ho N\ncrctK prvHt'ss did not begin 
with tiie Spanish Lonqiiest, cuursc 
but took pltKe to: j^t-ntuncs bt-torehand 
through bc>rr()\v ing or imposition ot ttM- 
tures troni other indigenous, groups 
^iKh tis the Incas. who eoriquered th^^ 
Asmara in the titteenth centurv A D 
Thus, the traditional rehg ous com- 
plex it sclt IS an expression ot h\ ncretisni, 
to vvhirh Lathuiuism made turther addi- 
tions 



Religious Syncretism in Vitocota 

Such a mixture of diverse components fromi different origins 
lb td'led religious syncretism * Syncretistic religion character 
ibtically combines elements from two or more different perspec 
tives into a comfortable, tension free relationship While a 
Western viewer observing Vitocotans celebrating the "Catholic" 
fiesta of Santiago and the traditional ceremony for guaranteeing a 
yuud agricultural year often emphasizes the contrasts between 
the two, the participants themselves perceive them as part of a 
total coherent system. They bring a common attitude to both 
ceremonies, one which reveals a profound sense of dependence 
on outside forces that include both Santiago and the spints of 
natural phenomena 
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The Aymara (and many other peasant peoples in South 
America) succeeded in joining together their older traditions, 
which were based on natural forces and processes, with, certain 
elements of Catholicisnx a non-nature religion, by revising and 
incorporating the new symbols into a common perspective. The 
key to the fusion was to experience the Catholic saints and the 
functions associated with them in a manner similar to the way 
they experienced the forces more specifically associated with 
nature. The patron saint of Vitocota, Santiago, becomes one more 
among many powerful beings with which human beings must 
deal, like PaCamama (the earth mother), the ACacila (ancestral 
spirits;, and the spirit who controls the agricultural year. Lighting 
candles on the altar is the appropriate way of coming into relation- 
ship with and petitioning Santiago, who dwells in the village 
church, just as more diversified offerings are made in houses and 
on the mountain top to other traditional spirits who can be 
reached in these locales. The Trinitarian invocation (Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit) is a powerful formula that is added to those 
directed to other spirits, all of which are believed to attract and 
hopefully to align the unseen forces on the side of human beings. 
In many cultures to know and call on the name of a being implies a 
certain amount of contact and control over him. Although to the 
Western mind the religious outlook of Catholicism and that of the 
nature spirits may seem distinct and contradictory, they are recon- 
ciled and associated without conflict in the world view of the 
Aymara. 

"Magic and Catholicism" is an extraordinary film because'we 
share the experiences of the people of Vitocota as they express 
such fundamental religious attitudes as dependence on the 
unseen, coricern with fate or luck, belief in the nonempirical 
causation of natural occurrences, and the sense of sin, guilt, and 
restoration. All of these are closely interrelated. They have also 
been a part of the predominant religions in the Western world, but 
the capacity to appreciate them as they occur either among the 
Aymara or in traditional Christianity is inhibited by the rationalism 
and empiricism that are characteristic of many modern intellectual 
outlooks. 

The Aymara are similar to people who work the land in many 
parts of the world in their pronounced sense of dependence on the 
outside forces that affect the cycle of individual life and of nature. 
The uncertainty of many aspects of their existence — sickness, 
death, the productivity of the soil and animals — as well as the 
spectacular natural environment around them encourage such an 
attitude. The Vitocotan is aware every day of the earth, sky, trees, 
rocks, and mountains that circumscribe his daily activities. The 
unpredictability of heat and frost, ram and drought, hail and wind, 
sunlight and clouds, convinces the Aymara that human be. j^s do 
not live by themselves but are subject to a capricious Nature. The 
sharp distinction between the human personality and Nature — or 
between the empirical and the nonempirical — which is in part a 
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product of the Jewish and Christian tradition and in part of 
modern rationality, differs from the intimate sense of dependence 
and relationship that the Aymara feels toward the world about 
him 

Luck and the Supernatural 

The effects of this dependence are often experienced as goor^ 
or bad luck. Although many people in the developed world refer to 
luck casually, reflecting the remnants of a past attitude that once 
was similar to the Aymara perspective, few nave as real and con- 
crete awareness of these alternatives for human well-being as the 
Aymara 

'Magic and Catholuism" open^^ in a setting of bad luck. The 
harvest had not been good in the past year, and to accentuate the 
community's adversity, several of its members are reported to 
have been killed in a truck accident en route from L- Paz to 
Vitocota. A cloud of gloom hangs over the lives of the film par- 
ticipants, and the subsequent discovery of damage to the statue 
of Santiago appears to underline their incapacity to extricate 
themselves from their fate. 

As the film closes, however, the !uck of the community seems 
to be changing. First, the spirits indicate that the coming agricul- 
tural year will be good. Later, to complete the transformation, the 
woman believed to have been killed, who was to have helped 
sponsor the fiesta, is discovered in a La Paz clinic. According to 
the Aymara view, this shift from unfavorable to favorable circum- 
stances doef not occur by happenstance. Instead, it stems directly 
from the benevolence of the external forces and their willingness 
to accept the people's offerings and petitions. 

Though the film is shon, it includes several scenes in which 
natural occurrences are ascribed to non-natural causes. As the 
film opens, the Vitocotans are in the church pleading vvith 
Santiago (St. James), who is believed to be present there, 
expressed in the statue or image. The truck accident, the 
petitioners believe, was caused by the saint. Although Santiago is 
cruel, he must nevertheless have hod legitimate reasons for what 
he did. The Vitocotans assume'' that he "crusned them" in order to 
punish them or because the victims did not render adequate 
homage. To restore Santiago's confidence in them, the villagers 
offer candles, which must burn completely to have effect, because 
Santiago is watching. The Vitocotans display a close, almost per 
sonal relationship with the saint. He is there in the church where 
they can question and plead with him. 

In a subsequent scene, when the damage to the image of San- 
tiago IS discovered, the incident is interpreted as a direct assault 
on him which will have serious consequences. Even though the 
damage takes place after the truck accident, somehow it is be- 



Film Dialogue 

Soon ivc will be >]uicthi bii^k at icofk, Sati- 

)ou who wofk mifdi U'^ uud tiikc ( ate of us 
tot a hfctime 



.Vly lord, u /ii/ didn t uou st/J't' thcm^' ^ou 
ctut>hcii them two by two' 



)c .tu^hcd tny bfothct on the toad' 



^ou punished hitn. aidn t liou'" 

Relative of one of the 
accident victims 



Film Dialogue 

li> it beLaui>c tny ihildun hai't died theu 
hate tne $o^! 



Why ha^ this tta^^edy happetied to u^^ 



I ai>k tnybelf, what bin brou^^^ht thi^ aai- 
detU^ 



Mother of the 
dead woman 
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lieved to have retroactive effects. "Cutting a candle/' that is, 
lighting a candle whose wick has been cut and will burn out, 
according to one person, will reveal the evildoer by bringing about 
his death 




A woman directs the placement of her 
candle near the statue 
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Natural objects are treated anthropomorphically, as if they too 
were affected by unseen forces. The women watching their 
candles in the church note that they burn optimistically or pessi 
mistically. The brother of the dead woman speaks of the truck 
Itself as the instrument which killed her and refers to the truck as 
dead 

The distinction between magic and Catholicism in the title of 
the film implies two different relationships within the Vitocotan 
religious system a manipulative one 'associated with magic), and a 
devotional one (Catholicism), the former directed toward the 
traditional entities and the latter toward the saints of Catholicism. In 
the Aymara world view, such a separation does not exist: the 
traditional spirits and the Christian entities (Santiago, the Trinity) 
are conceived of as powers that can be malevolent or benevolent 
and hence are both invoked - indeed, spoken to as persons and 
also manipulatea. The outside forces sometimes have clearly 
defined spheres of influence or action, but the source of general 
ized good or bad luck can be either Santiago or the natural spirits 
Differing ritual actions are carried out to seek the favor of San 
tiago and the natural forces, but they both have the same manipu 
lative or utilitarian intentions that we commonly associate with 
magic 

The sinnilarity of attitude amor.g the Aynara toward the 
Cathdlic and the traditional spirits is fdCilitated by associating the 
samts with natural forces and because Catholic popular devotion 
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to the saints is normally a relationship of petition and response. 
Santiago, the patron saint of Spain as well as Vitocota, is usually 
associated in the Aymara world view with lightning. The reason 
for the affinity is fairly obvious Lightning is a scourge greatly 
feared by the Aymara, but also a manifestation of the exceptional 
power of the sky. According to Harry Tschopik, who studied re- 
ligious and magical practices in an Aymara community of Peru, a 
magician receives his "call" to this occupation by being struck by 
Itghtning and surviving. The conquerors who fought against and 
defeated the Andean indigenous societies rode into oattle calling 
on Santiago help. (Tht two images of Santiago in Vitocota re- 
semble and are dressed in the manner of a sixteenth century 
Spanish officer.) It is not difficult to see why the Aymara and other 
Andean people associated the destructive power that guided the 
Spaniards with the power of the spirit of lightning. To be sure, the 
same power which is malevolent also has its opposite aspect -it 
can be manipulated through formulas and practices into a form of 
protection. In the words o* one Vitocotan, Santiago takes care of 
them for a lifetime, even though he says this in a contt?xt in which 
Santiago also has arbitrarily killed members the community 




1 ne relationship of Vitocotans to Xhs Catholic patron saint and 
the nature spjrits ts a similar utilitarian one of petition and 
assistance Popular expressions Catholicism throughout Latin 
America do not adhere to the normative theological oi devotional 
concepts found the official teaching of the Church. Rather, tne 
saints are regarded as personalized forces, almost members of the 
extended family, to which the indr^dual lights caridies or carries 
out other ritual actions such as vismng shrines or offering prayers. 
1 1 return, the saint provides protection and help to the individual, 
famJy and commur.ty 

Thus, the magical-manipulative approach to the traditional 
forces of nature does not differ significantly from the gestures to 
Sartiago In both cases, the individual and community confront 
outride powers which are unpredirtable and potentially damaging 
The fiesta of Sart'ago and the mountain-top ceremony have the 
same objective, through petition and offering, to prevent bad luck 
and to gupf-antee that the powers will side with individuals and the 
community in the coming year. Soth the traditional and the 
Catholic entities are invoked because of the Aymara belief in a 
multiplicity of forces, any of which can be the source of good or 
evil for the community. This is done without any "logical" i>cpa 
ration At the fiesta of Santiago, for example, the participants 
invoke haCamama countless times whenever they toss a few 
drops of a drink on the ground, while on the mountain top, the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are sup^'icated in the sequence with 
mounjain and agricultural spirits. 

The unfortunate happenings for Vitocota (the truck accident 
and the damage to the saint) bring out another central religious 
attitude, the sense of sin and guilt which seeks restoration. It is 



Lighting candles at tnt' church altar 
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intimately linked to an awareness of the influence of paaicular 
causes on subsequent events. Such tragedies would n^bt have 
occurred without reasonable cause. The Vitoco^ans vieyv their 
calamities as a form of punishment, though they are uncertain of 
their precise shortcoming because of the capriciousness of the 
outside powers. The woman who is oelieved to have died might 
not have made the homage to Santiago, or, in thq words of 
another baffled Vitocotan, they might have offended him by their 
stupidities. The Vitocotans abase themselves before the saint in 
the scene where the image is placed on their heads and he is asked 
by the supplicants to tread on them The existential sequence of 
sm, guift, punishment, contrition, forgiveness, and restoration is 
an important part of the Aymara consciousness 



Ritual and Community 

Trfe two ceremonial complexes, the fiesta and the dgricultural 
sacrifice, both occur at the same season of the year The fiesta 
lasts fo" eight days with the principal ever ts on July 25, the day of 
Santiago in the Catholic calendar The oftering for a good agricul 
tural year t kes place m early August The film was made at the 
most crucial rr>oment for the agricultural cycle the people have 
(gathered the harvest, and m late August and early September, 
they wil! plant oca and potatoes, both tubers, followed by ccn 
the three prtncrpal staples of the Aymara diet It is important for 
the success of the aqncuitural v^^^'' honor of t^ie nowers that 
might influence st 

Botfi ceremonies dre^ cornfTujr^itv evf^nts uv^;ii tht^uqh indi 
vidual participants hav^.- d stronq personal awar^nesb of tfie 
presence and power of the various spirits While m^iny ir>dividuals 
.n Vitocota do not necessanlv have good personal relations with 
each other, tney have a stronq sense uf identificdtion with their 
community T.iese ceremonies serve as means of cohesion among 
people who are bound together m a common fate and they pro 
vide a psychological security m face of thp unknown powers that 
control individual and group destmy 



The fiesta of the patron saint in VitOcota, Irke those m rmany 
other small peasant communities in Latin Amenca, is the central 
event of the year. People from other villages and from Ayata come 
to participate. The permanent ^les that Imk people to their place of 
origin, even when they have gone to live elsewhere, are reflected 
in the mass return of out-migrants to the village for the fiesta. 
Many have been working in La Fa?,, which is located about 16 
hours by truck from Vitocota; a few work m tin mines on the Alti- 
plano or in the developing northern and eastern parts of Bolivia. 
Between 20 and 30 former residents of Vitocota and their children 
arrive on the evening of July 24, hours before the fiesta begins, 
having traveled by cargo truck from La Paz. 
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It !S common especially for young people, to leave peasant 
v'liaqes m Bolivia and other parts of Latin America because thev 
have no land, but this is not a major cause of migration from Vito 
cot^ where families have enough land to provide food for them 
selves What is lacking in the Vitocota-Ayata area is work ^vhich 
pays adequate wages It is often said m Vitocota that there is 
enough food but no monev 



Vitocotans need monev chiefly to assure their status in the 
romrTjunity To some extent status depends on the amount of 
land animals and household objects a family has, but even nrjore 
essential ts the need to fulfill family and community ritual obliga 
tions, for weddings or fiestas for example, in appropriate style 
Everyone who expects status within the community must at some 
tinie assume a major role in sponsoring a fiesta. Clothes, special 
food, fireworks, alcohol, coca, cigarettes, and decorations can run 
into hundreds and even thousands of dollars. The quality and 
quantity o* expenditures are openly and critically judged by one's 
neighbors, with respect and standing rising or falling accordingly 
Even individuals who for all practical purposes have moved to 
some other place cecure their prestige in the villages t'om which 
they came by agreeing to hejp sponsor a fiesta. 

The woman reported to have been killed in the truck accident 
was slated to be a fiesta sponsor or preste. In her absence, her 
father assumes her obligations "he presses, of which there are 
usually four, construct bowers (called /an) ^res) near^their houses. 
Apart from the village square, the homes of th^ presies are the 
principal centers of drinking, eating, and mutual encounter du'-ng 
the fiesta. 
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Fiesta celebrants 



*He contessed several dcU > later to Man 
ue! Iicona and beuuise the excrement 
had died down he v\a> nut in leopardv 



**lfereareonK a tew ■ oru ert^ to I'rote^- 
tant behets in V'lto.ota One t^an^ciuo 
makes a speech at the r lag [)a\ cere 
monies showa in the turn IheC hildren 
Knov. 



***See tilnc essav The Spint I*os^ession 
of Ale)andro Mamani 



As the film clearly shows nearly everyone at the fiesta is 
extremely drunk Drinking, along with sucking coca leaves and 
smokmg cigarettes, is a standard means b/ which the Aymara 
establish and express relationships, whether at fiestas or less 
formal occasions When friends or strangers encounter one 
another, an offer of coca or alcohol initiates conversation and 
breaks down barriers The same practice explains the sacrifices of 
alcohol and coca to the spirits and their use by the ceremonial 
participants The spirits are regarded as similar to human bemgs in 
their capacity to enjoy alcohol and cora 

The Aymara prepare a special drink for the f.esta tailed chtcha. 
a fermented and not too powerful derivative of corn They also 
drink a potent 100 per cent alcohol, which is made from sugar 
cane and comes in purple tins from Eastern Bolivia Though the 
Aymara pride themselves on their capacity to down the fiery pure 
alcohol, they frequently dilute it for more comfortable drinking In 
a fiesta everyone is expected to be at least mildly drunk, and 
someone who is not has difficulty becoming part of the party and 
probably would be stisoected of being an evang^hco (Protestant) 
At the fiesta old friendships are renewed, business is discussed, 
but with so many people drunk, it is not surprising that the par 
ticipants in a fiesta express maudlin affection, release pent up 
emotions, quarrel often to the point of violence, and engage in 
lengthy conversations and explanations that drift into incoher- 
ence Indivtdua' celebrants periodically withdraw to sleep or rest 
and then return for more 

The conversation in the church concerning the damage to 
Santiago reveals several of the numerous currents of tension in 
the community The sexton himself had broken the statue while 
drunk - evidently an accident * Yet he attempts to place the blame 
first on schoolchildren and later on the evangehcos, objects of 
suspicion and scorn The schoolteacher's fervent defer^e of the 
children includes a complaint that the parents not only refuse to 
exercise sufficient disciplirie but also deny him authority. "Fathers 
and mothers should raise their children properly. They are treated 
like little treasures, " he laments "That is why they misbehave " 

The Fiesta of Santiago 

The eight days of the fiesta are marked by processions w/ith the 
statue of the saint and community-wide dancing, i he dances and 
music are of two types, traditional and modern. Music foi the tra- 
ditional dances is supplied by pan-pipes and quena quena flutes 
and the dancers' costumes are topped by elaboiate feather head- 
dresses, the more modern music is played on brass instmments 
and the dancers wear a variety of costumes, including those of the 
bulls (which derive froni Spanish influence) The Aymara are 
extremely proud of their postumes and mus'c. In the f.lm, Ale- 
landro Mamani*^^ leads a group of chatra dancers toward the 
church Don Alejo, whoj^e position at the head of the dancers is 
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honorific, carries a slim metal staff. The dancers' headdresses are 
composed of many layers of fine bird plumes arranged on stick 
frames which are tied to their hat crowns. The same few tunes are 
played continuously through the entire fiesta. Dancing is not well- 
organized. Though it conforms to general patterns, with attempts 
to include everyone from time to time, basically small groups get 
together and dance spontaneously. Men and women dance both 
with each other and m separate groups. 

Several days of the fiesta are decentralized in that activities shift 
from a central location, usually the village square or church, to 
individual homes Relatives', friends, and ntuai km (compadres) a\e 
invited by a preste or other family to eat, drink, and dance. Often 
other minor ceremonies, such as the first cutting of a child's hair, 
take place at this time 

The principal event culminating this fiesta season in Vilocota is 
*he ceremony to determine the outcome of the agricultural year 
Don Gregorio, the father of the woman presumed dead, is 
obviously in great sorrow, but he is the principal magican of the 
town and must conduct the necessary divination, invocations, and 
offerings 



The first stage of the ceremony occurs during the day Don 
Gregono, followed by his son Manuel Ticona, Miguel (a minor 
mystic!, another man and two women ascend a nearby mountain 
called Pucara (Fortress) for the preliminary divination. To consult 
the spirits, they use coca leaves, which have a glossy and a dull 
side. By dropping the leaves through the fingers, alternative 
answers to vanous qu ^stions can be determined by looking at the 
side on which they tend to fall. Don Gregono asks a series of ques- 
tions, whether the year will be good, if a sacrifice is desired, 
whethei the rams will come early, and if planting should be done 
early. The divining is accompanied by ritual consumption of coca 
and alcohol Each member of the party makes fans of three or s.x 
large and unbroken coca leaves and offers them to the others 
The coca leaves are taken into the mouth and chewed only after 
being waved in front of the forehead, making the sign of the cross 
Pure alcohol is spnnkled at the four corners of the "table" or cloth 
in the center and at the base of the rock cairn which is behind 
them. Each membe. of the party also sips some of the alcohoL To 
their delight, the consultation indicates that the agricultural year 
wiH be good. 



The grouD remains on Pucara for about an hour, including the 
time spent in ritual After a quiet informal discussion about various 
aspects of the portents and a lengthy account of one of Miguel's 
visions, they return to Vitocota. In the village, they go straight- 
away to the church to begin removing the decorations from 
Santiago's litter prior to restoring him to the top step of the altar. 
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Don Gregono 
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The sacnficial objects are typical of the 
Aymara, but their origins and symbolic 
moanings are lost in time 



Film D'aiogue 



r'ii> i/fii'- bf icni i;ood' 



Don Gregorio and 
others on Pucara 




Llamas play an important role in Ay- 
mara spiritual practice as well as being 
beasts of burden and sources of food 



Beginning around midnight, August 1-2, the sacrifices are 
prepared in Gregorio's home. They are placed in several packets of 
colored paper and divided evenly with care. They include small 
squares of gold and silver paper, shaved llama fat, scrapings from 
the edge of a coin, small pink and blue pebbles, miniature carvings 
pf household and other objects, red berries, pure alcohol, and red 
wine Don Gregorio pours the alcohol and wine from a scallop 
shell that comes from the sea. The principal sacrificial item is a 
llama fetus, which is believed by the Aymara to have a powerful 
effect on the spirits. 

Typically the participants call on a number of spirits, including 
the Lord of the (agricultural) Year, the ancestral spirits, various 
place spirits, the guardians of sacred places, and the Chnstian 
Trinity. On the assumption that cultivation can be affected by 
many spirits, the community representatives call on as many as 
they can remember. There is no set sequence; rather, various par- 
ticipants interrupt and call on spirits that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Again the coca leaves confirm that the harvest wid be good, and 
several times they are consulted concerning the place to make the 
sacrifice. Repeatedly they point to the mountain top, Pucara, 
much to the discomfort of those who prefer to stay indoors on a 
rainy cold night. 

On top of .-e mountain the invocations to various spirits and 
ceremonial drinking are repeated, as the packets with their objects 
are burned in the fire. An egg, symbolizing gold, is broken and 
dropped amid the pacKets. The llama fetus is sprinkled with 
alcohol and buried. Miraculously a large moth draws near to the 
scene attracted by the light of the lantern. The Aymara, ever con- 
scious of omens believe that the spirit has come in the form o1 the 
moth to receive' the sacrifice. Don Gregorio burns and proffers 
copal to the night sky. Confident that the offerings have been 
wpll-received, they descend, persuaded that the year will be very 
good and that the suffering and bad luck of the previous year will 
not recur. 

In the numerous other Aymara and Quechua speaking villages 
around Vitocota, similar ceremonies are held. The divination and 
omens there also reveal that it would be a good year. Indeed, it 
was. 
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KENYA BORAN I 

Flexibility and Change in a Pastoral Society 

by ASMAROM LEGESSE 



Pastoral nomadism is ari extraordinarily versatile mode of 
adaptation to marginal ecologies. It is a successful pattern that has 
allowed human communities to exploit the very meager and unre- 
liable resources of and environments. Examination of the way of 
life of the Boran of East Africa suggests that no attempt to mod- 
ernize their economy is likely to succeed if it limits rather than 
expands the versatility of their socioecological system. 

The Boran are a nomadic people who live in southern Ethiopia 
and northern Kenya. They are part of the larger Galla or Oromo 
people of Ethiopia. Like so many African societies that straddle 
national boundaries, the Boran maintain a dual identity as 
members of the Kenyan and Ethiopian nations. The Boran tend to 
view this as a blessing because they can choose the kind of admin- 
istration they want to live under by simply moving across the 
border From the government's point of vittw, their position is a 
source of problems because they are often involved in border 
incidents, they avoid taxation, and they identify with their own 
qroup rather than the nation. The Boran are treated as marginal 
populations by both countries, they do not share fully in national 
development programs; and they do not take an active part in the 
administration of their own territory. 

In recent years, Boran have begun to send their children to 
school and to benefit from public services offered by Kenya and 
Ethiopia As a result, a process of social change is now under way 
that Will probably transform their v^.^y of hfe and bring them into a 
more intimate relationship with ttio wider economic and political 
networks 

Nomadic-Sedentary Interaction 

In addition to the extraneous forces of national government, the 
other area in which Boran feel external influence is in their rela- 
tionship with neighbonng nomadic and sedentary populations. 
Their relationships with such peoples as the Hamar, Arsi, and 
Somali is generally competitive and hostile, whereas their ties with 
the Konso, Wata, and Gabbra are usually cooperative and peaceful. 
The basis of these two very different patterns of relating to their 
neighbors is primarily ecological and economic. The Wata are 
hunters and until recently they did not keep any livestock. The 
Konso are farmers ajid artisans and have little interest in cattle 
herding These two populations pose no threats to Boran. Quite the 
contrary, the Konso furnish them with manufactured house- 
hold goods and ritual equipnnent, whereas the Wata consistently 
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*There ib documentaiV and linguistic 
e\idepLe mduating that the borjn 
boundar\ v\a^ cippr<.i\imcitt' K b'7'? 
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\Iuvale that uas [ormerU part ot Burar 
land and is now o<.<.upitL. In thuSomahs 
is appn>\ir7iatel\ N».]uare kilt)met- 

ers 

**In the b^^Cs, the animal population 
seemed to L>e in de*.line Lthiopian sui- 
\e\s indkated that the death rateamonvi 
immature Inesto^^k v\as so high that the 
general livestock population was proba- 
bi\ not maintaining itselt iChLirch, Pope 
and standtord U^'>7) Subsequent 
vaccination Ccimi .jigns have limited the 
impact ot bvu ine epidemics, hence, it i"> 
hkely that the livestock population has 
stabilized or increased slightU 
*** \s earK as l^^hl Lewis repc^rted that 
the si/e ot tamiK herds among Somali 
ni^mads had reached 277 sheep oquiv- 
clients per hc>usehold, neark three times 
the si/e oi Boran tamiK herdi>, which 
average about U)0 sheep equivalents 
(Lewis Legesse ^>7S) Fo- pur- 

poses of comparison we have assumed 
that two sheep are the equivalent oi one 
head of cattle or one camel and that goats 
and sheep have equal \alue m terms ot 
wate^** pasture rec]Uirement and inod 
^ vield 



uunie to their assistance 'n tinne of severe drought by providing 
them with ganne nneat, Boran reciprocate by giving the Koriso a 
special place in their rituals and by setting aside beef for the Wata 
whenever they sacrifice livestock. 

The Boran attitude toward Arsi, Somali, and Hamar- all 
pastoral nomads in competition for tfie same scarce resources that 
the Boran need - is warlike except in the specific context of mar- 
ketplaces. Along their borders there is continual raiding of cattle 
and occasional shifting of boundaries. These border activities, 
which are a source of friction with district administrations, are an 
integral part of the adaptive maneuvers that pastoralists ^uy/e 
evolved over the centuries. Simply stated, this means that over- 
populated nomadic communities expand at the expense of less 
densely populated regions. Conversely, understocked regions 
siphon off surplus livestock by raiding and tins tends to re estab- 
lish the balance. The tension existing along the Boran Somali 
border for almost a century is illustrative. 

The Somali nave steadily expanded at the expense of the 
Boran,* in large part as a result of very differen btrategies of eco 
logical adaptation, whenever there is a drought, the cattle-herding 
Boran have been forced to move in a generally westerly direction, 
and the camel- and goat-herding Somali move into the abandoned 
territory Somali livestock can survive in the pastures Boran 
consider inauequate for their cattle. Since camels and goats are 
browsers and can live on thornbush, they give their owners a dis- 
tinct advantage under very and conditions. After one or two 
seasons have elapsed, the Boran find it virtually impcssible to 
retjrn to their formei grazing ground because the land is, by 
Boran standards, perpetually overgrazed. \ 

Differences in institutions affecting demographic growth have 
also favored Somali expansion. The central social and political 
institution of the Boran - the gada system — is so organized that 
men are barred from marrying until they reach their 32nd year 
Theoretically this imposes a severe constraint on the population, 
and depending on death rates and birthrates, the population either 
barely maintains itself or declines. These rigid restrictions we^e 
introduced in Boran in the sixteenth century at a time when the 
population was grow ng very rapidly and are still formally in effect 
Today the Boran oopulation appears to be in a state of equilib- 
rium ^* 

The Somali situation is quite different They have no strong in^ 
stitutionalized constraints on population growth and there is 
ample evidence that their livestock population has been growing 
in tandem with the human population. "^'^ The danger of over- 
stocking and overgrazing is great and unless there is a vigorously 
enforced policy of periodic destocking, the Somali population 
must, sooner or later, face the consequences of ecological degra 
dation This seems to be the fo-ce behind the historic southward 
movement of populations acros" the Kenya border 
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Gabbra women at a desert well. 



The Boran have developed a wnole range of ethical, ecological, 
social, political and economic institutions that enable then to lead 
a tolerable existence in spite of periodic food shortages. Their 
entire sociopolitical system is so flexible that it allows them to cir- 
cumvent all but the most extreme droughts and to rehabilitate 
their coTimun'des and herds after every disaster. 



The Herdsman's Ethic 

The ethical adaptation of the nomad is very striking. Approach- 
ing a Boran hut, one first notices there is no door, no obstruction 
to cordon the ^amily into a private world. Unlike the fortress-like 
structures that are common among peasant farmers, the Boran 
camp and hut are wide open. Total strangers nan walk into the hut 
and take part in the family meals and fireside conversations. Food 
IS roaa^ly shared w:'. neighbors and strangers alike, and the 
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family's food supply is always well known. (It would in fact be 
difficult to be secretive about the food when the milk cows are all 
around the hut and the calves tethered around the family hearth.) 

This philosophy of sharing and the associated openness of 
communication pervade all Boran life. It is possible to approach 
any Boran and find out his name, lineage, clan, the location of his 
herds his movement in recent months, his knowledge about the 
state of the land, about rainfall, water resources and pastures. 
Among the wide-ranging nomads, a family often does not know 
exactly where its herds are, where most members of the extended 
family are spending the season, what part of the country has had 
recent ram, which wells are productive and which ones have dried 
up. Boran are constantly asking questions about these vital 
matters of any and all newcomers to the camp. It would be incon- 
ceivable for a Boran to withhold or falsify such vital informat»o'^. 
Openness is an essential feature of their socioecological system: 
there must be a continual flow of reliable information if they are to 
make intelligent decisions in their perpetual search for pastures 
and water. 



Cattle Herding and the Pastoral Ecology 

Boran are devoted to their cattle ana like many of the cattle- 
herding populations of eastern Africa, they attach much greater 
value to cattle than to other types of livestock. They do keep some 
camels, sheep, and goats, but there is nothing sentimental or ntual 
in the way they relate to these animals. Man and his cattle are be- 
lieved to have been created at the same time, whereas the other 
animals are relegated to a lesser position in mythology. 



At the time when God first gave birth to man, cattle emerged 
from the roots of the Gambela tree, because man asked God, 
"You have given biuh to me, what then shall I live on^" and 
God answered, ''I have given you cattle; milk them and 
nourish yourself; slaughter them and eat their meat." Man 
first learned to milk his cattle and he then learned to eat their 
meat. Only 'ater did he learn to dnnk their blood 



Boran name their cattle individually and can trace their pedi- 
grees with (jase. No marriage can be conducted without cattle 
exchange. No important ceremony can be conducted without 
cattle sacrifice. Cattle are central *o their social system. By 
contrast, sheep and goats are referred to as jtijirti or "small 
change" — the kind of animal one takes to the marketplace to raise 
small amounts of cash needed for the purchase of *obacco, 
coffee, utensils, and other household items. Cattle are an objeci of 
aesthetic contemplation; other stock are raised ?or purely png- 
matic reasons. 
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Grazing animals -cattle and sheep — are entirely dependent on 
.grass; browsing animals — camels and goats — can feed on thorn- 
bush and easily survive minor droughts that destroy the grass 
cover. Mixing these two types of stock in varying proportions 
allows the nonriad to exploit a much wider range of environments 
thcj,. he can if he is totally dependent on cattle. Boran have such 
an extreme cultural bias in their attitudes toward livestock that 
thoir herds are almost exclusively made up of grazing animals and 
they are therefore much more vulnerable to ecological stress.* The 
fact that they milk only their cattle and limit the jse of their few 
bheep and goats to an occasional source of meat and cash limits 
their adaptive potential considerably. Similarly, Boran rarely keep 
camels and when they do, use them only as draught animals, 
mainly when they are moving from one area to another or carrying 
large food supplies for important ceremonies. As such these hardy 
animals contribute significantly to their transportation needs but 
add nothing to their food resources. 



*rdbtoraI peopleb buch db the Turkana 
and Somali vary the proportions of 
i>heep, goats, camels, and cattle in their 
herdb so as to make more efficient use of 
their ecological resources. 



The most critical fact about the pastoral ecology is its extraor 
dinary fragility. Boran are almost entirely dependent on the dairy 
products of their cattle. Their principal source of food is milk and 
some dairy products such as butter and sour milk. There are 
occasionally supplements of meat which become available on 
ceremonial occasions, and of grains which they sometimes pur- 
chase from neighboring agricu.Uiral populations. This extreme de- 
pendence on milk means that the staple food cannot be stored 
effectively Milk is available only if an adequate proportion of cows 
are lactatmg if there is enough pasture, if there is a good supply of 
water, and if the distance between the water and the pastures is 
not excessive, in this precarious system of food production, there 
are far too many things that can go wrong As a result, the 
nomadic families often experience seasonal hunger. 



Traditional Social and Political Life 



Boran have a very flexible sociopolitical system that i.^ adapted 
to their semi-arid environment. Their local communities consist of 
a rew families that have come together for the duration of a single 
season There is no permanent residential group held together by 
perpetual bonds of kinship and neighborhood. Families come to- 
gether and drift apart with great ease. Indeed the families that 
have settled together for one season do not necessarily spend the 
entire season together; if son^e families do not get along with their 
neighbois, they will dismantle the hut, carr^/ the frame to another 
Site, and build a new homestead and kraal. In this respect ihe 
Boran nomad is very different from the settled village communities 
of faimers where people a'*e born, grow up, marry, raise children, 
grow old, and die in the same village, or in two or three adjoining 
corr.munities The Boran spends his entire life drifting over a vast 
territory; his network of friendships is very wide, diffuse, and often 
supeificial. 
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The Boran camp is one of the most ephemeral types of settle- 
ment that one can find in semi-arid regions. They build a hut of 
thornbush and acacia branches and cover the frame with 
well-tanned skins. If the family intends to stay in one j^iace for the 
duration of a season, then the frame is covered with more thaich, 
although it is often so thin that the flat roof must be reinforced 
with animal skins to protect the family from ram When the family 
IS moving camp, the entire complex of poles, frame, thatch, and 
skins can be dismantled, transported, and reassembled in one 
*Boran huts are not quite as portable as day.* When the family makes longer treks, however, the structure 
the tent-like, trarne-and-mat structures is abandoned, never to he used again The family takes only the 
that one tmds among the bomaii and skins and the household equipment Usually the ^ptire contents of 
Ciabbra nomads a medium-sized household can be loaded on a sir\gle camel 

Not only the physical structure of the camp and (he hut but also 
the political organization of the local community is highly flexible 
Each camp has one leader known as abba olla whose prime re- 
sponsibility IS to call together meetings of the council of eiders 
With their advice he maintains order in the camp Cases of cattle 
theft, misuse of pastures, wells, ponds, and dams, and domestic 
conflict are among the most common problems that the abba oHa 
in council must resolve The important point, however, «s not the 
peculiarities of local politics but the flexibility of the leadership 
structure. The basic provision that allows Boran to effect frequent 
and smooth changes m leadership is the principle of seniority. Any 
two individuals who decide to camp together can determine their 
relative seniority by identifying their respective lineages, the rela 
tive rank of their families, and their individual positions among 
their siblings. Whatever the characteristics of the ad hcc 
community that has come togetner for one season, there is a uni- 
versal Boran procedure for the selection of the camp leader. The 
Hiost senior person (in terms of lineage, and not necessarily the 
oldest) automatically assumes the position of abba olla. Should 
the individual who had held that position during the early part of a 
season pack up his belongings and move to anothc camp, his 
successor IS selected on the same principle of seniority from 
among the renrioinmg families 

This highly flexible social and political system gives the nomads 
maximum freedom in iheir search for pastures and water fo^ the 
'ivesTock. Boran say that the well, not the hut, is the home By this 
the\ mean that i.ie particular place where one has decided to 
camp at any ''iven tn ie iS of little importance. The onlv perm«^nent 
feature of life is the well. Every year, w..en the temporary watti 
sources dry up, the Boran herdsman returns to his anc^^ctral we.. 
The only geographical feature i:»at the Boran nomad is attached to 
IS one oi (he deep, permanei't wells \tuh) o vncd by hi; Tneage. 
All Boran who can trace descent to the founder of the /veil have 
perpetual and inalienable r^ght of access to the water. If the well 
caves in, the lineage is collectively responsible for its main\enance. 
The re-excavation of a well can be c massive undertaking that 
might take several months to complete. The lineage as a whole 
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has the obligation to organize the laborers and to sacrifice live- 
stock to feed them through the period of excavation. 

The overseer of the well is known as abba fvrrega, or abba ela 
He IS selected in accordance with the s; me rules that govern the 
selection of camp headmen. At any given time, the office of well 
overseer is held by the most senior male member of the lineage 
that owns' the well. In the absence of that individual, the next most ' 
senior man automatically occupies the office. The controller of the 
well has the authority to assign the family herds a position in the 
three-day watering cycle. He can also exclude criminals and 
offenders who have not come to terms with thp local councils 
from access tc the well. This penalty is considered to be so 
extreme, however, that Boran rarely need to 'esort to it, the threat 
dione being sufficient deterrent. 

The well is the focus of activity and a center of communication 
which IS as critical as the marketolace. Kinsmen and friends who 
have not seen each other for months or years meet when they 
camp near their ancestral wells. At the height of the dry season a 
vast but diffuse agglomeration of camps develops around each of 
the major well comp'oxes of Boranland. This is a time of seasonal 
famine when the supply of milk is not adequate to feed all the 
members of the family and the need for cooperation is greatest 
The pastures are not enough to support all the livestor^k and the 
water is not enough for human and animal consumption. The 
communities adjust to this period of stress by undergoing] various 
critical changes in their internal organization. Large '"amps break 
up into small camps; the size of the local communities declines 
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Unlike the temporary fora wells, village 
watering places like the one in Marsabit 
town have taps for eas/ filling. 
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from an average of about eight families to an average pf about 
four or five. The family itself also breaks up; women, children, and 
the aged remain in the vicinity of the wells with a few.milch cows 
necessary for their subsistence. The rest of the herd is taken by 
the young adults and adolescents to the river valleys, the area that 
Boran'consider to be the untamed wilderness. The river valleys, 
where malaria is endemic, are also infested with various forms of 
insect and animal life that is dangerous to cattle and to the herds- 
men. At the same time, however, these areas have a virtually inex- 
haustible supply of water. The part of the herd that is sent to the 
river valleys or to other temporary camps is known as the fora. 

Around all the well complexes and along all the rivers in Boran- 
land,.there is a strip of 'and which is completely devoid of vegeta- 
tion, having been grazed, browsed, and trampled by livestock as 
they travel every three days to and from the sources of water. 
These pockets of "desertification" are normally small enough not 
to interfere with the grazing-watering cycles. Nevertheless, Boran 
must constantly regulate the use of pastures so that the herds do 
not graze too close to the sources of water or to the camp 
pastures that are reserved for milch cows and juvenile livestock. 
They must also see that the fora cattle which are supposed to 
graze in the wilderness do not crowd the family herds in the 
vicinity of the wells and camps. 

There are thus three categories of cattle in the dry season which 
must be adequately spaced from each other and in relation to the 
available resources. The ratio of the three in a given area, the dis- 
tance between wells, camps, and river valleys, and the proportion 
of browsing and grazing animals in the herds are all important 
factors in the preservation of the ecological balance. Boran leaders 
must be constantly on the alert to prevent overstocking, over- 
grazing, and mismangement of resources. This is the most impor- 
tant responsibility of the village headmen and well overseers. 
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Above the level of the local settlement, Boran have three differ- 
ent institutions. One is the hereditary office of ritual leaders known 
as Kallu. The s'econd is the elective office of political leaders 
known as Abba Gada. The third, whichis peculiar to the Kenya 
Boran only, is the chieftaincy— an institution that developed in 
British colonial times. The chief is an administrative officer 
selected by tlie Boran and appointed by the District Commis- 
sioner. The office resembles the Kalluship in t>iat it is held for an 
indefinite period of time. Both Kallu and chief also share the 
characteristic of having permanent residences: they do not move 
their homesteads seasonally from one encampment to another. 
Thus/the structure of Boran leadership can be represented as 
follows: 

.Abba Gada, 
of al! Boran 
Kallu ^ Kallu 
of the left moiety of the right moiety 



-Chief 
of Kenya Boran 



There is one'Kallu at the head of each tribal half or moiety. His pri- 
mary task IS to perform the most important pan-Boran rituals and 
to oversee the' election of all gada leaders including the Abba 
Gada. By contrast, the Abba Gada's authority extends, at least in 
theory, over all Boranland, but his term of office is limited to a 
fixed period of eight years. 

The fact that the Kallu and the chief hold their offices forirKlef- 
inite periods is a source of considerable stress in Boran social life. 
Indefinite tenure and residential immobility are permanent arrange- 
ments that do not fit in with the flexibility reflected throughout the 
rest of the social system. As would be expected, the Kallu's 
settlement is not ecohoifiically viable. He and his followers subsist 
largely by extracting tribute from the economically productive 
population. This is a source of friction because they must exert 
considerable pressure to secure the tribute. Similarly, the chief's 
settlement depends on sources that are extraneous to the tradi- 
tional economy, i.e., urban trade and employment.- The chief him- 
self is of course a salaried official whose income derives ultifnately 
from taxafion. 

These leaders and their respective communities deviate from 
the pastoral nomadic society not only economically but also in 
outipok and condUctTThci^ tend to be somewhat authoritarian in 
character, secretive in their manner of communication, and highly 
possessive in their ^attitude toward property. In short, their 
conduct and their very life style violate the herdsman's ethic. It is 
therefore nbt surprising that the nomadic Boran have very 
complicated and ambivalent attitudes toward them. Sometimes 
they think of the Kallu as an insignificant ritual elder and at other 



Film Dialogue 

1 hold this meeting for Progress! 

Progress for citizens. 

You are the citizens. 

Listen, you citizens! - 

There ure stupid people who can't even 
open a door. 

There are stupid people ivho don't know 
hoxo to make babies. 

But even these stupid people are your coun- 
trymen. 

You people, your country is Kenya, 
'*Kenya'' is only a name. 
But ^i^ying "Kenya" mcaub your countty. 
Because you were born hete. 

Chief Jilo Turkena 



Film Dialogue 

Libten! You Bojan iiic the only Kenyaub 
luho haven't paid yout taxes. 

VvV chief i> have beeu a^ked to give you 
tvarning. 

Youpeople, . . you aie the luoibt at paying 
taxes. 

Chief Jilo Turkena 
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times they refer to him as a kind of king imoti). Similarly, the chief 
is sometimes viewed as a respected elder and at other times as the 
locak^extension of- a remote political establishment. 



*Chief Jilo himself stales that he retired 
from cxffice after serving tv/enty years. 
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The Harlya ceremony in the film 
shows young men of the same age dem- 
onstrating their loyalty and bravery- 
Shouting is Ihe sign of v^ar 
White hair is the sign of old age 
When We hear the enemies approach- 
ing .. . 

. . . cowards among them shall be 
quaking 

We will help each other and defeat the 
enemy. 

Hariya refers to a grouping of males, 
usually between 16 and 18 years of age, 
who organize themselves for mutual 
help and friendship. The Hariya cere- 
mony establishes a male's status as \vell 
as identifying those within the age set 
who will assist one another in watering 
stock, hunting, sharing personal prop- 
erty, and participate as dance mates on 
ritual occasions. Only after a young man 
has completed the Hariya is he consid- 
ered eligible to make serious overtures 
to women, to hunt and kill lions, to 'en- 
gage in warfare, and to join raiding par- 
ties. 

Identification with the Hariya age-set 
persists throughout life, but is different 
from belonging to a descent group. A 
man's Hariya forms bonds of mutual aid 
and friendship. His descent group 
meets for moral, religious, and judicial 
purposes. The values of the age-set are 
fierceness, virility, and friendship— as 
demonstrated in the film— while those 
of the descent group are peace, passivi- 
ty, and reasonableness. 



To ensure a certain degree of accountability from these perma- 
nent leaders, Boran society puts them under various supernatural 
and ritual constraints* Since the secular political arrangement 
grants them indefinite tentfre, Boran must invoke supernatural 
forces to remove them from office if and when they are judged 
unfit for the role. Traditionally this was done by throwing the in- 
competent man out of office on the occasion of some natural 
disaster such as drought or epidemic or forcing his abdication 
after witnessing ominous signs, such as eclipses, that are believed 
to'herald a catastrophe. There is ample evidence indicating that at 
least three Kallus were thus removed in recent history. In fact. 
Chief JJIo Tukena, who figures prominently in the Kenya Boran 
film -met with the same fate after the filming was completed. He 
vyas removed from office on July 1, 1973, one day after a total 
solar eclipse occurred in Marsabit (Legesse 1974).* A long career 
was thus abruptly terminated the day after"the sun died." 
Another chief was promptly selected by the elders and installed 
into office by the district commissioner. 

Chieftaincy has come to assume progressively more central 
position in the life of the Kenya Boran. It has become an important 
link with the modern system of local administration. However, the 
traditional system of government which is still fully operative 
among the northern Boran is based not on chieftaincy but the 
gada system (Legesse 1963, 1973).The nomadic Boran are organ- 
ized as gada classes or, loosely speaking, "age groups" that 
assume political power successively. There are some ten stages of 
initiation, including the hariya initiation shown in the film, through 
which all Boran males must pass in their lifetime. At one of these 
stages, known as gada, the group in power elects an Abba Gada 
and assumes a position of authority vis-S-vis the rest of the nomadic 
society. They remain in power for eight years and at the end of that 
period. they formally relinquish power to a younger group. 



The Abba Gada and his followers do not remain stationary but 
travel every year along a ritually prescribed course. They nohiadize 
to an even greater extent than the rest of the population. During 
their eight-year term of office, they are required to cover a very 
large orbit that spans Boranland from one end to the other and 
goes through 'all the major shrines and sacred places (arda jila) 
recognized by the Boran. Thus, they come into contact with all 
segments of Boran society and can adjudicate any cases of con- 
flict that local councils have failed to resolve. Boran know in what 
part of the country their leaders will be at any given time and they 
are, therefore, able to join them, to offer them tribute, and to assist 
them in their ritual and political activities. 
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^ The Abba Gada and his counciilors form a large settlement con- 
sisting of several hundred individuals. This camp— known as olla 
arbora—\s far larger in size than the normal camps. Iris the 
"mobile capital'" of Boranland. While it is economically se!f-suffi- 
cient on the whole, it is too large an agglorneration of households 
to be sustained fully by the limited pastoral resources of any^one 
region. They must, therefore, supplement their food prjbduction 
with some tribute obtained from the population. Furthermore, if 
they .are to have adequate access to pastures and vvater, they 
must maintain a much wider nomadic orbit jhan the/rest of the 
population arid must move camp more frequently. This they doc 
with the assistance of all the local communities through whose 
territory theyjravel. 

On the occasion of the largest Boran ceremonies/that draw pBU^ 
eral thousand people to the Abba Gada camp, i:igorous cdmrol 
must be maintained over the concentration of livestock around the 
shrines. For two or three weeks before the onset , of the ceremony, 
all Boran are barred from camping within a two- or three-mile 
radius of the shrine, a restricted perimeter kno^wn as /af dawa. A 
week or so before the ceremony, people who have come with 
[§^96 supqiiesof sour milk are^ljowed into x\)e restricted aiea. A 
few days before the ceremony, the remaining families and their 
herds are allowed to camp around the shrine. The entire complex 
of camps must disperse immediately after ti^'e ceremony. This pro- 
cedure is followed in regard to any cente/ around which Boran 
must aggregate temporarily for any reason— political, ritual, or 
economic. Whatever their conscious reasons may be for following 
this procedure, the practical consequence is that it reduces the 
possibility of rendering the land permanently uninhabitable by 
denuding the vegetation cover. 

Ecol ogicai Adaptation : Flexibility 

Why is it necessary for the Boran to maintain such a high level 
of versatility in the structure of their society? Why do they so 
adamantly resist the well-meaning attempts to sedentarize them 
and transform them.intp rustic peasants? We have just observed 
that flexibility is an important feature of Boran soci^l organization 
and ecological adaptation. It may be useful, to sum up these 
characteristics systematically. 

(1 ) Boran drift across international and district borders to seek 
refuge from oppressive administrative practices or to benefit from 
'particular public services* n 

r 

(2) Boran co.operate with tribal grpups whose economy com- 
plements their own; they are hostile toward those who compete 
for the same pastoral resources as themselves. In crisis situations 
such as droughts, epidemics, and famines, the Boran rely on their 
friendly neighbors for support. Between them and their adver- 
saries, however, there is a predatory relationship and a system of 
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Film Dialogue 

We all know and trust each other. 
I have no job. 

You know lioio small my family is. • 
No close relative has a job. 

Elder at Chief's 
tax collecting meeting 



shifting boundaries: overpopulated communjties expand at the 
expense of the undeipopulated tribal area.- Conversely, livestock 
are "redistributed" through /■a/£//n.9. This practice tends to remove 
livestock from the heavily stocked areas and thus contributes to 
maintenance of the ecological balance. 

(3) The herdsman's ethic places a high value on truthfulness, 
an.d openness of communication. These cultural characteristics 
are a necessary'feature of'the pa"stora|-nomadic-adjustment.-One.. 
must have a constant supply of reliable information about rainfall 
and v^/ater resources in order to organize the nomadic orbit effec- 
tively. 

(4) The political system at each level has the potential to adapt 
to continual change. The Boran have accomplished this by-main- 
taining high mobility in the structure of their government, through 
their preference for periodically elected rather than hereditary gov- 
ernment, their requirement that the leaders rotate along a pre- 
scribed course throughout their eight-year term of office, and their 
provision for automatic succession by seniority. ^ 

(5) Boran show a generally nonpossessive attitude toward all 
forms of property and this facilitates sharing and redistribution of 
scarce resources in their daily lives, in times of seasonal famine, 
and in the more devastating disasters that occur once or twice in 
each generation, such as the recent famine (1974-75). They share- 
their livestock, their homes, their pastures, their wells, their wives, 
and even their children. No kinsman is allowed to become desti- 
tute and it his herd declines below a certain minimum his clan will 
com'e together to restock his herd. No visitor is turned away from 
the Boran camp or denied a meal. Except criminals, no nomads are 
turned away from pastures or yvells-subject, of course, to -the 
rules of seniority and equitable distribution. No man or woman 
who has reached the appropriate .grade in the life cycle is allowed 
to-live without a sexual partner. The institution of cicisbean unions 
(garayyu) provides for liaisons between married women, widows, 
and divorcees on the one hand and single men on the other No 
married couple is .allowed to remain childless. Those who have 
more children than they need will readily offer their younger off- 
spring for adoption by the childless families. 



In short, the success of the nomadic and semi-nomadic adjust- 
ment to arid and semi-arid conditions lies in the fact that it is an 
extraordinarily flexible pattern of ecological adaptation. 

Ecological Adaptation: Limitations 



Not all aspects of the Boran social and economic sy.stems are 
equally responsive to their fluctuating ecological demands. At least 
four features of the socioeconomic system appear to run counter to 
effective ecological adaptation: the composition of herds; the 
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division of labor by sex: the age-grade organization; and tech- 
niques of population control; 

Herd Composition, Many African pastoralists adapt to their pre- 
carious environment by varying the proportions of different types 
of livestock, particularly the ratio of browsers to grazers; but 
Boran herds are made up almost entirely of cattle. Their economy 
is less diversified and more vulnerable than the pastoral economies 
of their more successful neighbors such as Turkana, and Somali. 

Division of Labor by Sex. The division of work roles between 
mal^s and females is so sharp that it causes many problems. All 
house construction, processing of dairy products, and manu- 
facturing of leather goods is the work of women. Wood carving, 
cattle herding, watering of livestock as well as ritual, political, and 
military activities are left to the men. The roles always remain 
sharply segregated, even in times of drought, for instance, when it 
would be useful to mobilize the entire family work force to exploit 
alternative avenues of food production such as food gathering, 
hunting, and fishing. 

Age Organization. The specialization of age groups is similarly 
inflexible. For a major part of the life cycle— from the junior warrior 
grade until retirement— men-are-barred from herding cattle. Only 
youths are allowed to do the actual herding and adults supervise 
their performance from some distance. When the extended family 
is too small or when epidemics kill part of the work force, the 
economy suffers because people cannot readily be switched from 
one job to another. 

Population Control. The Boran have attempted to regulate pop 
ulation growth within the framework of their age organization 
(gada), imposing severe restrictions on age of marriage and child 
bearing. These rules were first introduced in the sixteenth century, 
when the population was growing very rapidly, but today, the 
population is barely holding steady and in some parts it seems to 
have actually begun to dec'ine. Nonetheless, the old rules are still 
in force long after the conditions that brought them into being 
have ceased. 

Modernization and Social Change 

During the last four decades, a small number of urban agglom- 
erations have developed in Boranland that have begun to influ- 
ence the pastoral .population. The main towns are Marsabit in 
Kenya and Yavello and Negelli in Ethiopia.Boran never constitute 
a majority of the urban inhabitants and fully urbanized Boran form 
an extremely small percentage of the towns'. populations, rarely 
over 5 per cent. 

The more significant type of urbanization that is taking place is 
in the form of peri^urban settlement. There is a !arge complex of 



Population estimates for the Boran are 
guesses at best. Pepple on both sides of 
the border have always feared enumera- 
tion because of possible taxes or en- 
forced de-stocking campaigns, t^i- 
grations back and forth across the border 
make enumeration efforts even more 
haphazard. 



Population Estimates as of January 1975 



KENYA 




ETHIOPIA, 


Marsabit District 


Sidamo Province 


Boran 


15,050 


100,000 


Gabbra 


17,474 


4,000 


Rendille 


19,455 


2,100 


Sakuwfc 


800 


2,600 


Somali 


1,200 


800 


Gurreh 


600 


2,650 


Ndongdea 


100 


1,800 


Turkana 


1,186 


400 


Other 


2,135 


500 




-58,001 


114,850 



The last official Kenya census (1970) 
gave the density of one p^erson per 
square kilometer as compared to 19 
people per square kilometer for Kenya as 
a whole. The main settlements are 
around Marsabit Mountain (about 
6,000), the Sololo-Moyale area, Kaisut, 
Maikona, JMount Kulal, and along Lake 
Rudolf. In Ethiopia settlement is neai 
Moyale (about 1,200), Mega (about 
2,000), Arero, Negelli and Yavello. 
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Marsdbit shoemaker. 

*Some attempts have also been made to 
partially sedentarize the Boran pas- 
toralists in Ethiopia. In a vast area (100 x 
100 kilometers) to the east of -Yavello 
town, the government has launched a 
range management progr^. An exten- 
sive hydrological survey v^^as conducted 
and several yery large reservoirs were 
excavated Jthat^.have greatly increased 
the water residiijrrces of the pastoralists. 
The project has also brought much of the 
pastureland that^was formerly unusable 
because of lack of water .within their 
reach. Many Boran did, in the early 
stages, participate actively in the pro- 
gram. They began usfng"lB[e*lYev^^ pas- 
tures in controlled cycles so that no sec- 
tor would be overgrazed and no area 
would be left un^razed longer than 
necessary. However, as the drought in- 
tensified in 1973-74 and some of the 
newly excavated reservoirs dried up, 
many Boran herdsmen returned to their 
ancestral vvells^and their wide-ranging 
nomadic habits". So far, the program has 
had little success because the new sys- 
tem does not have sufficient latitude to 
accommodate the great variations in 
climate that occur from year to year,, 
from decade to decade. 

i ' 



more or less pernnanent settlements just outside Marsabit town. 
The residents of .these communities are in close contact with the 
district administration, urban trade, and the urban labor market, 
the chief of the Kenya Boran -Jilo Tukena- lives in this area, as 
.do most of .the Boran students in the urban^ schools. These peri-^ 
urban communities serve as conduits for diffusing innovations 
from the city to mral areas and as an intermediate way station for 
migrants who have abandoned pastoralism and are on their way to 
urban residence and employment. 

Unlike their more nomadic kinsmen, the pen-urban Boran have 
•begunJo.sellJfieiLexcessjivestock routinely in the urban market. 
This is not entirely unexpected because the free ranging nomads 
also sell stock occasionallyJn the rural markets to meet their cere- 
monial needs and domestic crises. However, the innovations that 
are totally unexpected and quite contrary to traditional norms 
have to do with the introduction of grain farming and the sale of 
labor. Historically, the nomads had nothing but contempt for the 
tillers of the soH — an activity that appeared to them particularly 
degrading. Today, corn is widely grown by the Marsabjt "Boran, 
and it has come to be an important, supplement to their milk and 
meat diet. Similarly, the constrUction.of the Addis Ababa-Nairobi 
road has furnished the peri-urban population with job opportu- 
nities which they are progressively beginning \o exploit. As a 
result, they have a much larger cash income than their nomadic 
counterparts and have begun to accumulate more substantial 
household goods. The principal reason why they need to raise 
cash is tb.pay their taxes, to cover school fees for their children, 
and to buy a few essentials from the marketplace. The peri-urban 
Boran have not given up their pastoral activities entirely. They still 
keep fairly large herds of cattle in distant pastures and some live- 
stock on and around Marsabit mountain. Nevertheless, they have 
come to see the, town as an integral part of their life. Their, sub- 
sistence activities have become less autonomous and more closely 
integrated into the wider market economy. 

Over and above the more or less spontaneous process of urban- 
ization,, the nomad is also subject to more deliberate programs of 
social change. In attempting to improve the lot of pastoral 
nomads, African national governments have introduced various 
projects of partial or total sedentarization,* improved techniques 
of stock breeding arid food production, herd culling, marketing, 
and population control. Some of these programs are relevant and 
effective; others are futile and' tend to collapse as soon as the 
agents of change have left the scene. It is, for instance, surprising 
to L^arn that the Kenya government has introduced a "family 
planning program'' and has attempted to persuade the nomadic 
Boran fapnijV to limit the size of their families. The program is not 
likely to have any acceptance among the nomads because it serves 
no immediately useful purpose. At the present transitional stage, 
the nomads feel that they must have larger families if they are to 
cope with herding, farming,. and urban life. Furthermore, if— as 
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MARSABIT DISTRICT - SURVEY AREA, POPULATION AND INFRASTRUCTURES 




1.000 W>i*)itirt« (1970) 
Loottion of main tiM groi^M Boran 
TrvMonil dry SMton grezing aret 

Al wwttw roKJ 

Dry wMtw on*y 

Dtstxt oommiMKXwr't offioa B 
D«(nct offtovi omoa ■ 
Ho^)itil «xJ •Kjoorlarv schoo* • 
Dopansar/ and primaiy school only O 
Poit Offiot with rtdioatatw + 



our data suggest -the population as a whole is declining, the 
attempted introduction of family planning is truly irrelevant and 
counterproductive. 

By far the most laborious aspect of the work of the pastoralist 
IS the watering of his herds every three days. Boran expend a great 
deal of energy on this chore. Some attempts have been made in 
Kenya and in Ethiopia to cut down the nomads' heavy labor 
investment by introducing mechanical pumps at some of the old 
and new well sites. At present Boran do not have enough tech- 
nical training to maintain the pumps and they tend to return to 
their old method of drawing water manually as soon as the pump 



Film Dialogue 

The machine is badly made. That's why it 
doesn't work. 

We'd better draw water by hand 

We can't comphiin. We didn't ask for this 
thing, 

Draic ivater boys, Draxc water Don't de- 
pend on that pipe, 
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fails. In a few places, government workers or missionaries do 
maintain .the pumps. With the expansion of practical education 
this type of intermediate technology should be incorporated more 
effectively into their agricultural economy. 

The nomadic Boran are quite receptive to certain innovations 
that demonstrably benefit their cattle without entailing any real or 
apparent reduction in the safety margin of their economy. They 
have, for instance, welcomed the veterinary services and 
vaccination campaigns introduced by the governments of Kenya 
and Ethiopia. They eagerly drive their herds of cattle great dis- , 
tancesto take them to the vaccination centers. This kind of inno- 
vation does not upset their traditional institutions and therefore is 
readily accepted. Other aspects of modernization such as the 
integration of the nomad into national institutions, are more diffi- 
cult and compllbated. 

The process of absorbing the Boran of northern. Kenya into the 
national framework is still at an early stage, compared to 
Ethiopia.* There are hardly any Boran ih local administration in 
Kenya. Most of the men in the district offices come to their posts 
via Nairobi and tend to be of central highland origin. Not surpris- 
ingly, the nomads view the district officialdom as an alien estab- 
lishment. This is partly a function of the fact that Kenya has 
existed as an independent nation for a much shorter period than 
Ethiopia and the vigorous programs of national integration, such 
as the indoctrination exercises reflected in Harambee celebrations, 
have been launched relatively recently. 

Other aspects of modernization have proceeded much faster in 
Kenya than in Ethiopia. These processes are gradually transform- 
ing the life style and economy of the pastoralists. Among these 
the most important single fact is that the educational system has 
begun to play a more dominant role, particularly for those Boran 
who have settled near urban areas. Unlike the nomads, residents 
in these peri-urban communities make great sacrifices to send as 
many children as they can to school. This involves some careful 
reckoning in labor arithmetic: how many children can they send to 
school without disrupting their herding activities? Which child is to 
be educated and which deprived?** Will the educated child give 
any assistance to his rural kin after he has secured a job and estab- 
lished residence in town? These are paramount questions in the 
minds of Boran parents who have been exposed to the forces of 
modernization. 



The full impact of these processes of modernization — educa- 
tion, controlled grazing, range management, sedentarization, 
urbanization; national integration — cannot be adequately assessed 
at the present, early stage, although some of these processes will 
be examined more closely in other film essays in this series. 



*The absorption of the Boran into the 
district administrative structure has 
proceeded at a faster pace among the 
Ethiopian Boran. Since the early 1940s 
the Ethiopian government has forcibly 
recruited students and trained them in 
Addis Ababa and abroad Upon comple- 
tion of their training some of these men 
have been placed in key positions in the 
two districts in which Boran predomi- 
nate. At present, one district governor, 
one sub-district governor, one police 
chief, the field director of the range 
management program, and four par- 
liamentarians are of Boran origin 
Nearly all of them are university- 
educated. As a result, the nomads have 
begun to identify with their new leaders 
and representatives rather than con- 
tinue to regard the district administra- 
tion and the national government as 
alien institutions. Although the elitist 
system of education in the newly con- 
quered regions of southern Ethiopia 
reaches only a very small segment of the 
population, it has, nonetheless, paid off, 
several decades after its introduction, by 
giving a few highly trained Boran access 
to positions of power and responsibili- 
ty. The policy has brought about a sig- 
nificant degree of national integration at 
least at elite levels. 



**In keeping with Boran traditions of 
primogeniture, it is usually the oldest 
son who must remain behind to look 
after the family herds and to protect the 
family patrimony Among the tradi- 
tional nomads, the oldest son was the 
most privileged of the children. Today, 
by a curious turn of events, he is the 
most unfortunate. He survives by trying 
to view the world and his place in it 
according to the traditional system of 
values while his younger brothers go off 
to another world beyond his reach. 
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Marsabit boys' secondary school. 

Film Dialogue 

Now think of this . , . 

Your father, with tico soni>, sent neither of 
you to school. 

Some boys your age already have jobs, 
haven't they? 

Why didn't you get a chance? 

We had many cattle, you see! 

There were only two sons to look after 
them. 

That's why I didn't go to school. 

Peter and Dokata 

Film Dialogue 

We are peaceful people! 

May our nights and days be peaceful! 

May the rains fall and fill every pan! 

May prosperity and peace fill our kraals! 

May Cod make us peaceful! 

Chief Jilo Turkena 



But we need to keep in mind that modernization should be 
geared toward the specific needs of the community if modernity is 
not to roll over traditiqnal Africa in the manner of a bulldozer, 
destroying both adaptive and maladaptive features indiscrimi- 
nately. Modernization should not consist of finding modern solu- 
tions for nonexistent problems 23 in the case of the Kenyan family 
planning program offered to Boran nomads. Nor should it consist 
of finding fixed solutions for what are essentially variable eco- 
logical problems as in the numerous experiments in settlement 
that have been introduced in eastern Africa. The new institutional 
arrangements must be based on thorough scientific and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the traditional society and must be versa- 
tile enough to continue operating not merely under optimal con- 
ditions, but also under th^ most extreme conditions that eco% 
logical fluctuations present. ^ 




The road linking Nairobi to Addis Ababa under construction. 
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Filcn Biography 
lYA DUBA 



lya Duba, about 60, was born near Mega in southern Ethiopia, 
but came to l<enya as a small boy. He attributes his good health 
and long life to the fact that his father was rich and fed him a great 
deal of milk. As a young man of 20 he says he spent most of his 
time in "hunting fierce animals and chasing women." He killed a 
buffalo, lion, and an elephant with spears as a part of his coming 
to manhood, and wears the ivory armbands that symbolize the 
kills. He also claims to have killed a Gelaba tribesman near Lake 
Rudolph in a raid on an enemy camp. Other elders bear this out. 

Today he says he has retired and no longer chases women or 
hunts^animals. "God must love me," he says, "do I not have my 
children and grandchildren around me? This is the good time of 
life/' With his one wife he has had five children and seven grand- 
children. 

lya Duba. has never traveled to Nairobi or central Kenya, never 
worked for wages, and. has had little contact with government 
aside from six months he spent in prison for killing game illegally. 

By Boran standards he is a wealthy rnan, owning some 250 
cows. Because of his wealth and speaking ability he has gained 
considerable influence, and is often listened to at great length by 
other elders. He is also considered gruff and rude by younger men, 
mainly because he demands cigarettes and the largest stool when 
he arrives ct meetings. 

Of his relationship with Wako Diriba, the other headman of the 
village, he says "we are one—there is no trouble." They are not 
related but live in close proximity, lya Duba originally came to the 
village of Wako Diriba as a client„theri attracted his own followers 
and relatives and founded a second, nearby settlement: 




lya Duba. 
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ORGEADEDUBA 



Orge Ade Duba, about 58, is the sister of Chief Jilo and lives in 
WakO'Diriba's village. She was born in Sololo, in northern Kenya. 
Her father was a Chief in the early British administration. Tojday 
she has two sons and a daughter, plus six grandchildren. "I've 
grown old," she says, "and don't remember much of the past. I 
still enjoy going out to collect firewood and water . . . that is the role 
of women.... I will do it until I must walk with a stick." 

Orge Ade is a practical woman and she has come to see the 
value of certain changes. "Shambas (farms) are good," she says. 
"In the past we didn't understand the value of the land." 

While her attitude toward education is a progressive one, her 
- views on children and the Boran family are quite traditional: "We 
are happy to have many children, we are happy to sh|are them 
around, as long as foster parents have cattle. Certain people give 
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Guyo Ali. 




birth to many... one mqther may ftave 20 and that is good. Boran 
are only interested in those who give birth to many... many 
daughters are good, as they bring boys as relatives. 

"In such cases as drought you must depend on your rela- 
tives... they will support you. In such cases of too many children, 
you must depend on yourself. < 

"We can't limit the number of children, that is the choice of 
God ... we have nothing to do with this. 

"I'm not surprised to hear of the 'pill' medicine . . . one shouldn't 
limit children; they will help in the future.... Even if I am an old 
woman... I would like to have another child." 

GUYO ALI 

Guyo Ali, about 45, is the informal Assistant Chief* of Jilo 
Turkena. He came to Marsabit as a boy of five and grew up around 
the mountain. He heads a small village of seven houses and has a 
family of five children, one of whom is Peter Boru Guyo, the 
schoolboy in the film. Guyo Ali enjoys a reputation as a pleasant, 
moderate man who is an able^assistant to the chief. This. is. due 
partially to his uncommonly good Swahili, which enables him tc 
deal with government officials and other visito-s to Boranland. 

CHIEF JILOTURKENA 
Chief Jilo IS remarkable for his restless energy joined to a power 
ful mind and a quick wit. He combines a st.aunch and reasoned ' 
commitment to traditional belief and customary modes of be 
havior with a concern that the Boran of Marsabit advance with the 
times. For example, Jilo participated joyously in the activities of 
his generation set, which culminated in the Gada /r70//\ cere- 
monies of 1971, but he is also constantly urging by exhortation 
and example the schooling of girls. ^ 

As a young man he was promir^ent in his age set and during.the 
few years he spent in Ethiopia he acquired all the trophies appro 
priate for a warrior. But since tl^e death of his father, when Jilo 
was in early adulthood, he has devoted himself to the care of his 
junior siblings, fhe^anagement of the family herds, and^public 
affairs. When the previous incumbent died in 1953, /^lo was 
appointed chief. — \ 

WAKODIRIBA 

Wako Diriba, about 72, was born near Moyale'on the northern 
border of Kenya and came to Marsabit as a boy of 18. He was a 
British appointed chief between 1932-1940. He has lived around 
Marsabit most of his adult life. Like lya Duba, Wako has not 
traveled to central Kenya nor worked in any formal employment 
except as a Chief. 



Wako Diriba. 



He has been the "father" of the village since 1932— the present 
site was occupied in 1967 after a move from the northern slopes of 
Marsabit Mountain. 
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Education 



KENYA BORAN II 

EDUCATION FOR WHAT? 
by NORMAN N. MILLER 



Contrast two true stories: 

!n 1965, Peter Boru, then about eight, was dragged kicking and 
screaming to a police.truck to be driven off to school, his mother 
unsuccessfully trying to hide him under the bed, his father 
shouting abuses at the police. Seven years later he decided not to 
go home again and thought only of going on to secondary school 
to become a doctor, a teacher, or a District Commissioner. 

« 

In 1972, Daudi Godana^ then 14 years old, walked 150 miles from 
the Huri Hills *to go to school in Marsabit. We happened to 
give him a lift the last few miles into the town. As we passed a 
camel caravan whose people he knew he leaned far out of the jeep 
window, waving and shouting, "I'm going to school! Tell all the 
people... I'm going to school!" His face was flushed with excite- 
ment and he kept waving until the caravan was far out of sight. In 
town we. took him straight to the primary school. 

The headmaster shook his head. There was no space in the 
'school, no bed for the boy to use, nothing for him to eat, and no 
one to take carejof him. He lingered in town for two days trying to 
beg the cost of lodging and food so he could study as a day 
student. Most people pushed him away, not wishing to create any 
hope or incur any obligation based on a remote family tie. On the 
third day he started walking the many miles back across the desert 
to his home village. 

We never saw Daudi Godana again, nor learned how he felt 
about his attempts to get an education. He is probably tending his 
family's camels somewhere in the vast arid land of northern 
Kenya, occasionally wondering what school was all about or what 
he had really missed. 

In the brief seven years between Peter Boru's enforced school- 
ing and the time a herdsboy named Daudi found no hope of formal 
education whatsoever, a major "change was occurring in the 
attitudes of isolated people toward education. 



A decade ago, in the first years of independence for many new 
states, "education for everyone" was held out as the noblest 
human investment, the panacea for many development problems. 
There was the belief that mass schooling could be a yellow brick 
road leading inexorably upward for the underprivileged and the 
pre-literate. Gradually these hopes have faded, until recently edu- 
cation has become a quagmire of political conflicts and fallen 
aspirations. Skepticism and disappointment have replaced the 
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earlier dreams. What are the realities that have tarnished educa 
tion's image? What is the education. dilemma all about? The 
problem has several facets and, although every Third World 
country has a different cultural landscape, the fundamental issues 
are the same. 

— Education for Unemployment. For a great many primary and 
secondary students there is simply no place in the marketplace. 
There are no jobs and their local economies are growing too 
^lowly to accommodate even those students with higher educa 
tional attainment. 

— Education for Disappointment. The process of enlightening ^ 
gives students hopes that can never be fulfilled and conditions 
them to expect a way of life that in fact is impossible. 

— Education for Inequality. Discriniinatiori against girls, against 
nomadic groups, against poorer students, and against some 
ethnic groups for political reasons is found in most educational 
systems. In some nations, more elite elements can use education 
as a means of a.aintaining privileges .and legitimizing continued 
high status for themselves and their children. 

— Education for Incompetence. Even for those who complete 
set courses there is a growing realization that much of their "learn 
ing" has been by rote and there is little competence developed in 
the areas of creative thinking, initiative, problem solving or even 
basic technical know-how. This relates directly to the practice of 
cramming for the exams that determine the gates through which 
the individual nnust pass and the type of curriculum imposed on 
him. 

— Education Costs. Expenditures on education are increasingly 
beyond the nation's ability to cope. This includes costs in terms of 
the proportion of government funds and costs in terms of unrest 
and social discontent. 



Taken together many facets of the education problem equal a 
sizable dilemma for new nations and their leaders. The issues reach 
into every sector of the society and affect a great many people. 
What lies behind the dilemma? 

The area in northern Kenya in which the films were made is a 
good example of the Third World's common educational problems. 
Every year in this beautiful, arid land the trap is set and sprung. 
Every year youn^ people are pushed up and out of the education 
system to face unemployment and disillusionment and every year it 
costs the Kenya government a great deal of money to keep the sys- 
tem going. The fjlm Kenya Boran and the life of Peter Boru illustrate 
many of these issues. 
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fji Dokata lya. 



The Beginning: Informal Learning 

A key to understanding the education dilemma is first to under- 
stand the conflict between informal, traditional learning and the 
more academic, schoolroom learning. Informal learning is keyed to 
the environhient, to survival, to the culture and to what is believed 
important in a cattle-k'^eping society. This type of learning goes on 
from the earliest moment of a child's life. It occurs around the 
hearth as he or she listens to stories and hears the daily news. 
There is an abundance of wisdom in the proverbs, the sayings, the 
legends and the tribal history. 

The general trend of such learning is to heighten a'boy's pride in 
his tribe, to amplify his religious beliefs and to provide him with an 
understanding of the working relations between his tribe and 
others. For girls, learning is equally pragmatic: how to thatch a roof 
and milk cows, how to tend a hearth, and. to care for children, and 
ho\A,' to behave toward visitors. Overall for both boys and girls, the 
village education is intensely practical: how to keep cattle, how to 
find water, how to live through a drought. On a social plane a child 
learns how to behave according to his station in life and how to 
make social progress according to formalized rules. Major tensions 
ensue when the Bor^n respond to the demands of the larger society 
by sending children to school and to starting them on a "modern" 
life style. Much of the conflict lies in the clash between the tradi- 
tional ethic, that children should become good herdsmen, versus 
the government's view that education is the individual's and the 
state's road to success. 

Boran elders believe school erodes the traditional ways. Wako 
Diriba, headman of one village, was recorded^ on film talking very 
much as any elder in a Western society would about young 
people': 
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Wako Diriba and lya Duba. 





Film Dialogue 

EdticaHon improves the mind and is perma- 
nenlly kept. No one can deprive you of 
your learning. What is ihe use of one who 
has not gone to school? He is like a mad- 
man. 

Orge Adi 



They don't respect their mothers or fathers or anybody 
older. They donjt want to follow the old traditions; they-can'J 
* thrive in the old ways. They have forgotten the ways in which « 
they were brought up. Children in the past could not ppssjbly 
give a deaf ear to the words of their parents or anybody older. 
What brought this drastic change only God knows. They say 
it is best this way, but we disagree. We feel ashamed and we 
hate this sort of life. 

lya Duba, another, elder, states in another way: 
i ' • 

Before this government cahne the one desire of young 
people was to care for their herds. Now thace are many new 
things: farms, schools, shops ... all young people think of now 
is going to school. They used to hunt Wild animals and 
enemies like the Rendille...but no longer. 

,Not everyone holds such strong anti-school views. For some, 
traditional viewppints are tempered by the hope held out that a 
child who goes to school will make money and bring wealth to his 
family. Others, Jke the grandmother, Orge Adi, take a more 
modern view of education, perhaps because she is the sister of the 
local chief, Jilo Turkena. The different attitudes expressed by OrQe 
Adi and the two male elders underscore the fact that Bdran have 
not yet resolved the tension between mddern education! ahd the 
needs and values of a traditional society. . 

The Primary Shock 

A second reason for the education dilemma is the individual's 
shock in leaving village ways of informal learning and entering the 
formal educational system. Very little in a Boran child's early 
learning prepares him for the experience of a classroom, particu- 
larly if it is a boarding school situation fraught with strange regula- 
tions, new routines, different foods, harsh teachers,^ and bullying 
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older boys. No one quite knows what psychological damage is 
done in this transition from village to classroom. The impact varies 
between children but it begins a cultural wrecking process. 
Familiar ways must be forcibly replaced by the rigid codes of the 
schook 

The "stand properly," "with a jump," "run. to your classrooms" 
daily routine, plus the inspections for clean fingernails and clean 
shirts alfgive the schooPa military air which can be very threaten- 
ing. One of the film crew translators wrote of his first school expe- 
rience: 

At age six I was taken to school. We kneW nothing about 
education or its profit; we were pushed Mscbool. We arrived 
at 8:00 and all the new pupils were paraded out. Those below 
six were pushed aside. Everything was strange, the room, 
desks, windows, a thin black strip (blackboard) and even the 
snfiell of the air was unpleasant. The town boys were 
Wt^^dressed^ in shorts and shirts, but we village boys wore 
onW a cloth. Later on our parents were ordered to buy us 
khaki shirts and shorts. * . , 

That first week was the worst I have experienced in my life. 
The town boys appeared brighter because they could read 
and write and count up to ten. To us village boys these num 
bers were stwnge and bewildering. The teachers tau^^ht us 
with a cane and for every mistake we received two strokes. 
Learning through fear, some of us managed, but others had 
to flee batK nome. In the second week only 20 of us were left. 
The town boys bullied us and laughed at our mistakes and we 
were very embarrassed. 

Since we were boarding students we had to eat av the 
school. We were used to milk and meat, but instead we re- 
ceived porridge, rice, and maizemeal. Eating with spoons was 
very difficult. Some of us refused to do it, but the rhaster on 
duty gave those who refused six strokes each and then they 
ate with spoons, . ' 

What really happens in a rural primary school? In northern 
Kenya, as in most systems, the emphasis is on the three basic 
"R's" and on teaching the rudiments of a "modern" life style: 
sanitation, teeth care, "proper"^ behavior, money values, clocks, 
time, and how to count. Students are immediately taught to mem- 
orize and to recite. The condi[ct of classes is generally formal, with 
students standing to recite and addressing the teacher formally. 
Although an attempt is made to relate the lessons to traditional 
village life, most- of the work consists of rote memorization and 
cramming of facts. 

Recently attempts have been made to change the primary 
school curriculum to include explanations of the environment. 
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Marsabit primary school. 
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Tc the schoolboys the village is very 
lonely. . . . 

Guyo Ali 



good farming techniques, and other practical lessons. But this is 
done vyithout any knowledge of what village learning has already 
meant to the pupils and how it could be bent to more modern 
applications. * 

The overall, impact of the primary school experience depends 
partly on whether the^schooljs a day school -or a boarding school. 
' Day school students usually stay in their home villages and walk to 
classes in the morning, a situation that undoubtedly lessens the 
psychological impact. For boarding schools the life is totally new 
with a student's. time regimented to include exact lesson times, 
sleeping times, washing, toilet, and study times. 

Teachers in such schools are young, often with only eight years 
of education themselves plus two years at -a teacher training 
"college." Teachers live on the school compound in quarters pro- 
vided by the government. Many have outside interests such as a 
farm or a small business, or are saving to purchase a motorcycle or 
a car. Many find the isolated existence boring and uninteresting, 
and some openly admit they are teaching only as a stop-gap 
measure until a better job or business opportunity turns up.^ 

Secondary School and Rising Expectations 

For those who are able to go on to secondary school — a major 
accomplishment on the educationaf ladder— life now has new 
meaning and new expectations. Everyone sees his secondary 
school certificate as a pass to good job, opportunities and indeed in^ 
the past when the;e was a shortage of secondary graduates such* 
an individual could earn 20 or 30 times the wages of a student with 
only primary school training. This is no longer true. The job market 
is so glutted that the average secondary graduate in Kenya waits 
18 months for his first job, if he finds one at all. Many have simply 
been unable to get work unless they have important family con- 
tacts or friends in the right places. 

3y this stage, .however the damage has been done. High expec- 
tations are now established in a grown person; he has been "ex- 
posed" to modern life styles and has come to hope for them. The 
secondary school is, in fact, the institution behind these high 
hopes-yet it provides no guarantee of anything after graduation. 

. How does this happen? ,How do such false expectations get 
built up in secondary school students? First, there is the initial 
pride of getting into the school at all, a strong feeling of 
uniqueness. There is less regimentation here than in primary 
school and more treatment as an adult. At the same time the 
schools are isolated oases, often rarified little communities where 
the realities of the outside car\ be ignored or forgotten. Students 
live, eat, study, carry on sports, and do their garden work and 
other activities within the school compound: There, life is nearly 
devoid of contact with their home village. In its place the "school" ^ 
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provides all the necessities and, for most students, these neces- 
,sities are on a scale they have never attained before* The Marsabit 
Secondary School Headmaster described the situation; 

By Western standards, facilities here for teaching and 
boarding are only adequate. Books and pencils are in shorl 
supply and desks are»often shared. However, the students do 
not see it this way. The Boran students, while not liking all the 
food they get, find the assured' supply of food a luxury. The 
beds they sleep in are definitely luxurious compared with the 
beds Th tlie„.villages. And sufficient water, readily available, 
comes into the same- category. 

A comment from a secondary student supports the heaomaster's 
' opinion: 

I was very amazed to see those v^alls of books in the libr.ary, 
the teachers in nice homes, the clean tables we ate from. 

Aside from the institutional trappings, the daily routine of 
lessons opens up new horizons and new hopes. There is a con- 
trolled inflow of information from the outside world; newspapers 
arrive, radio broadcasts are heard and talked about and an occa- ^. 
sional film portrays the attractions of urban life or of some other 
culture. 

The new hopes and expectations are mainly, ingrained through 
the formal studies that go on and through ['career" .talks. The 
stimulus to cram in facts that lead to high hopes comes from the 
grim awareness that the next examinations will determine one's 
further opportunity. 

Secondary educattori 'follows a curriculum set down by the 
government and carried out by teachers who are mainly govern- 
ment employees. There is little problem of encouraging students 
to study, for the stiff competition ensures a desperate scramble for 
grades. Students are more likely to have to be reprimanded for 
using flashlights to study after lights out. Rule infractions may be 
* no more serious than wearing street clothes instead of school uni- 
forms, sneaking out at night, borrowingjrioney, or smoking.in Jhe 
dormitory. ~ - ^ 

The academic learning in schools is in direct antithesis to the 
practical and social education in. the villages. The shock of educa- 
tion continues even into secondary school. The traditional idea 
that education should be directly practical is difficult to apply to 
^academic studies which, to Boran students, are by and large 
. practically useless. This causes confusion in the students' minds 
and often seems to generate a kind of restless despondency in 
those for whorri the contrast is the greatest. 

The net result of these very different approaches to education is 
an almost complete lack of contact betVvfeen the schools and the 
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Peter Boru. 




villagers. Parents know nothing of what happens in school and do 
not understand what is happening to their children who go there. 
The Marsabit Headmaster writes: 

Parents' day at the school is held once -a year and atten- 
dance is small, mainly because of the distance parents have to 
come and the fear they will be asked to contribute more 
money. They.,pr'obably have no idea of the ysc of academic 
studies and no idea that an individualistic education will take 
their sons away from the village and its rigid social frame- 
work. Probably parents have had their sons cajoled from them 
by promises that they will later on get good jobs and a lot of 
money to support their families. This is only partly true, sup- 
posing their sons are able to find jobs. They usually become 
so Qnmeshed with personal affairs (clothes, housing, 
girlfriends, entertainment) that they find their meagre salaries 
far from adequate even for themselves. Only a token amount 
remains for their families. 

What education seems to have provided, quite apart from any 
academic learning, is an induction into middle-class life styles. 
Students themselves usually have no coherent idea of tbje forces 
acting upon them and changing their lives. Perhaps understand- 
ably, Boran students whose ties to their home villages remained 
very' close seemed to suffer from a restless malaise that always 
made it difficult for them to settle into the studying necessary at 
the school. They seemed to have to force themselves to push on 
with their school work and often became introspective and down- 
cast. Teachers believe the students' confusion plus their gradual 
realization that education may not get them their hoped-for life 
style leads to a kind of withdrawal. This withdrawal is both from 
the world of traditional values and from the rarified atmosphere of 
the school. 

The Peter Boru Story 

Peter Boru, the schoolboy personality in Kenya Boran, started his 
educational career under duress. He was forced into a police truck 
and against his parents' wishes driven off to school. Seven years 
later he had become such a convert to the system that he had no 
thought of going home. His closing words in the film underscore 
this: 

"You see, I am saying this: 
I have been schooling for seven years 
For all these seven years, I am paying fees 
And then when I finish my schooling, in standard seven, and 
then I go back to the village, it is a great shame, a shame... 

"You cannot fio back to the village?" 

"I can't again 

Yeah, I rpustgoon 

Just must, m-u-s-t, must!" 
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What happened to Peter Boru? How realistic v^ere his hopes to go 
on? Does his life exemplify some of the "Education for What" 
dilemma faced by many new nations?* 

In fact Peter Boru may be succeeding m his dreams, at least par- 
tially. Shortly after the film crew left Marsabit in 1972, Peter and 
the other standard seven boys took the all-important final exam- 
inations to determine their rank in class and their^future. Peter 
passed, but not very well, ranking in about the middle of the class. 
He failed to get a place in secondary school. For a while after this 
he worked part time as an assistant clerk at the government 
offices, looking for other work and trying other possibilities. 

Sometime earlier he had joined the local Anglican church and 
now considered himself a Christian. This fact helped in that the 
Anglican missionary took notice of him, possibly because of his 
film experience, and looked out for his interests. When word came 
to the mission that one of the boys already accepted for a teacher 
training course was not going to attend, the missionary was able 
to get Peter in as a last-minute replacement. ' 

The teacher training college is at Meru in central Kenya, an insti- 
tution run by the governm^ent to train primary school teachers. It is 
a two-year course which then produces graduates with a "third 
class" primary teaching certificate {P-3), the first rung on the 
career ladder as a teacher. 

When we last saw Retef in Marsabit he had completed the first 
year at th e school successfully. He gave us this account of his life. 



*In 1974 two of the film crew returned to 
Marsabit to show the films and to learn 
what changes had occurred in the lives» 
of several of the people who had ap- 
peared in the Kenya film series. Peter 
Boru served as master of ceremonies 
when the films were shown to a large 
town audience in the school cafeteria. 



Life at college is "okay." He lives in a tiny room with three 
others an dean come home only twice a year. He likes the work and 
looks forward to a teaching post in his home area. 

- He now dresses in new "mod"' clothes, which are fashionable 
in Nairobi and other urban areas: bell-bottom trousers, wide 
leather belt, knit shirt, and leather jacket. 



- He carries a walking stick, which in Boranland suggests status. 
He has entered politics and is helping one of the local candidates 
campaign for re-election. 

* - He smokes, borrowtng cigarettes from many of the local 
people on the main street. 

- He went through his age grade [hariya] ceremony when we 
wc:e in Marsabit and says he is "loving ladies now." He also has a 
girl friend at the colBge whom he likes, but "she is from another 
area" and he probab;/ will not bring her home. 

- His father has arranged to betroth him to a*five'*year-old girl. 
He knows the little girl, thinks her pretty, but says he might not 
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want to wait the eight to ten years to marry her. In Boran fashion, 
it is an economic arrangement worked out by his father with the 
girl's family. 

- Peter worried about hij; family throughout the drought period. 
HisfatherAGuyo Ali, had fallen on hard times. All the family cattle 
had died, the maize crop had failed three times, and there had 
been a great deal of hunger. Peter had received help from the 
mission for his schooling but his family continued to suffer. They 
were all counting on his. helping as soon as he could begin 
working. 

***** 

What is the outlook for Peter Boru? He is a typical participant in 
the education dilemma. With a little luck, however, and all-impor- 
tant help from a missionary, he managed to slip into a training 
college. We met many ex-students hanging around the dusty 
streets of Marsabit who had not been so lucky. 

As a P-3 teacher Peter will be able to teach grades one through 
four. If he passes an equivalent of a Kenya secondary school 
examination, which he can take while working, he will be up- 
graded to P-2 and will be in a higher salary bracket and able to 
teach higher grades. Starting as a P-3 tie will make about $75 a 
month including hardship pay if he is posted in a remote school (any 
posting in Marsabit is considered remote). He must list five choices 
of location, not all in his home area, and can only count on orie 
month's holiday a year. The rest of the time his school is not in 
session he must be on call for administrative duties and must stay 
on the school grounds. 

He plans to give his family between $15 - $30 a month-"what- 
ever they ask for" -and to try to save the rest. 



Peter Versus the Examination Odds 

When Peter graduated from primary school, the 22 primary 
schools in Marsabit District had a total of 340 stucjents who took 
their exams. Fifty-five per cent passed, including Peter who was 
about midway in the ranking. The top 30 got places in the Mar- 
sabit Secondary School and some of the rest went to Moyale 
where 40 other places were open in a "Harambee" school which 
charged extra fees. About 170 "(45 per centj failed the exam. Their 
hopes for any further training were ended. • 

Peter's exam performance was aided, the headmaster reported, 
by a very good "personal report." He was considered moderately 
bright and generally well-behaved. He had also worked within the 
system, being an assistant storekeeper for a year, which the head- 
master took into account. 
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What happened to Peter's friends in the film? Stephen Godana 
also passed the primary school exam, but without distinction. He 
was offered and accepted a place as a trainee prison warden, 
'pokata lya, the herdsboy, moved the cattle to Ethiopia with his 
father, lya Duba, when the drought and famine struck the area in 
1973. They lost about 50 per'cent of their herd. Peter had heard 
rumors that they were planning to return to Marsabit when the 
rains and grass were better. 

Education for What? The Search for Solutions 

Solutions to the problem that education breeds incompetence, 
unemployment, discontentment, all at a high cost, lie in t. .anging at 
least three main factors: ^ 

\ 

- government policy and assumptions on education 

- what happens in school ^ 

- the amount of education given 

Third World governments, operating under a legacy of colonial 
policies, with the newer influence of Western planners, generally 
have built-in assumptions about education. Whv^t are these?' 

1. That education is good. In fact, it may not oe, if it leads to 
the discontent and social unrest that has become apparent. 

2. That there is a direct connection between the level of a job 
and the level of education needed for that job. For most fobs this is 
simply not true. What happens under this assumption is that edu- 
cation becomes the "gate-pass" and the "necessary credential" 
for a good job regardless of the real skills required. 

3. That mass education in basic classroom skills ("3 R's") is 
good ableast for primary school. This assumption was even de- 
batable before high costs, rising population, world food shortages 
and-world energy shortages became so obvious. In rriany areas it 
may now be essential that^oung men spend school time digging, 
herding, or fishing to stay alive. School becomes a luxury vvhen 
food and money become scarce. 

4. That there is an intrinsic "right" to education. The popula- 
tion boom and the rising costs have probably ended this hope. 

5. That educated citizens are more understanding, law 
abiding, less violent, less rebellious and more stable elements in 
the society. In fact, they may not be. The coming revolutions may 
be led by the educated unemployed who see themselves as cast- 
outs with nothing to lobe. 

Overall, one of the most damaging of the above assumptions is 
the Western idea that links schools to a job. The terrible conse- 
quence is that school equals access to money, wealth, power. 
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Status, prestige, hpnor-^and practically any payoff society can 
offer. ^ 



\ 



. What are some of the cures? First, to de-emphasize education 
as a panacea; second, to re-^valuate education in the national ide-" 
ology as only one of "^several goods (along with honesiy, hard 
work, self-reliance, agricultil^^al skills, cooperation) given greater 
\ ' emphasis; third, to provide a\higher attainment other than those 

based solely on educational credentials. The reinstatement of the 
^ "self-made man" (or "womanV) ideal would also help. T]}is in- 

cludes a re-emphasis on suchuhings as survival skills, creative 
problem solving and on better adaptation to one's own 
environment. Greater opportunity^ for female students in most areas 
^ oi the world is essential. It is probably necessary to reduce the 

number of years a student is expected to remain in school. 
Tanzania, for example, stresses four years as the ideal limit for the 
majority of the population, believing it is enough to teach the basic 
skills of self-reliance. Other policy shifts that would help in most 
countries include greater stress on adult training courses, on farmer 
. training centers, and on mobile education cinemas. There might 
also be greater use of school facilitiesat night for those who want to 
learn but who must work during the day. 



If the educational dilemma and the economic problems for the 
Third World become any worse it will be necessary to face up to 
several very grim realities. Most leaders will probably be increas- 
ingly unwilling to spend education money to meet the needs of the 
growing population. Many regions will be banished to perpetual 
illiteracy, and others will be written off as unproductive and unim- 
portant sectors of the society. Under these conditions education 
will indeed become a rare privilege. 



Facts on Marsabit Education 
1974 

Marsabit Town Pritnary Boarding 

School, standard 1-7 250 students 

Marsabit Town Secondary Boarding 

School form l-IV 160 students 

Marsabit District 

Total primary schools (1974) 22 

Total enrollments 1-7 (1974) 4842 

Total enrollments 1-7 (1971) 2766 

Total secondary schools (1974) 2 

Total enrollments (1974) 200 

In January 1974 the Kenya government took 
a major step toward attaining the long-term 



objective of free primary education, by the re- 
mission of fees in Stanriards 1 to 4 in primary 
schools. In addition, fees for Standards 5 to 7 
were fixed at Kenya Shillings 60 / per term 
for all public primary schools throughout the 
count^North-Eastern Province recorded an 
Increase of 28 per cem ir. primary enrollments, 
the largest growth of all provinces In 1973. But 
the area lags far behind the rest of Kenya in 
proportion of children attending school and 
enrollments account for only around 13 per 
cent of the total eligtblo population. 

Fees are remitted for all students for grades 
1-7. Within northern drought-affected districts 
national fees were remitted for grades 1-4. 
Payment is 60 / = ($8.57) per tarm for upper 
primary school (grades 5,6, and 7). 
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lya Duba. 



•Film Dialogue 

Jell them tim, a :,mall herd luoti t do any 
good. A small number i$ ubeic:>b. But a big 
herd is good. It is in Cod's hands xoe place 
the cattle. Many cattle help in everything. 
It helps the government, tt wdl help the 
Boran, even those who dont own many 
cattle. A small herd produces a small 
amount of milk . . . very little meat. 

lya Duba 



BORAN HERDSMEN 

Survival Economics in the Dry Lands 
by Norman N. Miller. 

Boran Wealth - The Economics of Cattle-herding 

For the Boran cattle are the symbol of wealth, the economic 
"life spirit," and the most highly valued object. Boran distinguish 
between wealth, meaning cattle, and wages, meaning money. 
Ambitious young men are sometimes blamed for seeking only 
wages and neglecting wealth., A person's wealth and property is 
simply cattle. At the same time Boran realize that other people 
value other things: Gabbra, camels; Warta hunters, wild animals; 
Europeans, money. Because' some Boran are beginning to farm, 
they eWnd the concept of wealjth to include garden produce and 
cash crops. Anthropologist PaurBaxter points out the Boran idea 
of weaith is close to the pre-sixteenth, century English use of the 
term "cattis," meaning all movable property, especially livestock. 
The distinction between "cattle" and "chattel" had not yet 
occurred. "Capital" was developed from the same word source. 

The traditional Boran view of cattle, however,, would not be 
considered capitalistic. Boran try not to sell cattle, but rather to 
build up their herds. Cattle themselves are "wealth" because they 
are essential for the family diet of milk and meat. Herdsmen avoid 
selling cattle for the very basic survival reasons and for attaining 
status in the eyes of others, lya Duba, a mature Boran herdsman, 
expresses typical Boran disdain .for men with small herds/ 

Some of these attitudes are changing, as government projects 
for education and economic development begin to have an 
impact, and as Boran are urawn further into the money economy. 
Cattle may be sold because a family has lost members, either 
through death or migration to another area, or because money is 
needed to keep children in school, to pay debts, or for other 
reasons. 

The Boran pastoralists usually sell their animals to small-scale 
local traders. Although the price is argueo upon in Kenya shillings, 
payment is often made in food, cloth, utensils, or other goods. The 
risk involved in stock trading rests with the petty trader and lies in 
the likelihood of quarantines or other government restrictions that 
can prevent resale for long periods. 

The key to a Boran herdsman's life is movement in an area of 
two or three hundred square miles. It is the availability of the grass 
and the coming of the rains which dictate hir> constant movement, 
adapting and balancing himself and his herds to his ability to 
understand and deal with the environment. His ability to predict 
the availability of grass and water determines where his herd will 
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move and how his family will fare. The season^ the stars, news 
from passers-by, gossip, rumor, and Boran lore all go into a 
decision. Judgments are made by individual homesteads and 
when neighbors do not agree they take their herds in different 
directions. 

The day-to-day herding of the cattle falls to the young men, 
who may go miles from the home village or the nearest road. It is 
an enormous responsibility because a family's entire wealth and 
economic well-being depend on their judgments.^ Boys, some as 
young as fourteen, must be able ^o^gerc^i^^c^^ans|er|*as{j 
thieves, poisonous grasses, dangero|jlj^ij:^(^||^orset^idefe'^ 
marauding animals .which can cost "them their lives. Cattle are 
constantly endangered by and must be protected from poisonous 
grasses, from rocky slopes and "Slippery wells, from bad water or 
leeches, and from wandering into ravines or straying from the 
herd. 

Punishment for a lad who loses or injures a cow is extreme. He 
will certainly be humiliated and chastized, he will probably be 
beaten, and the loss will be taken from the stock he is to inherit 
when he marries years later. No other shame, aside from that of a 
moral infraction, would be as great to him. 

Cattle-keeping is the first lesson a Bora^n rpale learns. He begins 
as a child herding calves in the corral or sheep and goats in the 
nearby grass. At about age six or eight he will accompany older 
boys and learn from thfem the dangers of the terrain, which cows 
are particularly troublesome, where lion are likely to be, and the 
best vantage points to watch cattle. At elders' meetings he vji^ll 
lounge in the background and listen to their wisdom accumulated 
in years of cattle-keeping and from the stories of past mistakes. 
Before he takes responsibility for a herd of cattle he will have 
grown up with the lore and his sense of danger will be finely 



A composite picture of a Boran family is one of constant move- 
ment and change. Aside from father, mother, and young babies in 
the home village, most other family members are separated almost 
constantly. Young rrien are out in temporary cattle camps, young 
boys herding or in .boarding school, young girls tending goats, 
gathering firewo_od,<.or carrying water. If camels are part of the 
family herd these are kept by relatives or hired herdsmen in drier 
areas. Some cattle may also be kept by kinsmen fh Ethiopia. 
People move with the herds and are seldom all together as a family 
unit except for major religious occasions or at burials. Contact is 
maintained by word of mouth.and by endless travel. Boran are 
great walkers and think little of strolling miles across hostile, rocky 
terrain simply to pass the time of day with a friend or to gather the 
news. ^ 

The people who keep cattle and camels live in mobile villages of 
between three and 30 homesteads. Villages which keep only 



honed. 
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sheep are rare and usually have no more than three homesteads. 
Every village has a "father" or an elder alongside whose home- 
stead others d^ide to build. He is usually rich in stock and can af- 
ford to carry out ritual obligations and to tide the others over with 
milk and meat in hard^.times. Homesteads move often and the 
villages are neither permanent nor political units. Villages which 
are within walking distance of one another develop a vague sense 
of solidarity, however, especially during the dry seasons. 

Stock is owned by males and in theory is inherited strictly 
through the father's line, ai! but specified beasts passing to the 
eldest son. Women may own bulls or infertile cows, but not breed- 
ing srock. "Fathers" of herds, like "fathers" of the land in many 
African agricultural ^societies, are trustees of a herd on which 
future generations depend, but the herd is not at his free disposal. 
A man has no right to endanger his descendants and, as father of 
a herd, he is responsible for its welfare. Even an elder brother who 
has recently inherited family stock is prevented from any abuse by 
rigid checks on his authority. 

For day-to-day purposes the herd may be considered as jointly 
administered by all living brothers. Where the herd is large enough 
to support separate homesteads, brothers often live with stock in 
different villages and may be scattered all over Boran country. 
Boran believe that members of a family should live with the stock 
according to a strict age priority. For example, in a family with five 
adult brothers the stock would be divided as follows: 




Calf byre in a Boran village. 



First-born son 
Second-born son 
Third-born son 
Fourth-born son 
Fifth-born son 



- milk cows 

- milk camels 

- dry cows 

- dry camels 

- sheep and goats 



Survival and the Supernatural 

How does one learn to manipulate the environment? How does 
one learn to live with the whims of nature, particularly when that 
environment is rife with such hazards as drought, predatory wild 
animals, or violent attacks by enemy raiders. 

The Boran occasionally seek supernatural help to deal with 
these hazards. They try to foretell the future by reading the 
stomach lining of a slaughtered cow. With its many veins and 
arteries, the integument is read as a kind of map which allows for 
speculation about and interpretation of forthcoming events. 
Divining is a public act which calls attention to a possible calamity 
and serves as an early-warning system for the community. It 
transfers the problem to a higher authority and provides an excuse 
^for human failure. It is the nociable and civic thing to do if prob- 
lems arise. And it gives the diviners high status, particularly if they 
turn out to be correct. 
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Divinations are made on many occasions and are always con- 
cerned with some specific event, such as the birth of a'son, fear of 
an enerpy attack, the reason for a death, or the question of where 
and when rain will fall. Divining may uncover wicked intentions or 
help fill in the gaps in human knowledge. Those who are ill may 
arrange a divination ceremony to help them. Reading a cow's 
stomach lining is a high form of ceremony, reflecting the impor- 
tance of cattle in Boran society. On lesser occasions goat entrails 
may be used to read the future. Ceremonies using coffee beans 
are a part of daily rituals that insure blessings for the family or 
village group as well as playing an important role at chief's 
meetings or elders' gatherings. Boran, however, do not "throw 
bones," divine with chicken entrails, or use any of the more com- 
plicated paraphernalia that some African agricultural people use. 
» 

Whatever role dfvining has in decision-making, it is combined 
with an astute human awareness of the environment. In order to 
survive, a Boran must have a great deal of knowledge about the 
weather, the rains, the winds, the soil, and the range. A herdsrtian 
must know the life cycle of grasses, where temporary and per- 
manent water can be found and, socially, who is where, who is 
going where, and who is available to do the herding. Such social 
and environmental factors combined with the wisdom of Boran 
lore help herdsmen make decisions. Decisions are usually talked 
out in family or village groups, but it is ultimately the family head 
who takes the responsibility for what the stock movements will be 
and what grazing and watering plans will be followed. 

For these reasons the map in the mind of a herdsman is crucial. 
He must, as the film map shows, move between his home village, 
and areas in which he has rights to temporary pastures, and per- 
manent wells. The map deals only with patterns for cattle. Strat- 
egies for other livestock such as camels, sheep, and goats are dif- 
ferent, although all may be owned by one family and tended by 
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kinsmen or hired help. To understand the herding family is to 
envision their .movements with each type of stock as "wheels 
within wheels." Their crucial decisions are how to use the environ- 
ment effectively enough to survive. 



,The Environment 

Climate, geology, and vegetation create four main ecological 
zones in Boranland: a very arid zone (about 65 per cent of the 
districtr; an arid zone (about 31 per cent of the district); a semi- 
arid area (about 3 per cent of the district); and a small sub-humid 
zone (about 1 per cent of the district). Each ecological zone has its 
distinguishing features and together they, create an environment 
that is harsh, hot, and very difficult to live in. Boran have tended to 
keep their cattle in the higher pastures around Mr. Marsabit, 
Sololo, or the Ethiopian plateau. They graze them closer to the 
desert's edge after the two short rainy seasons, when new grass is 
available, and closer to perennial grass growing at^the higher ele- 
vations in dry periods. All grazing is dependent upon^the changing 
pasture conditions and the whereabouts of water. The area in 
yyhich the film was made is a semi-arid zone. The region includes 
the middle and upper slopes of Mt. Marsabit which are 
characterized by open grass cover and scattered bush. On the 
steeper, lower slopes, as, the mountain drops off toward the 
desert, less edible gr^ss appears and there is an increase in stones 
and rocky soil. A greater amount qf scrub and dwarf buslil^is also 
common. As one comes up the mountain toward MarsaBit town; 
thicker and more luxuriant grasses occur. 

' ' Geologically, Mt. Marsabit is one of three important hill masses 
in the district. Between the hill areas lava plateaus and dry scrub 
bush country stretch out to the north to meet the Ethiopian es- 
carpment and a higher plateau. Numerous ridges, rolling hills, and 
rocky outcrops dot the landscape. The plain to the south of the 
mountain is partly volcanic and partly basement soils which are 
cut by north-south stfeam channels. To the west of Mt. Marsabit 
is the imposing volcanic desert area knt)wn as the Dida Galgalla, a 
regioriso hostile and rock-strewn that access is impossible except 
by foot. Ta the southwest also lies the.Chaibi desert, a dry, 
inward-drainage system that is completely barren except for a little 
vegetation around scattered water holes. The two main rivers in 
the district, Milgis and Merille, are in the far.south, flowing from 
west to east. Shallow depressions and gentle sandy stream beds 
provide drainage closer to Mt. Marsabit. Mt. Marsabit jtself is a 
large volcanic pile surrounded by lava fields cut into exceptionally 
rugged boulders. 

The climate of the district has extreme variation. The higher 
slopes of Mt. Marsabit, Mt. Kulal, and the Moyale-Sololo escarp- 
ment serve as moisture catchment areas with rainfall usually in 
excess of 500 millimeters per year. Rain concentrates in the two 



Environmental Features 

- unreliable erratic rainfall 

- irregular forage and grass 

- scattered water points and uncertain 
water conditions 

- seasonal drought 

- tick-borne cattle diseases 

- fly-borne human diseases 

- wild predators, including lion and 
hyena 




Marsabit Town and Mt. Marsabit. 
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*The great heat, the intense aridity, the 
more or less constant wind, the dust storms, 
the fiitigue of travel, whether by motor 
trant>port or by camel, all combine to make 
obs^ervatWHb somewhat laborious. 

Geologists' exploration, 1950s. 



**Other natural enemies for the 
herdsmen include snakes, especially 
cobras and mambas, which area particu- 
lar danger to the young boys out herding 
cattle and small children in the villages. 
Some of the cases admitted to the local 
clinic were people bitten when snakes, 
moving through the thatching on a 
house roof toward the part warmed by 
sm9ke, fell on sleeping occupants. 

Insect pests, particularly in the rainy 
season, are malarial mosquitoes and a 
multitude of flies that transmit eye ail- 
ments and other diseases. People are 
resigned to the fact that fly-infested cat- 
tle corrals must be close to human dwell- 
ings. Thus flies are an accepted part of 
the daily life and even regarded as a 
good sign because they indicate the 
nearness of cattle. 



wet seasons which follow the southeast monsoon during March- 
May and the northeast monsoon during October-December. 
Nearby lowland areas of the district have far less rain. Some points 
receive only 160 millimeters* and high evaporation adds to the 
overall aridity of the lowlands. 

The years in which grass and rain are abundant are bonus times 
for the herdsmen and permit the replacement of stock destroyed 
by drought. It is, however, the dry years which determine the 
general level of prosperity and set an upper limit on the size of the 
herds and flocks. Livestock can be, and often are, decimated in ' 
years of drought.* '> , 

When one of the rainy seasons fails the stock must remain close 
to the permanent wells on pastures that are parched and over- 
grazed. Erosion around wells— commonplace throughout northern 
Kenya — is only one of the very serious ecological problems directly, 
related to the weather. ^ ' ^ ^ 

Rain is so crucial to the Boran way of life that pleas for rain are 
part of daily prayers, public meetings, and -a constant source of 
conversation. "May it rain on you" is a customary greeting aad 
blessing. The Boran's ideal "Golden Age" was a time when it 
rained everyday. 

. Competition for the Environment 

Environmental competition between heidsmen, farmers, and 
wildlife is common throughout the semi-arid and sub-humid zones 
because, even here, natural resources are meager. A part o1[ the 
Boran genius in herding lies in using a]l the harsh lands to their 
fullest, but in bad times the "fallback"^ zones for both man and 
animal become the ar^^as around the mountain that have 
permanent water. 

Under normal conditions competition is still intense, by tem- 
perate zone standards. Cattle compete for grass with dry land 
browsers such as Grant's gazelle, bushbuck, zebra, giraffe, and 
rhinocerous. Greater kudu are found in some mountain areas and 
elephant, buffalo, and wild pig live throughout the grasslands. 
Lion, leopard, and hyena prey on livestock, and Boran history is 
full of accounts of how men have protected their cattle from 
attack. There are also graphic reports of man's frailty in the face of 
such attacks, particularly by lions. Wild pig, buffalo, and elephant 
are so destructive to the farms and to wells used by herdsmen that 
moats have been built near the forests to contain the animals.** 

When drought conditions become acute, as they did in 1971 
,and again in 1973 and 1974, pressures on natural resources reach a 
breaking point— meaning that some of the people and animals 
cannot survive. An'often unappreciated but critical preliminary to 
this stage is the destruction of the forest around the mountain. 
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because the woodland is vital for attracting rainfall. Destruction 
occurs for several reasons: farmers push into the woodlands to 
clear plots and grow crops; herdsmen take cattle farther up the 
moi'ntain and overgraze in many sectojs; forest fires caused by 
humans increase; and elephants, buffalo, and baboons defoliate 
and destroy trees. As all wildlife become more desperat? for 
water, many dry-land browsers such as gazelle, bushbuck, and 
giraffe move up into the mountain in search of water and better 
grazing. These animals, plus the elephant and buffalo competing 
for food, damage the trees by eating bark, leaves, roots, and seetd 
pods. The conditions also make poaching easy and illegal killing 
rises at an astonishing rate as hunters take advantage of the 
weakened state 'of the animals and their large concentrations. 

When the animal popujation suffers to this degree, the entire 
ecological system is disrupted. Few local people, aside fr m the 
forestry and wildlife officials, realize the extent to which a dimin- 
ished forest affects rainfall and hastens the desertification of the 
entire area. Ecologically there emerges an unfortunate chain of 
events whicli results in a downward spiral of the environment's 
ability to sustain all forms of life. In simplified terms, deterioration 
of the herdsman's environment begins with the human 
encroachment into the forest, as shown in Chart I. 



CHART I • 

Poorer human and ecolog 
ical conditions 



Increased desertification 

Less rainfall catchment- 
Forest depleted 
Animal Husbandry 





Human enproachment 



^ Bush cut, grass cover 
V overbrowsed 



Human habitation, 
fire damage 



Game destruction, 
poaching 



Govempient cattle inoculations. 
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The Boran name is applied to the breed of cattle commonly 
foundthroughout the Marsabit area. The breed is considered par- 
ticularly well-suited to dry, scrub bush conditions and is believed 
to have originated in the border areas of Somalia, Ethiopia, and 
Kenya. The catties' coats are predominantly white, but gray, fed, 
pied, and polled animals also occur. The horns are variable and 
can grow to enormous length, as seen at the crush in the 
inoculation scenes in the film. Their humps are well-defined, up- 
right, thoracic, and harder in the males. Most animals have a very 
straight top line and well-developed hind quarters. They are mod- 
erately good milkers. The calving interval is 11 to 14 months. 
When selected for beef purposes, Boran cattle are one of the 
outstanding African breeds. 
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BORAN CATTLE KEEPING 

Specific factors in Bcr.^^i caUle 
keeping practices may be summarized 
as follows: 

Food - Pasture only, no supplements, no 
hay. . 

Salt - Obtained from salt pans on Chalbi 
Desert, brought by pack donkey, col- 
lected by herdsman's family or pur- 
chased from traders. 

Brandino - Not done, except for curative 
purposes. Ear tabbing by inoculation 
officials. Individual cov/s are vy^ell- 
knovy^n by ovy^ners. -^-irt 

(|„mii/li^V§OcMlli^C.a?ne to 



me 

lesome bulls. 



De-horning - Not done, Boran love large 
horns. 

Milking - Usually twice a day, by women 
or young men. Women's rights to 
control milk give them a special 
status. 

Milk Products - Fresh milk, some yogurt, 
butter, sour milk and curds; no 
cheese. 

Fences & Tethers - Small calves penned in 
platforms above ground, half-grown 
calves fenced; bulls, restive cows 
tethered. 

Mortality - Estimated at 9 per cent of total 
herd per year (UNFAO). 

Disease Control - Quarantine, segrega- 
tion, indigenous medicine, plus what 
government offers in inoculation 
campaigns. 



^ In southern Kenya the animals are in demand and a Boran Cattle 
Breeders Society was founded in 1951. When Boran-type cattle 
have been sent to ranches in the Kenya highlands they have often 
been interbred with Hereford stock, with generally good results. 
They develop straight top lines and well-developed hind quarters. : 
Other humped breeds in Africa include the Sudanese, Abyssinian, ; 
Karamajong, and East African Zebu. * — \- 

Productivity in East Africa is presently limited; however, by the 
need to transport animals through tick-infested areas or to raise 
them in tick country. Mortality is high and although there has been 
experimentation to try to pre-immunize the breed, the offspring of 
immunized stock generally have not inherited any resistance to 
tick-borne diseases such as East Coast pever. 

Boran cattle-keeping practices are similar to those of other pas- 
toralists across Africa. Cows are herded during the day and 
penned at night within a brush stockade. If there is no danger from 
wild ammals or raiders the corral is simply constructed of piled 
brushwood; if there is danger, stronger staked stockades are built. 
This is a man's work and an axe is a part of every male's herding 
equipment. Most houses also contain a small elevated calf pen for 
newborn calves and often a calf or two sleeps around tha family 
hearth at night. Young unmarried men usually sleep in the cattle 
enclosure to protect the animals, except in*the safer, and colder, 
mountain highlands, where the men sleep inside a house. 

Watering cattle, like herding, is man's work, but women assist 
when there is insufficient male labor available. Work at the wells is 
difficult and requires knowledge of what is going on and what is 
needed when. At least one herder is required to control the ani- 
mals at the trougti and to drive them off when they have drunk. 
Another herder, and usually more than one, is required to control 
the herd as it waits for water and let them through to the trough as 
others finish. Children and women assist jn controlling herds 
which have drunk or are waiting to drink. Wells are described by 
the number of persons needed on the bucket chain. At Marsabit 
there are eight-man wells but in other places there are wells 
requiring up to thirty men. Buckets of giraffe-hide are used for 
waterings they are light, rigid, and tough and no effective substi- 
tute has been found for them. Boran bitterly resent that the 
hunting of giraffes has been forbidden to them and are prepared to 
risk imprisonmentfor the sake of maintaining the supply of buckets, 
buckets. 

The government's pressure to develop this area for beef cattle, 
and to exploit the cattle coming in from Ethiopia and the northern 
border, leads to large herds of cattle being driven south through 
the center of Boranland. The herds eat the grass and drink the 
vaster that the local Boran depend upon. The conflict between 
government interest and local interest intensifies the people's dis- 
taste for any government decree and entrenches traditional 
attitudes. 
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Aside from cattle, other Boran livestock include donkeys, 
sheep, goats, and camels. Every cattle-keeping homestead re- 
. quires the use of donkeys or camels, as pack animals when the 
family moves from one site to another. Donkeys are also used for 
carrying salt for the cattle from the Chaibi Desert and for carrying 
water for calves and the household. Donkeys in BoVan country ar% 
independent, hardy animals and are usually not included in the 
families' grazing strategies. During the day they graze, mostly 
unattended, around the village. They are not penned or tethered 
after sundown unless danger is anticipated. Like dogs, they serve 
to raise an alarm at night if anything unexpected occurs, although 
more often they are a constant source of false alarms and will bolt 
and bray around a village often for no reason. Boran express no 
particular attachment to donkeys but recognize their essential 
function helping them maintain the Boran life style. They do not 
milk them, nor eat their meat. 

Sheep and goiats are shepherded in a -^.ommon flock and penned 
together at night. In addition to their use as milk-givers and as 
meat, they also serve as a form of cash crop. They are sold to pro- 
vide cash for buying tobacco,"Sugar, tea, coffee beans, cloth, and 
an increasing range of consumer goods. Sheep and goats are not 
.as highly valued nor as cherished as cows or camels, and often are 
referred to disparagingly as "tobacco." Some womeh and 
children occasionally have a favorite sheep which they keep inside 
at night and hand feed during the day. Homesteads that are totally 
dependent on sheep and goats are considered unfortunate. Those 
who devote their lives tq the care of such flocks are believed to be 
solitary men, uneasy in the company of others, often.,tongue-tied 
and not fully socialized. 

Some men have no alternative but to lead a flockmaster's life; 
biit if they actually prefer to do so they are considered eccentric. 
The only-instance of the murder of one Boran by another which 
took place during the time of Paul Baxter's field study occurred in 
a sheep homestead near Lake Rudolf. A young man had attached 
hirhself to an isolated sheep and goat homestead whose flock was 
cared for only by a solitary man and his daughter. It seemed the 
young man killed the old man and absconded with the daughter 
and flock to Ethiopia. What happened to the couple was never 
learned, but it was argued that such an heinous crime would only 
have occurred at an isolated sheep and goat hc-nestead. 



Cattle Keeping (Cont'd.) 

Breeding - Controlled only via castration. 

Cattle Population.Range - Most observers 
feel range could carry more cattle. 

Cattle Diseases - Tiypansomiasis in both 
cattle and camels is common 
throughout the area. Under, normal 
conditions an eradication campaign 
using Ethidium Bromide tablets or 
Antryade sulphate are effective. 
Drought-related illnesses, plus con- 
stant cattle movements and intermix- 
mg, make the inoculations less effec- 
tive. Other diseases such as hoof and 
mouth, anthrax, blackwater, heart- 
water and Jones Disease are worri- 
some and constantly guarded against. 
The dreaded rinderpest which histor- 
ically has wiped out great herds in 
East Africa is watched for very care- 
fully. During the drciight of 1973, 
44,082 animals were inoculated in 
Marsabit District. 



[ion 

groups: Rendille, Shankilla, Somali, 
and others. 
Typical Herd % of total her^ 

Composition (UNFAO) 

Calves under one year 24 

Heifers, not yet calved 20 

Immature males (1-2 years) 10 

Mature males 6 



Camels are owned by Boran, but the main camel people in the 
area are the Gabbra, who are close cultural and linguistic cousins 
of the Boran. Gabbra herdsmen intermarry with Boran and may 
tend Boran camels in-the desert areas for Boran herdsmen who are 
busy.with cattle. For those camel keepe/s who live almost entirely 
-on camel milk, as do the Gabbra, the animal husbandry is complex. 
Camels have a twelve-month gestation period, after which herds- 
men must share some milk with the calves. This prompts the 
Gabbra to stagger the impregnation of their camels and thus 
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Gabbra camels. 



assure that human needs are fulfilled at all times. A single camel 
. will provide milk in various quantities, depending on the time of 
her pregnancy. 

Mating occurs only in response to rain; thus any long drought 
throws the whole cycle out of balance. The lack of rain causes a 
failure to impregnate and consequently a radical depletion of the- 
basic milk supply for all humans. Even with the return of the rains 
a camel herdsman's life can be^ difficult. Male camels in their ex- 
citement to mate become extremely difficult to handle and may kill 
each other in vying for a female. 

Other dangers exist. Although camels are penned at^ night, 
during the day they browse over a Very large area and can easily 
stray. Any stray, particularly a young camel, is prey for lion. In dry 
periods the traditional balance between nnan, land, and animals 
can be further upset. For example, unprecedented lion attacks on 
Gabbra livestock occurred during the drought.in the early 197Qs 
because herdsmen were forced to invade the scrub bush country 
that lions' inhabit in order to graze their stock nearer the limited 
watering points. The smaller wildlife that lion generally feed upon, 
such as bushbuck, dik-dik and gazelles, fled from the pre^nce of 
humans. Because lions need scrub bush for cover, they||o not 
follow the browsing animals into the open desert but turn instead 
to the Gabbra livestock, particularly the young camels. Herdsmen 
protect the stock.with spears, and usually, if seen in time, lions will 
be killed or driven off. Gabbra herdsmen group together to try to 
• kill the lions, but invariably the man who withstands the first 
charge is mauled before others can assist. Few human deaths 
have been reported, but the many recent cases of lion mauling 
admitted to Marsabit hospital indicate the seriousness of *he situa- 
tion. 

Grazing Patterns 

Because of the seasonal cycle and the different requirements of 
cattle, camels, sheep, and goals, constant migration between 
grazing areas is necessary. This would be true even if permanent 
water points were in abundance. Three main types of grazing 
patterns exist for the Boran: 

Dry season. Stock are moved from the dry areas to grasslands 
in higher rainfall areas, where they could, if necessary, graze eight 
to twelve months. These areas, around Mt. Marsabit and the Huri 
Hills, have ample year-round grass. They are avqided in the rainy 
seasons because waterlogging of stock, flooding, and water- 
borne diseases make these areas unhealthy. 

Inter-ceason. Between the wet and dry periods stock are moved 
gradually across temporary ranges. Most of the grass belongs to 
hardy, tufted perennial varieties, which cannot withstand constant 
grazing, but provide sustenance for livestock on the move. 
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Wet season. There Is rapid but temporary growth of -grass 
immediately after the rains begin. Wet-rot and decay of the grass 
occur quickly, and insects such as termites often attack the grass 
shortly after it matures. Grazing in these areas will not exceed 
three months after the onset of the rains. 



Although Boran attempt to protect all their livestock, cattle are 
given first priority. During the dry season cattle in the desert low- 
lands need to be watered every second or third day. But on the 
high ground, where the grass is richer and more moist, cattle are 
usually taken to water only every fourth day. If a Boran herdsman 
sets out to the well before dawn and returns in the evening, he can 
loeate his village up to six or seven herding hours from the well. 
The pattern followed in the film map ^is typical. The average 
moving speed of a herd of thirsty cows going to water is about 
three miles an hour. Cows return from water at about the same 
speed, as.they are anxious to get back to theircalves^ This is faster 
than when moving to a temporary fora camp or herding in general, 
for then the cattle are not eagerand the pace is'that of the slowest 
animal. Water f or any cattle unable to stand the trek to the well is 
carried back for them by pack donkeys or camels, or sometimes by 
women. 




To manage their cattle more efficiently, the Boran divide their 
herds into dry stock and milking stock. If the fora camps have dry 
stock, they consist of young biillsr immature heifers, bullocks, and 
cows not giving milk. No young calves go-on-dry-fera, but some 
animals coming into or going out of milk are taken* along for the 
sustenance of the herdboys. Sheep and goats are also tdken along 
as food, and unmarried or young married women (without 
children) may go to fora. Camps are temporary windbreaks^ and 
brush corrals. If the milking herd is on fora, as portrayed in the film 
map, the camp is located within a day's walk to water. 

The Herdsmen's Changing Environment 

Recent changes— both manmade and natural — have begun to 
alter the Marsabit environment. A new road links the capitals of 
Nairobi and Addis Ababa, dissecting Boran territory and bringing 
many changes. Governmental officials are instigating neyy cam- 
paigns for better range management, veterinary services, settle- 
ment and increased reliance on farming., Missionaries— Catholic 
and Protestant— are influencing converts to give up traditional 
beliefs and accept Western rejigion and education. Political 
tensions between Kenya and neighboring Somalia that long kept 
Boran pastoral areas insecure have been reduced, although inter- 
tribal cattle raiding continues. More serious than all this has been 
the recent drought and famine of 1972-1974.* 

In the vicinity of Marsabit mountain, the drought was the worst 
in living memory. Some starvation occurred, hunger was wide- 
spread, and many people were forced to migraj[e out of the dis- 
trict Others survived on the meager welfare doles of the churches 



*For fuller discussion of the drought m Kenya 
Ethiopia, see Norman N. Miller, Journey /n a 
Forgotten Land INNM 1,2 751, Fieldstatf 
Reports, East Africa Series, Vol. XI, No. 1,2, 
1975. 
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and local government. The cattle population in the district was re- 
duced from 200,000 in 1971 to some 145,000 in 1973. Probably 
about 20,000 cattle died in the drought and 30,000 were taken out 
of the district. About 4,000 camels are estimated to have perished 
aroynd Marsabit. All the government grass and range reports for 
1973-74 indicate declining and deteriorating range conditions. 
Overall, there was an increased reliance on sheep and goats, a 
trend that is disastrous for range conditions, because goats eat the 
grass stubble down to the roots. This not only destroys the 
presen^^ grass cover but destroys seed-bearing grasses for the 
future. "Goats make deserts," is an oft-repeated phraso among 
local government officers concerned with the environment. 

In terms of stock rriovement, the drought created an even more 
perplexing picture. Illegal and unrecorded movements were 
causing havoc in the disease eradication program. Drought made 
the animals easy targets for several diseases and as herdsmen 
tried to move their emaciated cattle to better water and pasture 
they ran the risk of. spreading disease into other herds. Most 
herdsmen do not report dead animals and disease checks across 
international borders are impossible. ^ 

Illegal stock movements strictly within Kenya are a shade less 
hazardous because Kenya has had national inoculation 
campaigns. Movementvinto southern Ethiopia or back and forth 
across the nearby Somali border spell more serious trouble. For 
example. Bovine Phenomena (CBPP) has been confirmed in the 
northeast corner of the district near lloret, an area inhabited by 
Shangilla people. This portion of the district is under quarantine, 
but* since the Shangilla are inveterate raiders and the feared 
enemies of the Boran, no one is certain that cattle thefts are not in 
fact causing cattle to be taken to and from infected areas. Cattle 
theft is the regional pastime and in some cases can take on the 
dimensions of gigantic Texas-style cattle raids, involving as many 
as 2,000 head. When stolen back, cattle may be seriously infected 
from across national borders. 

. Drought has caused another type of government setback. The 
settlement schemes which officials saw as a panacea for the man- 
agement of cattle people have suffered a great deal. The two new- 
settlements around the mountain, at Songaa and Gombo, each 
with some 60 new farmer-herdsmen, have suffered substantially. 
Many people lost all their cattle. 

Another scheme, at Badasa, which was discussed in the film by 
lya Duba and the Range management officer, also met with severe 
setbacks. The local council misappropriated the $4,000 seed 
money to get the scheme started, and elephants knocked^down all 
the new fence posts that were to hold the enclosure fences. 
^ According to the Range officer, the elephants found it" "very 
relaxing to scratch their backs on the posts, and sometimes pulled 
the posts out just for sport." 
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'In spite of settlement scheme problems, the familiar argument 
that the postoralists wou/d benefit from settled, "prganized"- 
ranch scherhes is still prevalent. Government pressure focuses on 
an effort to fence in a large area with a permanent water source 
and then to get pastoralists^to settle there and fatten their cattle 
for sale to traders and governnfient marketing agents. This is in 
spite of the fact that during drought settlers become welfare cases 
whiletthe "traditional" pastoralists*are still able to move at least 
* part of their herds to places where there is grass and ^water. 
Although collective settlements are not popular, the trend toward 
individual settled farming by some Boran pastoralists is neverthe- 
less important, in 1952 the/e were some 20 Boran farmers around 
the mountains. Without exception they were alcoholics, 
possessors of the evil-eye, government employees or Christians, 
all equally distasteful tn traditional Boran. Today nearly 1,000 
Boran farms dot the mountain dopes. 

Herdsmen's Future Alternatives 

^Th8 major issue here, as in most arid rangelands across Africa, 
is how can the herding people continue to feed themselves. If they 
follow government v/ishes and settle into farming, or mixed farm- 
ing and. ranching schemes, they will become totally dependent on 
adequate rainfall. If they continue pastoral nomadism, moving to 
pockets of rainfall, they will have a better chance of basic survival 
but their overall well-being will not improve. Both optiops are 
hazardous. The sedentary farmer becomes a welfare case soon 
after his second crop fails. The pastoralist's family usually survives 
drought, but often at a fearful toll of young chiidren and old 
people. Settlement or traditional nomadism are the only two viable 
options open to several million people spread throughout the dry 
savahna lands of Africa, including not only the Sahel but major 
portions of Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanzania, Botswana, and southwest 
Africa. 

Whether there will be adequate food for human survival in these 
areas is by and largo dependent on the rainfall and the man-made 
water systems. A few inches of rain a year make an enormous dif- 
ference. Unfortunately no one knoWs, or can predict, what the 
"new" weather patterns will be. Across large geographical areas 
^ extremes seem to be commonplace and recurrent. These include 
record-breaking low rainfall in some areas, then occasionally 
record-breaking downpours and floods in nearby regions, often at 
totally unexpected times. Shortage of rain has been the main 
factor. Most wells, bore-holes, pans and dams, which are the focal 
point of human settlement, have simply dried up and the people 
near them forced to move on. 

4 

The overall dilemma is how to provide food to support a human 
population in marginal lands, and how to avoid misuse and de- 
terioration of the land without abandoning it to clusters of gov- 
ernment-imposed settlements. No solutions are easy and no 
strategy is without pitfalls. 



Many observers argue that pastoralists should not or could not 
be induced to change their ways. The lack of economic incentive 
in the traditional society, the peoples' separateness, standoffish- 
ness, and disinterest in a money economy are all factors cited in 
the pastoralists' unwillingness to change. This, of course, is not 
entirely true, particularly for young pastoralists who have heard 
stories about or seen examples of a more "modern" way of life. 

Most Boran want money, and some express strong wishes to 
settle in towns or on farms. Certainly this change poses a conflict, 
just as a major change in life style would for any human being. 
Pastoralists have been told of wealth earned in southern Kenya 
settlements and heard about how big ranches can withstc^nd 
droughts by using wells, pipelines, and boreholes. These stories 
have great currency, particularly in drought times when Boran 
cattle are dying by the hundreds. 

To force changes too quickly or to impose conditions that throw 
agriculturalists and pastoralists together, however, can be danger- 
ous. Relations between people in these two life styles are tradi- 
tionally hostile, although for East Africa this has probably been 
overstated. Certainly potential hostilities exist oyer resources 
essential to livestock, such as water rights or access to pastures. 
On the other hand, pastoralists increasingly want agricultural com- 
modities to supplement their milk and meat diets and any trade for 
maize, tea, sugar, tobacco, or cloth brings the two ways together. 

What future, then, do the pastoralists have? Probably none, at 
least none over the long run. Even now pressures to change are 
mounting. The "solution" suggested by government officials and 
missionaries is to settle the pastoralists, break up their total de- 
pendence on herds for food and make them dependent on a cash 
economy by selling dairy products or beef cattle. They argue that 
good range management, veterinary service, health clinics, 
schools, and police security are more important than permitting 
the wide-ranging nomads their free will. 

How' realistic are any of the settlement alternatives? How 
economical are they? In fact, no one is quite sure. The conven- 
tional wisdom of pastoralists in this area does not cover behavior 
changes under conditions of large-scale intervention. It has never 
happened. No one is sure what the-new ranches with welUdrilling 
programs, massive veterinary help, improved breeding programs, 
and alternative labor opportunities might mean. We do know that 
so far pastoralism in eastern Africa has not represented a very 
productive resource, nor has it made any sizable contribution to 
national economies. 

Ranching is certainly better in terms of improving livestock 
quality and productivity of meat. But is it better for the population 
involved? It should be emphasized that pastoralism as a way ot nfe 
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is radically different from any of the settled forms of cattia man- 
agement. The modernized systems will disrupt the family struc- 
ture, cause disintegration of the existing economic patterns, and 
have serious social implications— including some migration out of 
the area. Pastoralism is still the only system capable of keeping a 
populmnn spread out over the dry lands. In any case, the disdain 
for farming runs deep,*^s the elder, lya Duba, proclaimed: 
■> '""^ 
A farm is just earth, it can't move with a ma n, it's just dirt. If it 
rains there'll be food, if God withholds the rain, there's no 
harvest, and no food— the farmers are lost. Farming is hope- 
less, unless people strengthen their herds.... I haven't got a 
farm, I shall strengthen my herd. 



CHART II 



Alternative 



On the basis of our observations in Boranland, taking into 
account what the government and missionaries hope for, there 
emerge six basic strategies for pastoralists in the dry lands. Each 
has advantages and disadvantages. 



1. Status Quo. Permitting pas 
toralists to roam at will using 
whatever clinics and govern- 
merit facilities they wish. 

2. Status Quo with more bore- 
holes, piped water, pans, dams. 



3. Settlement on individual 
ranches. 



Settlement on cooperative 
ranches. 

Partial settlement yj^iXh rotation, 
allowing cattle to graze in ranch 
schemes; camels, sheep, goats; 
rotation of family members with 
herds. 

Settlement, mixing herding 
and farming. 



Advantage 

No government expense; preferred 
by people, uses marginal land 
efficiently. 



Increases survival chances for 
man and livestock. 



Encourages individual initiative; 
easy to organize; some services 
available. 



Health care, social services 
available; police security good. 

Health care, social service, some 
police security close to traditional 
pattern. 



Health care, social services 
available; police security good. 



Disadvantage 

Security difficult, no social welfare 
services, no beef or dairy production 



High capital costs, maintenance 
problems; causes haphazard tem- 
porary settlements; potential vio- 
lence at water points. 

Uneconomical, must be highly capi- 
talized with loans; sets up privileged 
elite; destruction of equality in 
community; leads to destruction of 
wildlife; destroys basic genius of 
Boran to use the land. 

Destroys wildlife and basic genius 
of Boran to use the land. 

Land not fully utilized; difficult 
to organize. 



Limited arable land; pastoralists 
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Women 



BORAN WOMEN 

by JUDITH VON D. MILLER 



"Women are like wild animals." 
(i.e., not ruled by order or decorum) 

"Lusty males havp two spears, 
both for spearing 'wild animals." 



Boran Proverbs 
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*They may, howrever, own sheep and 
goats, which are considered relatively 
insignificant (referred to as ' tobaccu, 
an easily available commodity in Boran- 
land). 



In Boran theory the value of a woman is twofold. As a bride she 
establishes ties between the men in her own family and the men in 
her husband's family. As a wife she bears children and keeps 
house. Her well-defined duties are quite separate from those of 
men. Traditional Boran law favors men; women are very much on 
the periphery of the established hierarchy of power. 

To initial appearances Boran women may seem to be entirely at 
the mercy of their fathers (before marriage) or their husbands 
(after marpage). A closer look can reveal a different reality behind 
these appearances and innuendoes within the facts A Boran 
woman enjoys a unique status and even power within the strict 
segregation of her role from that of men. 

Daily Routine 

Boran think of the days as beginning in the evening Different 
times of day are named according to the activities performed then 
Galgalo, for instance, means "the time the cows are brought in," 
or simply, "evening." 

Evening. At dusk, as the cattle are brought home for the night, 
the "father" or owner of the herd inspects the animals for any that 
may be missing, diseased, or neglected. Then the women begin 
milking, and the role of the frien becomes secondary. (Women 
who are menstruating or are "hot" from recent sexual intercourse 
do not take part in milking.) 

Each wife is allotted by her husband a certain number of cows 
to milk. Women are not allowed to own'cows.* The number of 
animals allocated to them may vary with the number of wives the 
husband has, the number of children each wife has, the amount of 
milk the cows are giving (which varies greatly with the seasons) 
and which cows have calves needing milk. Each wife controls the 
allocation of the milk from "her" cows. She stores the milk in ber 
own house and apportions it as she sees fit, to the calves, the 
children, and other members of her own family. 
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Daily Routine of Boran Women 

Evening 

b.OO - 8.00 — Milking cows 
8.00 - 8.30 — Putting calveb away for 
the night 

tt.JO - 9.00 — Preparing evening meal 
9.30 - 5.00 — Sleeping, ehef-king on 
•fire, animals and children 

Moming 

5.00 - b.OO — Fetching firewood, pre 
paring moming tea, cleaning milk 
pots. 

b.OO - 7.30 — Milking, prepanng 
moming meal 

7:30 - 10:30 — Housecleaning, house- 
hold tasks 
11.00 — Coffee-bean sacnfice an J 
prayers 

Afternoon 

11.30- 4.00 — Fetching water, working 
in fields, repainng houses, odd tasks, 
walks, naps, visits 
4.30 — Preparing ^nd cleaning milk 
pots 



. Boran know their cattle as named individuals, even to the 
lineage of each. Allotting the women specific animals to milk 
serves a practical purpose in terms of animal husbandry. Cows 
respond favorably to accustomed treatment by a familiar person; 
they may in fact not give milk to a stranger. They become used to 
being milked in a certain order. Women may actually call the 
animals over to be milked, one by one. Boran accord all their cattle 
very affectionate attention and show a close concern for the well- 
being of the herd. While milking, the women make crooning 
noises and further encourage the cows to give milk by rubbjng 
their rumps or necks with soothing, rhythmical strokes. 

While the women are milking, men may assist by holding back 
the suckling calves. This is a minor task, more relaxation than 
work. For the men, evening is the most enjoyable, peaceful, time 
of the day. Now they may rest from the day's herding and sit on a 
stool in the soft evening light, surrounded by their cattle, children, 
and wives. 

A man's role in milking is purely symbolic. The first full bucket 
of milk is presented to the "father" of each herd by his senior wife. 
In an informal ceremony the father sips the milk, blessing it and 
signifying his ownership of it. He then returns the full bucket to his. 
Wife. By this act he symbolically relinquishes all the milk to be 
taken that evening into the hands of his wives. 

This relinquishing of the milk reinforces an important aspect of 
the role and status of Boran women. The allocation of food is 
entirely in the hands of the women and no man may interfere. The 
decisions women make with regard to food are crucial ones, espe 
cidlly Since food supplies are limited. How long should the calves 
be allowed to suckle? How much milk should be given to the 
children? Women want both their calves and tfieir children to do 
well and must maintain a sharp eye to see that such decisions are 
made correctly. Then, too, a wife is allowed her whims, such as 
giving a favorite child extra sips of milk, or a foster child in her care 
slightly less. There are also traditional priorities to be considered, 
such as that milk should be given first to young children, then 
nursing mothers and pregnant women, and then to young men, 
before other family members. 

Husbands honor their wives' rights to decide these matters, but 
It IS a common subject of debate between husbands and v^ives, 
just as spouses in other cultures discuss how the money is to be 
spent. A husband will not give out milk without a wife's consent. 
Should visitors arrive in the wife's absence, the husband must 
take them to another house for refreshment where the woman is 
at home. If a man has two wives, he has two houses to go to. He 
will select one house or the other depending on the seniority of the 
wives and any practical matters that need consideration (such as 
the supply of milk in each house and the number of children of 
each wife). 
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Milk is shared freely in a Boran village. If the supply is plentiful, 
children may be given milk in any house. A guest is always offered 
tea boiled in milk, and if a woman runs out of milk she will send a 
child out to obtain some from a neighbor. If milk is not offered it 
•indicates either that the guest is unwelcome or, more likely, that 
the household is without. Boran never beg for milk from each 
other, which would be unnecessary and childish since milk is 
always given out freely. 

When the evening milking is finished (usually around 8:00) the 
men return the cows to the brush corrals for the night. Calves are 
tended by women. Very tiny calves are put into raised enclosures, 
older ones into mud-walled byres. Some calves are..taken into the 
housesfcr the night to be de-ticked and fumigated by smoke from 
the fire. Calves require careful protection against marauding 
animals and the cold night air. 

For tf\e women, ev.ening is the busiest time of day. They must 
prepare the main meal immediately after milking. This is an in- 
formal occasion, but decorous, with polite manners important. 
After dinner, however, everyone settles down to rest. Boran sleep 
fitfully during the night; someone is always up and about. The wife 
checks the fire several times and the husband goes outside to see 
that the cattle are safe. The wife will also check on the children 
and the animals that are kept inside. (Some women have a favorite 
sheep which is kept in her house at night and petted and hand-fed 
during the day.) 




Morning. Before the first light of day the animals become restive 
and the young men get up to tend them. The rest of the 
family may try to sleep later, but the noise of cattle and people 
moving about ultimately drives everyone up and out. If the grass is 
wet with dew, the young men will immediately turn the cattle 
loose just outside the corrals to benefit from the moisture. If there 
has been rain,'the animals need not-go out so soon, although they 
will be let out well before the sun dries the puddles. The men then 
clean the corrals by pushing the dung aside with a bone or a stick. 
If the weather is dry, the dung can be left to dry in the sun. 

Women and children set out first thing in the morning to collect 
firewood, with which the house fires are restoked for preparation 
of morning tea. After a chilly desert nighrt a warm fire and i»ot tea 

arewellappreciated. Women then clean and sterilize the milk pots^ jjg?«; 'UVirir ^1 
m preparation for morning milking, using the embers from the fireJj%lA/«Ha .fl t\ 
This not only prevents the accumulation of bacteria but also keeps 
the milk pots hard and prevents leakage. 

Women milk the cows before ;hey are taken out to pasture. 
Blessing the milk by the father of ^he herd is usually dispensed 
with in the mornings since the men are busy then. After milking, a 
little of the milk is drunk and the rest put aside by the women for 
later use. In dry seasons cows are milked only in the evenings. 
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Camels are milked three times a day. After the milking, the young 
men and boys take the cattle out to pasture. 

Other morning tasks for women involve cleaning house and 
caring for children.. Young children are' always about and into 
things and must, be watched closeiy. Mothers must keep a 
constant watch to see that they don't roll into the fire or step on 
thorns, fall into puddles or get bitten by snakes or insects. Houses 
must be swept and cleaned every day. Women pride themselves 
on their houses and are judged by the way they keep them. A 
good housekeeper sweeps her house daily, removes the cobwebs 
from the wooden frame and keeps -.everything inside in order and 
pleasingly decorated. Her domestic utensils may consist of a few 
metal cooking pots and enamelware cups, glasses, a wooden 
spooq, and a sharp knife. Sleeping mats must be set outside to air 
and clothes are cleaned periodically by smoking them over the fire. 
Men and women each clean their own clothes, washing them only 
when feasible, due to the constant shortage of water. Women 
sometimes fumigate their entire bodies by straddling the cooking 
fire. Sweet-smelling wood can be added to the fire to perfume the 
body. 

Around 11:00 in the morning, if circumstances permit, villagers 
gather for the daily-coffee bean sacrifice. The father of the village 
(usually the wealthiest man) has his wife fry coffee beans in 
butter. Each person annoints his face and arms wi^' J few drops 
of butter and is given a spoonful of fried beans in a cup of milk. 
The elders then say prayers for peace and help with any specific 
difficulties. The ceremony is referred to as a "sacrifice," not a 
meal, and of course has to be dispensed with when rations are 
short. 

Afternoon. In a sense the day is now over until evening. Old 
people nap or sit in the shade. Women may go for water, carrying 
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tin cans and sisal water pots, either on their own backs or strapped 
to the backs of donkeys (depending on the distance to the water 
point). Water must be fetched for domestic use and for the calves 
too small to graze with the herd. If the village is near a town, a 
government bore hole or town water tap may be available. Such 
water points are often regulated by officials and rationed at 
prescribed times of day. If water is to be obtained from a tradi- 
tional well,«the women will go there when the men are lifting water 
for the cattle. Women may assist men at the wells if necessary, by 
controlling the cattle waiting to drink or those which have finished 
drinking. 

All tasks pertaining to cattle are the province of men. But Boran 
always consider the circumstances, and tradition- is circumvented 
in times of need. If men are scarce, unmarried women or young 
childless wives may herd cattia or even live in cattle camps. Small 
girls may assist herdsboys if they don't travel too far from the 
village. The distance from home children are allowed to go 
depends on the amount of protection needed from raiders or wild 
animals and the vulnerability of the particular herd of cattle. 

A woman does not like to leave home for long. She runs the risk 
of returning to disorder and disharmony which may have broken 
out in her absence. When their work is finished, women sit mside 
their houses at.-the hearth, the symbolic "place" of women. A 
man's "place" is the corral, and when relaxing a man will sit on a 
stool outside his house facing the corral, or under a nearby shade 
tree. Both men and women chew tobacco and take snuff, for re- 
laxation and toward off hunger pangs. Boran constantly ask each 
other for tobacco which, like milk, is given out freely. The 
exchange of pinches of tobacco is a part of peaceful social rela- 
tions, and at any gathering of two or more Boran, tobacco 

pouches pass from hand to hand. 

it 

Late in the afternoon the women must begin cleaning and pre- 
paring the mi!k pots with burnina embers. The pots are set outside 
the houses in visible readiness for the eve.ning milking. 
(Traditional milk pots are made from giraffe hide, although recent 
government ordinances against the killing of giraffes have made 
the material more difficult to obtain,} 

Boran Diet 

To cattle people, only products from herds can be eaten with 
honor; any other diet implies inability to live properly off herds. 
Such people are not true Boran. In times of plenty, the herds can 
provide the Boran with a nutritious and varied diet. 

Milk in all its forms is the staple food of the Boran. Some milk is 
alw.ays consumed immediately after milking. In times of plenty a 
young Boran man might drink ten pints of milk at a sitting. (This 
has not been possible in recent years as recurrent periods of 
drought have considerably reduced .the once-excellent milk yield 
of Boran tattle.) Milk is served at any time of day, and is always 
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A hand-ma'de milk container 
with lid. 




Giraffe-hide milking bucket. 



offered to guests. All Boran milk has a pleasant, smoky taste from 
the milk.containers which are regularly sterilized with embers from 
a sweet-smelling wood. For variety, tea or herbs may be boiled in 
milk, and sour milk is infused with aromatic spices to improve its 
flavor. When milk is left over, the whey is drained off until the 
curds become solid, a process which takes three days or more. 
Curds are considered the tastiest form of milk and a delicacy to be 
served on special occasions or to honored guests. Curds eventu- 
ally become solid and chewy, and may be carried in the pockets on 
walking journeys. Churning milk into butter is done less frequently^ 
today, possibly a response to recent droughts and milk shortages," 
but Boran occasionally purchase locally-processed butter "in the 
town markets. In addition to its inclusion in the coffee-bean 
sacrifice, butter is considered healthy and women rub it into their 
skin and hsir. 

Besides milk, the food the Boran love best is honey. This is 
usually obtained in trade from the Warta, a hunting people who 
live in a partially symbiotic relationship with the Boran. They trade 
honey, or som.etimes game meat, for milk, beef, and skins. The 
Borah ideal is "a land of milk and honey." 

Boran rarely kill their cattle for food, for cattle are the measure 
of a man's wealth. Fresh meat is eaten only on festival occasions 
and special ceremonies. If an animal dies, its meat is dried and 
preserved as jerky to supplement the daily milk diet. Boran also 
bleed their cattle about once a month. The blood is taken from the 
jugular vein by piercing it with a small arrow and bleeding about 
1.5 liters at a time from a single animal. The blood, eaten as a 
porridge or fried, is a nutritionally significant addition to the Boran 
diet, but it is relatively unimportant by volume. 

During the two rainy seasons a year wild fruits become available 
in Boranland and are eaten sparingly. Boran wome,n know a great 
deal about edible leaves and roots, but these are served only under 
near-starvation ' conditions. Vegetables are called "food for 
animals" and are disdained in a herding people's diet. 

Boran are also reluctant t*" eat chickens or birds of any sort. A 
special taboo exists against eating wild, guinea fowl, for they 
Scratch about in the dust where they might be contaminated by 
pecking at the spot where a menstruating woman has urinated. 

A radical change in diet has come about recently with the 
planting of maize. Farming is the last step in the breakdown of a 
herdsman's life; a Boran will farm only under extreme duress. 
Recent droughts have wiped out whole herds, however, forcing 
some Boran to plant maize to avoid starvation. Unlike the majority 
of tribes in Kenya,^ Boran do not like the taste of maize and their 
digestive systems are not used to it. The change for ^hem has 
been radical indeed. Methods of preparing maize for eating have 
been learned from other tribes. The ears are roasted whole, or the 
grain ground and boiled into a coarse porridge. Cooled porridge is 
often sliced and fried. 
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Clothing, Jewelry, and Hair Styles 

Clothes are worn for decency, warmth, and decoration. The 
Boran are proud of never having gone naked, a condition they 
regard with Amused contempt in other tribes. Similar feelings are 
expressed for tribes who tattoo or otherwise disfigure themselves. 

The traditional dress of a Boran woman is made of panels of 
goat skin. These are dyed red and joined with strips of black-dyed 
sheepskin to form a rectangle, tho width reaching from ankle to 
armpit. The garment, called a gorfa, is wrapped one and a half 
times around the body and secured by a thong over one or both 
shoulders. A strap or rope is worn at the waist. The goat skins 
which compose the gorfa are dried, scraped, dyed, and greased 
They are not tanned, and consequently are not pliable. When 
Boran women wore the gorfa every day, the upper half of the 
garment was commonly turned down over the hips, exposing the 
breasts, to make bending easier. Now only old women wear 
gorfa every day, although most women keep one for ceremonial 
uses. Today women wear a more convenient wrapped dress of red 
and black cotton cloth available in town shops but expensive to 
buy. A separate square of cloth is worn over the hair or kept in 
readiness for a baby's sling. 

Jewelry is made from aluminum, lead, copper, brass, ivory, or 
animal tails and is worn to signify status, condition, or just for 
adornment. Young women wear a lot of jewelry as anklets, 
necklaces, armlets, toe,*^eor and finger rings. Some of the 
aluminum used in making jeweliy comes from Italian war planes 
which crashed during World War II in the British-Italian campaign. 
Most striking are the dozens of strands of aluminum beads worn 
around the neck in varying lengths. Beads of amber or polished 
wood are also worn. Such adornments are the trappings of youth 
and beauty, old women give their jewelry away. Boran do not keep 
stores of valuables which would impede the nomadic way of life. 

A woman's hair is styled to signify her status (i.e., child, nubile, 
married or widowed). All the adult styles are elaborate and consist 
basically of dozens of braids lying close to the head at the crown 
and fluffed out at the ends at about shoulder length. Such long, 
hair styles are unusual for African women, most of whom wear 
their hair shorter or bound up. Little girls' hair i^ shaved at the 
crown and the tonsure allowed to grow out as they reach puberty. 
Butter fat is used to dress the hair. 
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Film Biography 

Orgc Adi Duhii, aged about 50, appears 
m Boran Women with her grandson on 
her knee. She is the sister of the gov- 
ernment-appointed Chief Jillo. She 
was born in Sololo, some 200 miles north 
of Marsabit, near the Ethiopian border. 
Her father was a chief in the early British 
administration. She has two sons and a 
daughter plus six grandchildren. In her 
several interviews with the filmmakers* 
she evidenced a respect for the past as 
well as a very liberal point of view re- 
garding education. She knows a great 
deal about Boran history and is probably 
one of those women who is "listened to 
by men." Some of her words: 
/ >UU enjoy going out to collect firewood 
iwd water. Thti>ii> the role of lifomen , . . ./ 
will do it until I fnui>t walk with a stick, 
Fanns are good. In the past we didn't un- 
derstand the value of the land. 
We are happy to have many childreti. Some 
people have very many -one mother has 
20-imd that is good. Boran are only in- 
teret>ted in those ivho give birth to many. 
Many daughteti> arc good they bring in 
bjjif:>as relativei>. We can't limit the number 
of our children, that it> the Jioice of God. 
We have nothing to do with that. Vm not 
i>urprii>ed to hear of the 'yill.'' One 
ifhouldn't limit children, they will help in 
the future. Even though I am an old woman 
I would like to have another child. In case of 
drought you m^<^/ depend on your 
relativei>-thcy wdl i>upport you. But m cai>e 
of too many Jiildren, you mui>t depend on 
yourself. 



Traditional and New Work Patterns 

In the Western world, solutions to social inequities between 
men and women have been sought by dissolving role distihctions 
between the sexes. But equal rights for women is the last thing a 
Boran woman wants. What power she has survives because of the 
complete segregation of her duties* from those of men. 
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Boran matrons building a house. 



Building a Boran House 

Houses are built around frames of sticks 
which have been treated and bent. The 
floor plan is first sketched out in the 
dust; then the frame is erected. A 
woman is considered lazy for using part 
of an old house in building a new one. 
Only the large treated poles which are 
the main structural support are saved 
during a move and used as long as they 
last. The house is about eight feet high at 
the center, divided into two main 
parts — living quarters near the door, 
sleeping quarters toward the rear. The 
sleeping quarters are divided into two, 
one alcove for the parents, another for 
the children. In very large houses there 
is a third alcove for calves. The roof is 
thatched with bundles of long grass or 
with woven grass mats as large as five ' 
feet square. The thatching stops a foot 
off the ground to prevent insects climb-/ 
ing into it. Grass roofs need to be rein- 
forced with hides during the rains to 
prevent excessive dripping. *A trench 
dug around the house carries off rain 
w^er. Houses are positioned upwind of 
and facing the cattle corral, in a semicir- 
cle. This enables people inside to keep 
an eye on the stock and prevents dirt 
ffom the corral being blown into the 
houses. 



Housebuilding and maintenance. Because of the constant 
desert wind,joofs need rethatching and house frames need' re- 
pairing often. Only women are allowed to build houses or repair 
the frames, although men may help with the thatching Iso that 
women need not* risk exposing their pudenda to men standing 
underneath). Building a new house is always done by wives, never 
unmarried women (who may only assist a wife). Assigning house- 
building to women is one way to ensure the circulation of 
bachelors between villages, and puts a subtle pressure on single 
rnen either to marry or to keep moving from village 4o village. 
When they leave their family homes they do not have a permanent 
roof over their heads until a wife builds them one. Bachelors 
must either depend on the hospitality of age-mates, clansmen, 
and relatives or live with the herders in cattle camps. Young men 
are therefore continually on the go, walking across the deserts 
between villages, keeping a watch for enemies and searching out 
new grasslands and areas where rairi has fallen. Maintaining this 
information relay system between Boran villages is crucial to 
Boran well-being and is the single most important task of young, 
unnriarried men. . 
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Boran villages are moved whenereR 
make it necessary for the health of ^the cattle. The decision as to 
where and when to move is one in which women have a subtle 
control, because of their role as housebuilders. A dissatisfied wife 
can always refuse to dismantle and rebuild the house. 
Theoretically men make such decisions. But Boran villages 
operate as democracies and ultimately everyone's wishes are con- 
sidered. To leave some people dissatisfied would undermine the 
peace of the village and indirectly affect the'"Peace of Boran." 

In earlier days, villages were relocated once every few weeks. 
Today, many Boran have been forced to set up semi-permanent 
villages near, towns or maize fields. Such villages are still moved 
periodically, for reasons of hygiene, at intervals of several months. 
People also vacate the site of a calamity, such as a murder or a 
cattle theft. A new house is.also built if someone dies in a house. 

Houses are decorated insidelwith objects made by women. 
WalFs are often hung with pieces of cowhide sewn with cowrie 
shells, and milk pots woven of sisal and mud (also decorated vi\xh 
cowrie'^shells). Boran judgo the industry and talent of a woman 
(and the wealth of her husband) by the number and beauty of 
such home ornaments. These are placed directly opposite the 
door where they will be immediately visible to visitors. Women 
also weave sisal sleeping platforms on wooden frames, while men 
carve wooden stools which provide the only other home furnish- 
ings. Carving is traditionally a man's task, while weaving is for 
women. 

Maize Production. All tasks having to do with maizefcarry the 
stigma of foreign ways. Families who must rely on maize at the 
same time advertise the fact that they hay/e'been unable to survive 
as herdsmen. Most of the tasks having to do with maize have 
fallen to Boran women. As is the custom elsewhere in Africa, men 
do the plowing. But women take care of planting, weeding, har- 
vesting, storage, and preparation of maize for cooking. 

Trading. When drought or famine or any extreme outside .pres- 
sure threatens communal well-being, Boran women Have been the 
first to break with tradition to seek and adopt alternatives. They 
are the first to become traders, and to sell milk, jewelry, skins, and 
milk pots. It must be emphasized that these are desperation 
measures, and even when women undertake them to save a family 
from starvation, men still disapprove. Boran do not keep stores of 
valuables, as say in Persia or India. When they sell jewelry, it 
comes directly off their persons from that which is normally worn 
every day. 

Boran women are the first to adopt new ideas and new ways of 
doing' things because they are the least established in the hier- 
archy of power and the least favored by tradition. In any society 
those who are the most established, who stand to gain the most 
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The market in-Marsabit. 




from the,sVstem, are the most impervious to change. A Boran 
elder with a large herd of cattle is the most conservative person in 
the community. But women, whose position is marginal, have 
more to gain from innovation, or at least not as much to lose by 
change. 



Health and Survival 

The Boran live in a harsh land. Two rainy seasons a year are ex- 
pected, but these often fail and the land remains dry and unpro- 
ductive. Availability of milk and meat is irregular. Periodically sev- 
eral thousand Boran are on the verge of starvation. A few become 
permanent wards of missionaries or dependent on charity for 
food. For the majority, however, seasonal food shortages are ex- 
pected and are dealt with by several means. 

Drought. When drought conditions begin, first calves and then 
weak bulls are slaughtered. People are still nutritionally stable in 
the early part of a drought and can deal with shortages simply by 
tightening their belts. But at the end of a long drought, when 
herds are depleted and food has been in short supply for many 
weeks, those who are most vulnerable fall prey to diseases and 
die. 

The most vulnerable sectors of the Boran population are 
Infants, preschool children, pregnant and lactating women, and 
the aged. Cattle must be moved often during a drought in order to 
survive on the small amounts of grass and water available. Vul- 
nerable people who cannot keep moving must^e left behind, even 
though separation from the herd means they will have less to eat. 
This happens without complaint from those left behind. Boran 
know survivjl of the cattle is crucial to them all, and the rigors of 
drought are expected. Missionaries provide some relief to those 
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'who must be left behind. Others have to use their ingenuity to find 
new means of survival. 



Rains and Disease. When the rains do finally come they bring 
other problems. The cooler ^ weather means illness for many. 
During the rainy season, pneumonia, malaria, tuberculosis, and 
dysentery are common. Those'who live near towns have acCess to 
government health clinics. But the seriously ill prefer to stay at 
home and want to die there, near the'corral. A Boran in good 
health has a special distaste for towns, especially during the rains, 
when a desert outpost is a particularly unpleasant place. Run-off 
water in the streets contamina|es the wells with human filth. Flies 
— and mosquitoes breed-excessiyely-and^offensive smells from wet 
manure heaps waft through mdddy streets impassable to vehicles. 
While Boran houses are not much good in a heavy downpour, and 
the people must huddle inside.under skins to stay dry, the village is 
still preferred over the town. Moreover, peoples' spirits pick up 
during the rains, despite the discomforts. Soon the grass will 
begin to grow, the cattle will have water and food, and life will 
become better for all. 

Social Relations Between the Sexes 



In practice, the Boran live in a participatory democracy in which 
everyone has a say. In theory, a ritual grading system gives arbi- 
trary powers to men. A father is said to "own" his family and 
^ herds and may dispose of them as he sees fit. But ownership 
connotes care, protection, paternalism, and responsibility. A 
father-owner may dispose of a daughter, a son, or a cow only after 
discussion with others who may be affected. Decisions are made 
by consensus and persuasion rather than by force. 

Men meet formally for the purpose of making decisions; women 
are present only as witnesses, if they come at all. Women have 
developed the practice of doing household tasks near where the 
men are meeting. As the men talk, the women eavesdrop and 
begin singing "work songs" which reveal succinctly what they 
think of the decisions being made. 

Economic decisions are often made after consultation with 
women, for they know best whether removal of food or livestock 
for a ritual will bring hardship to the family: Decision-making 
requires a sound knowledge of Boran ritual and historical prece- 
dents. Men listen when women offer information along these 
lines, although to ask publicly for a woman's opinion would be 
shameful. Thus intellectual ability can determine the degree of 
separation between male and female. 

An important distinction between male and female roles is that 
men belong to age-sets and pass through several rites de passage 
throughout a lifetime. Women do not belong to age-sets and their 
roles are not highly differentiated by age. In decision-making, this 
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Film Biography 

Salessa lya, aged about 30, is the daugh- 
ter of lya Duba, the village headman. 
She appears in the film's morning scene 
cleaning a milk pot with burning embers 
and later thatching a granary, pounding 
maizemeal and serving evening tea to 
her daughter and husband. Arero, her 
husband, is around 45. He works as a 
general handyjnan at the District Com- 
missioner's homd; his income enables 
Salessa to have an extra dress and plenty 
df sugar, tea, and cooking utensils. But 
Salessa is expected to share milk, coffee 
beans, tea, and sugar on request from 
others in the village. Although Salessa is 
young and beautiful, she is considered 
.as being in the same age-grade as her 
husband and is accorded the respect due 
to an older woman, instead of being 
sought after by yoiing men. She has four 
children, two boys and two girls, the 
eldest only nine. Her daughter, as seen 
in the film, helps Salessa with domestic 
chores. 



* Age-grade ceremony in which an older 
man quits active service and enters a 
time of peaceful old age. 



enables women to be used as mediators among men, for men s 
loyalties to age-mates make their opinions more biased. The dis- 
advantage for women is that they do not have a collective identity, 
somewhat like a social club, such as strengthens the bonds 
between men witljin age-sets. 

Women often discuss cattle with their menfolk. The experience 
of an older woman is especially valued and hej words about cattle- 
raising attended to by men. A herdsman-depends greatly on the 
willing, cooperative labor of his wife. It would be foolish to ignore 
her counsel. At the same time, a man should be quietly certain of 
his dominance over his wife. Gentle speech, generosity, and 
tolerant understanding are expected of a proper m^an. A husband 
who abuses or beats his wife and children is within his rights, but 
by doing so he admits the failure of his moral authority. Boran 
laugh at blusterers and avoid the quarrelsome; even boasting is 
largely restricted to certain formal and mostly ritual occasions. 
Preserving the "Peace of Boran" is of paramount importance, 
between husbands and wives, age-mates, clansmen, and Boran 
^jverywhere. 

Woman As Symbol 

A woman's role in preserving the peace is central and crucial. 
Her symbolic "place," the hearth, is the center of domestic life 
and the symbol of order and sociability. A pile of cut firewood and 
a well-swept hearth signify a good wife and a peaceful household. 
When villages are moved, a hearth is one of the first things to. be 
rebuilt. The father brings the fire (kindled outside the village) to 
the hearth and the wife puts on the wood. Ideally the fire should 
not go out until the village is moved again. Even at night the fire ts 
kept smoldering. 

Boran ritu^iis are an exclusive male responsibility. But women 
must be present on certain occasions and take important 
(although not lead) roles. These roles- the mother of a first-born 
son at his naming ceremony, the wife at a husband's gadamoji*- 
are inconspicuous but ritually vital. 

Rain and fertility are also associated symbolically with wonien. 
When the rains.come, calves are born and milk becomes plentiful. 
In ritual ceremonies, women control the milk for saying blessings 
and the butter for annointing. 

Certain objects are associated with women and have ritual uses 
concerned with women, such as decorative wall hangings, milk 
pots, and smoking frames. Certain tasks are principally for 
females, again with symbolic significance, such as housebuilding, 
firewood collecting (not cutting, which is a man's task), water 
fetching, milking, and weaving. The accentjs on complementarity: 
it is the job of men to kindle a fire with dry sticks, but the job of 
women to stoke the glowing brands into bright fire with the 
kindled sticks. 
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Life Cycle 

Throughout their lives women are undifferentiated as to age. A 
baby girl is in a sense treated with the same respect as is a grown 
woman. Woman is woman, whether young or old, and certain tra- 
ditional courtesies toward them are required from men. The birth 
of a girl, however, is not the occasion for special rejoicing or cele- 
bration as is the birth of a boy. Girls do have naming ceremonies, 
but these are less important and elaborate than the ceremonies for 
boys. It does happen that when a man has waited a long time for a 
child, th3 first-born will be 'given special consideration even 
though it is a girl. Like a son, she will be given a heifer, called 
handuura, or "navel," which, if she were a boy, would become the 
nucleus of a herd. Because a woman is not allowed to own cattle, 
the heifer will go eventually to the herd of her husband. 

Childhood, All children are allowed to develop personal 
autonomy and have ample opportunity to learn from their peers 
what they do not learn from their parents, in time, parents become 
competitive, joking partners to their children instead of authority 
figures. Even when small, children are rarely punished physically; 
parents control children more by verbal admonitions and threats, 
or by withholding subtle psychological rewards. 

Jobs of responsibility are given to children at an early age. It is 
common to see a six year-old carrying an infant on her back, or a 
small boy herding a flock of goats. Girls help their mothers as soon 
as they are able, and begin to pound maize, gather firewood, or 
work in the fields at an early age. There are fewer at-home tasks 
for boys and those who stay argund the villages seem to have 
more time for play than do the girls. 

Boys are allowed to run naked, or at least "bottomless," until 
puberty. But girls, from about age three, wear long dresses like 
those of their mothers and are made to sit with their legs together 
straight out in front of them, it is common to see one toddler 
tapping another on the knee, indicating she should straighten her 
legs. Girls also wear more modest renditions of their mothers' 
jewHry. 

Children of both sexes make up games to play together. A type 
of jacks in which stones or wild fruit are placed on top of out- 
stretched hands, is very popular. By a flick of the wrists tl a stones 
are thrown into the air and the hands quickly turned palms up to 
catch them. The stones are thrown up again, the hands flipped 
back sides up and the stones land, hopefully, on the backs of the 
hands. Boran play other games similar to Western games with 
marbles, but using stones. ALso popular {even for men) is bombing 
.beetles with spittle and (for small children) molding animals out of 
damp soil and playing "cattle corral" or "homestead." Boran are 
adept at creating complicated cats' cradles with string. Buys 
throw spe'ars, wrestle, and race. 




Young Boran girl (pre-puberty). 
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One girls' game involves several players 
sitting 'u\ a line on the ground, legs 
straight out in front. The leader taps the 
equivalent of "eenie-meenie-miny -mo" 
along the row of knees, when she 
"lands/' that knee must be tucked 
under. This continues until all the knees 
'are tucked under. Then, one at a time, 
the players stand up. If her knees crack, 
they say the girl is good. If they don't, 
there is much giggling and the girl is 
said to be a donkey who will carry other 
peoples' burdens. 
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♦Paul Baxter reported theacase of an un- 
attractive, poor, and unmarqed girl im- 
pre),r..ted by a young hersman. Her 
elder brother wanted her to marry the 
herdsman. On hearing of the situation-, a 
policeman intervened and offered to 
make a loken bride-wealth payment for 
the girl. She went off with him never to 
be seen again. As for the herdsman, he 
was considered socially dead and no 
longer a Boran. His age-mates gave htm 
a proxy burial in a hyena hole, placing 
his broken sandals and staff on top. De- 
spite his denials of his death and his 
threats to call in the District Commis- 
sioner, the young man was thereafter 
ostracized by everyone in the area ex- 
cept his own mother. 



Chief Jillo's wife and children. 




Now that some Boran have settled near towns and mission 
stations, some of the boys have begun to go to school, but it is still 
unusual for girls. Parents have more fears for their girls than for 
their boys regarding the dangers of increased freedom away from 
traditional constraints. A few Boran girls in Marsabit had been 
through primary school. Upon graduation they could not find jobs 
as primary school teachers or nurse's aides, and so go. married 
and returned to village life. Such experiences reinforce the 
parents' belief that education is only for boys. Moreover, sending 
daughters to school makes more work for the mothers at home. 
And education for too many children, boys or girls upsets the 
balance of Boran life, for the herds cannot be cared for properly 
when children are in school. 

Adolescence. Unmarried girls have no allowed sexual expe- 
rience whatsoever and are rigorously forbidden to men An 
unma.ried girl bearing a child causes a considerable social dis- 
turbance (a fatherless child belongs to no one, inherits from no 
one) The social relationships that develop from sexual activity are 
important and not the sexual act itself. Thus the rules are 
interpreted in terms of what would or would not create a social 
disturbance. Causing an unmarried girl to become pregnant is 
considered incestuous and is as sinful as ?pilling the blood of 
anoth-r Boran. The child of an unmarried girl is thought to pollute 
the herd of the girl's father. Her punishment can be as severe as 
banishment or ritual death. For the man involved, mystical 
reprisals are expected to strike him. 

Sexual noninvolvementfor girls is required between the time of 
the first menstruation and marriage. Prepubertal girls are a lowed 
to play sex games with little boys, "whose semen is like water. I 
is not even expressly forbidden for a young man to have sexual 
relations with a prepubertal girl. But if found out, he would be 
jeered at for behaving like a little boy. Otherw-ie, parents do not 
educate their children specifically in sexual matters. Sex discus- 
sions are considered in bad taste. "No one needs to teach them, 
say the parents; "God has taught them." Children learn about sex 
from older children and from gossip. , 

Marriage. Girls marry when they are "hot," that is, when they 
are fully developed physically and mentally, and able to bear and 
take care of healthy children. Girls usually marry around 16 to IB; 
men marry about ten years later, after a period of warriorhood. 
All women's marriages are arranged, as are all men s f'^st mar- 
riages A man may take as many wives as he can afford that is, 
whose offspring he can feed even during hard times. Most men 
have one wife; some have two, and only the very rich have more 
than two. 

It is difficult to tell whether a girl has veto power over the choice 
of her husband. In theory she has no choice; in practice, if she 
were to object violently the marriage probably would not take 
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place. Since marriage is an absolute necessity and has \>erv little to 
do with sexual attraction or love, a girl usually accepts her parents' 
choice with no protest. She has had plenty of time to get used to 
the idea and may have been betrothed when she was as young as 
five years old. Although she will probably not learn her betrothed's 
identity until she comes of age, all chijdren know they Will get 
married. 

Brides are selected for their health, strength, disposition, and 
(lastly) beauty. According to proverb, "One studies the mother 
before asking for the hand of the daughter." Boran also study the 
social position and wealth of the father of the bride. Important 
men are always fending off would-be sons-in-law, "while poor men 
must hunt for husbands for their daughters. Daughters are 
considered very useful, for marrying them off is a way of acquiring 
connections with wealthy families and more male in-laws. 

A marriage proposal can take months to pass through its seve/al 
stages. Its duration depends on the prestige of both families and 
the interest taken by the girl, her parents, her brothers,' and her 
suitor. If objections are held by any of these people the negotia- 
tions will 'be prolonged. Brothers especially are given a decisive 
vote in deciding upon a sister's husband. They are interested in 
the bridewealth a sister brings to their family; this will be available 
to them to offer their own brides. They are also interested in the 
new male in-laws, as to how much cattle and wealth they own. 

Traditionally Boran bridewealth payments are fixed, not com- 
petitive, unlike those of Bantu-speaking peoples in other parts of 
Africa. Paymepts\:onsist of specific types of cattle and customary 
amounts of tobacco, coffee beans, cloth, tea, sugar, and enamel- 
ware. The transfer of cattle may continue over a period of years 
after the marriage, according to convenience so as not to deprive 
families. Bridewealth is not considered all-important in a marriage, 
but enough cattle to support a wife is essential. A husband may 
even move to his new wife's village or become herd manager for 
her father until stock can be conveniently transferred. Long-term 
stock management is more important than immediate stock 
increase. Muslim Boran, who tend to be wealthier than other 
Boran, may make greater than customary bridewealth payments 
and have larger wedding celebrations. Bridewealth among Muslim 
Boran is negotiated, not fixed, and can be competitive. 

The marriafge ceremony takes place at the bride's homestead 
and is very simple. Only the parents of the bride, and the bride and 
groom, take part. The groom comes as an independent man 
accompanied by his age-mates. His parents play no part in the 
ceremony. ^ 

Boran marry for life. No divorce is possible (although separation 
and living with lovers happens occasionally). Desertion is rare. 
Some women have been known to run away from their husbands. 
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but any children born thereafter still belong to the husband. All 
children'are the property of (and will inherit from) their mother's 
rightful husband, no matter what their biolqgical parentage. A 
widow may be inherited by her brother-in-law, but may not marry 
again. Widovj/ed women sometimes set up house with a lover, but 
their offspring may inherit only from the herd of the deceased 
husband. 



*if a man cannot afford to pay the total 
bride price, he does not have the right to 
remove the bride. She remains with her 
family, the new husband living there 
with her, perhaps working for her 
father, until the bride price is paid. Or, i^ 
the bride" is very young, she and the 
groom may live in her village until she 
has been properly trained by her own 
mother. 



Boran will marry women from the Gabbra (who are con.sidered 
cousins), but not from Sakuye or Warta and not Boran .black- 
smiths. They also do not like to marry women from "flat-faced" 
farming tribes," mainly because such women do not understand 
stock management. They also say farming women will bear 
children with ugly faces. However, they may arrange a daughter's 
marriage into 3 farming tribe to assure access to crops in times of 
drought, or a place to stay when visiting a tovi/n. Between herding 
tribes great hostilities exist and Boran rarely marry competitors for 
pasture, such as the Rendille or Somali. (Rendille are said to stink; 
similar uncomplimentary things are said about the Somali.) A poor 
daughter, or one with many sisters, or one who has become preg- 
nant before marriage, may be given in marriage to^other herding 
tribes for want of another alternative. 

Immediately after marriage (if the situation permits*), the wife is 
taken to her mother-in-law's house for a period of severe tutelage. 
During this probation or induction period the bride is tested as a 
wife. This is often a lonely and miserable time for a new wife. Her 
first sexual experience can be more rape than anything else, as she- 
is probably completely untutored and inexperienced in such 
matters. She is separated for the first time from her own mother 
and family. .Even her husband must avoid being near the bride's 
mother. The bride is not allowed control of any cows during^the 
induction period and so temporarily has no status. This period 
lasts for six' months, or until the village is shifted. Then the bride 
may build her own house and life begins to look brighter for her. 



Sex and Society. Sexual attraction and love have little to do 
with marriage. But with married women, and all men, extramarital 
sex is a general pastime. Herding peoples have very fluid families, 
and men are often gone for long periods of time. Social stability is 
ensured by allowing discreet extramarital sex. Such flexibility 
within the marriage bond is another example of Boran social 
adaptability. 

Since men do not marry until the mid-twenties or later, and 
have no access to unmarried girls, they look to the wives of other 
rrlen for sexual activity. This must be done within required codes 
of etiquette and with extreme discretion, so as not to offend the 
husband, and preferably not to be discovered at all. Boran handle 
sexual relationships with. such tact it is difficult to observe them 
doing so..Mor.eover, sexual attraction and love are considered- 
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delicate subjects. People do not discuss their personal affairs 
openly. Women will discuss sex with other women of similar age 
and status, but not across generations. 

Within the accepted practice of adultery many rules must be 
observed. Besides the codes of etiquette there are also rules 
applying to the availability and nonavailability of certain married 
women. Intercourse with a close clanswoman is regarded as 
incestuous and sinful. The wronged husband may beat his wife, 
but -must wait for mystical punishment to strike the offending 
<:lansman (perhaps as fits of the shakes or loss of muscular control 
in old age). Men may not engage in sexual intercourse with 
married sisters of their father's or their son's age-mates. This 
simplifies relationships within a household where a father's young 
second wife is out of bounds to a son of his first wife, thus keeping 
sons ' and ''mothers," ''fathers" and "daughters" in reasonably 
distinct sociological territories. 

Extramarital sex is especially prevalent among age-mates and 
their wives. A man refers to his age-mate's wife as "our wife" and 
when visiting expects to be offered her as a gesture of welcome 
on the first night. If the offer is accepted, the host vacates the 
house in deference to his age-mate. Such open practices are not 
considered adultery"; a husband is secretly flattered by an age- 
mate's attention to his wife or wives. It is when seduction happens 
without the husband's invitation that age-mates are allowed to 
claim compensation from each other. Even then they are unlikely 
to do so, out of respect for the "old boy" network, unless* the 
offense is repeated or blatant. In the ganle of love, discretion is the 
key. It is bad to be caught disobeying the rules^^it causes hatred 
between peonfewho should love and hono^^ch other, and dis- 
turbs the "Peace of Boran." / 

/ 

\ 

Adultery is liable to a fine, commonly in cattle. The offending 
man is usually instructed to slaughter a heifer and/or to pay the 
husband a fewshillings. If the husband refuses to accept payment 
the money is passed to the care of the elders until the man sees 
reason. He usually does in time. Many adultery cases come to light 
because age-mates protect each others' interests by informing on 
unfaithful wives. 

Special relationships between two unrelated persons occur 
often. These may be between two men, two women, or man and 
woman. They are based on liking, love, or fondness and have 
considerable social importance. To qualif/ as a respected "special 
relationship" it must be reciprocal. Between members of the 
opposite sex, "special relationships" do imply sexual relations. In 
such cases general social recognition is given thalovers, although 
to flaunt the relationship would be insulting to everyone. "Special 
relationships" between members of^-the same sex do. not imply 
sexual activity; lesbianism is unknown and homosexuality very 



M44^^oi^^^i^t^^^^^ for 
'tnelfiim crew wrote about sexual prac- 
tices of young Boran mep: 



W/ien bojiS reach twelve to fifteen years of 
age, young men no longer hide secrets 
about sex from them. Thus the boys learn 
about sex and sometimes discuss a girl's 
beauty with young men. The boys learn 
from the young men how to approach a 
lady when wanting sexual intercourse. 

The Boran have a specific way of approach- 
mg women, Ifqne does it the wrong way it 
may result in serious accusation and fines 
according to Boran tradition and customs. 
So boys' are usually v,ery careful of th^ 
words they use in approaching a woman. If 
one IS afraid he may ask a friend of his own 
age to approach the woman for him. Or he 
may a$k a woman who i5 a friend both to 
km and the^ woman ke wants,^so that she 
may approach the woman for him. 

But forthe mo^t part boys learn by discus- 
-sing among themselves what to say. If a boy 
,1$ unsuccessful with a woman he has to go 
back and tell the story to his friends and ask 
fprndvice. When boys gather together they ^ ' 
discuss the beauty of women and how to get 
tn^m, and how to convince rude women 
how to convince clever women. 
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rare and mocked if discovered. Sometinnes affection in middle age 
brings relationships of mutual help; people visit each other often 
but don't necessarily engage in sex. 

\ . 

Open displays g{ affection are rare between spouses bgt often 
.occur between mah^and mistress-. An able mistress may control a 
significant part of hex loVer's estate (cows may be given outrighf 
to mistresses). In theory it is forbidden to allow a mistress more 
cows than a wife controls, but the issue becomes clouded when ' 
the wife is childless and the mistress fertile: 

Motherh^d and Family Life, A woman changes her hairstyle 
upon margage and at the birth of her first child, and all who come 
in contact with her must modify their behavior accordingly. This 
probably has a lasting effect on o woman's personal development. 
Another important psychological adjustm'eht is the alienation 
implicit in her role^as a wife and mother. A wifens referred to as an 
in-law who belongs to her father's family;. Her children belong to 
her husband's family, and thus iBven to them she-^Js an outsider. 
The Boran conception of family is a group of males surrounded by 
alien females who link them to o\her families.- 

Relationships between co-wives have their tense moments, 
aggravated in part by the birth of children. The senior wife is sup- 
posedly privileged, with rights to more cows. The issue comes into 
question if she does not bear the^ first son or the most children. 
Barren women adopt children to offset these inequities. The 
mother of twipS is feared and res'pecjted; it is' thought only animals 
have multiple births — any human doing so must be a strange and 
special person. 



Mothers nurse babies for two to three years^ or at least until the 
child is able to walk. During this time the mother is not supposed 
to have sexual intercourse, an effective family planning technique. 
Any other method of limiting the number of children is frowned 
upon. Child mortality is high in Boranland. Women want to have 
many /Children, for more help around the house anld with the 
herds. 

Mothers are very affectionate with their children, particularly 
baby boys, who receive- a great deal of fondling and kissing. 
Children play a central role in the Boran household. Toddlers are 
always around and in the middle of things. 

The family undergoes many changes as it matures. Death of the 
older husband before the wife is common. Then the eldest son 
assumes authority and the widowed mother becomes his depen- 
dent. He becomes senior to her in all political and ceremonial 
matters. 



Social Continuity in Death. At death, a woman is buried in the 
cattle corral and, like a man, her sandals, walking stick (and milk 
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pot) are broken and placed on her stone grave. If she dies in a 
house, it is dismantled. Her afterlife, it is believed, depends on 
v^hax kind of a husband she has had, for she must follow him. If he 
has sinned, he v/ill not go to heaven, "but must wait." If he is 
good, he is thought to go to a heaven where there is an abundance 
of water, milk, honey, and grass. A man may take his wife to 
heaven if she has been good; otherwise he will go there alone. No 
new wives are taken in heaven. 



HARAMBEE ("Pull Together") 



by Norman N. Miller 



"Harambee" means "pull together." It is the slogan developed 
by President Jomo Kenyatta as a rallying call for an independent 
Kenya. "Harambee" is chanted at political gatherings, intoned as 
a greeting, and broadcast on the radio as a benediction. Its 
application is both economic and political. It means "work hard," 
"put your back into it," "come together in toil." Jt^means "pull 
together as one people," "join in unison as one nation," "forget 
tribal allegiances," and "be aware of Kenya as your nation." The 
iact that there was a need for such a political chant is all too 
apparent to anyone who has watched the birth and early growth 
of independent Kenya. Political integration is the big issue for this 
young nation. 

Although outwardly stable, Kenya's independent period has 
been fraught with internal tensions, particularly betvyeen the two 
major ethnic groups: the Kikuyu of central Kenya, from whom 
Jomo Kenyatta comes, and the Luo who live in the west around 
Lake Victoria. These two groups and their political allies have 
dominated Kenya politics since independence in 1963. Unlike 
other states, however, intense rivalries, blatant favoritism and 
occasional violence have not as yet wrenched the nation apart. 
This is partly because of economic expansion which has been the 
hallmark of Kenya's first twelve years. Nairobi has become the 
communications center of eastern Africa and an important trade 
center comparable tathe open city of Hong Kong for enterprising 
and aggressive black capitalism. Kenya is the only Third World 
country to have a major United Nations headquarters, the U.N. 
Environment Programme, and is an important meeting place for 
tourists and businessmen coming from the Far East,Europe, and 
America. 

Kenya's growth is largely due to Kenyatta's enormous pres- 
ence. He is the key to stability, and his political adroitness at 
managing the changing internal coalitions is a prime reason for the 
economic growth of the country. The developments of the first 
twelve years are ah the more impressive in contrast to events in 
every country surrounding Kenya. 

Uganda under President Amin has fallen into abject chaos and 
wanton murder; the Sudan just recently resolved the smoldering, 
race-based revolution going on in its southern provinces. 
Ethiopia's government, so inept and unaWare of its starving 
masses, fell to a military government that quickly began executing 
its own revolutionary leaders. Somalia, since its military coup, 
continues its vitriolic tirades feeding on anti-Kenya sentiments and 
making claims to Kenya territory. The country threatens to reopen 
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the nasty desert border war that bled both nations between 1963 
and 1969, Tanzania to the south pursues its austere brand of 
African Socialism that in recent years has failed to adequately feed 
the country. The situation following the recent East African 
drought, placed Tanzania in a positionr to need more grain and 
famine relief than* any nation in the world except India, Bangla- 
desh, and Pakistan. The picture is one of either economic or 
political chaos on all borders of Kenya. No one argues that life is 
ideal in Kenya, but by contrast to the rest of eastern Africa most 
Kenyans are better off. Given this background what are the 
chances for political integration? What are the issues? 

First, Kenya has some forty-two ethnic groups, spread 
throughout some forty administrative districts. The ethnic groups 
range in size from the Kikuyu and Luo at- about o'ne and a half 
million each, down to small groups such as the Boran of some 
30,000. The main issues concern allegiance and ethnicity, reduc- 
tion of cultural barriers and such basic matters as civic obedience 
and cooperation with the government, and acceptance of its 
authority. 

Every African state strives to unify its people around a national 
ideology and national goals. The independence period for most 
states is an exciting, purposeful time when leaders rally the people 
with cries for freedom. Less exciting, more mundane years follow, 
when cries of unity are not so compelling because there is no 
visible enemy to be vanquished. Frustration and cynicism begin to 
characterize the common man while the more educated elite often 
plunge into fierce competition over status and economic position. 



*There are ov^r 900 tribal groups in Af- 
rica and more ^han 300 language groups. 



New government office building. Mar 
sabit. 
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Integration would be a problem for Kenya even if 42 ethnic 
groups did not exist in its artificially-drawn, state borders.* All 
Kenya's borders dissect ethnic groups as a result of drawing-room 
diplomacy in the early colonial period. Each region is a mosaic of 
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people, few of whom share a'common language or cultural his- 
tory. Tw9 historic factors underlie Kenya's problems of integra- 
tion, not the least of which is political allegiance based on tribal 
groupings. The Kikuyu, the largest tribe, have outstripped nearly 
all other groups in economic development, entrepreneurial 
activities and general aggressiveness. Usually they are highly re- 
ceptive to education, new crops and new modes of making an 
income. In recent years Kikuyu have migrated into many parts of 
Kenya as settlers, traders, and small businessmen. Their achieve- 
ments put local people into a difficult, competitive position and 
cause a tightening of tribal allegiances. Secondly, triba! groups in 
Kenya gained local political strength because national movements 
which integrate the people across ethnic lines have been slow to 
develop at the grassroots. During Mau Mau, 1952-1959, the Emer- 
gency Act imposed by the.-colonial government prohibited any 
national organizations. Only very localized groups could emerge. 
The ban, coming as it did at the height of the nationalistic period, 
encouraged wealthy tribal. elders to take up leadership positions 
based partially on their traditional legitimacy, while younger men 
without strong tribal allegiances were deprived of influence. As 
the national political structure developed it grew out of these 
localized power groups. Bossism and "localism" emerged instead 
of national or even large regional allegiances. Patron-client net- 
works emerged and in fact contributed to national stability. 



Unifying Influences 


Disunifying Influences 


Kenya nationalism; , 


No common language; 


black pride 


cultural differences 


Economic growth 


Economic corruption 


New communications 


Economic stagnation; 




isolation 


Non-violent settlement 


Ethnic violence 


of disputes 


Border violence 


Greater political participation 



The outcome of these pressures is different for different 
regions, although the basic issues are the sarjie— as portrayed in 
"Harambee." How does political development come about? How 
' does the state relate to the outlying areas? What is a man's role in 
"modernizing" the state? How does a government curb ethnic 
violence and build cooperation? 
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Political Development and Economic Hucksters 

Political development basically means more participation by the 
people in government through elections, through patrons, 
through agencies, and in activities with parliament, party, and 
administration. It means an increased reliance on government 
authority, usually at the local level, and a decreased reliance on 
traditional political authorities such as chiefs, headmen, or village 
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elders. As political development occurs, the political processes are 
increasingly institutionalized around .local courts, political parties, 
and local administrators. The human brokers are the members of 
parliament, the party bosses or officials in the schools, police, army, 
administration or church missions. 

The "State" today, however, is economically ^ar more impor- 
tant than most people realize, simply because it is the largest 
employer and the prime spender. Because there is only a tiny 
public sector, any man who wishes to deal economically imme- 
diately and irrevocably comes into contact with the state. To be 
integrated, in African terms, means to be in the mosaic of a state- 
dominated economy and a state-controlled political ideology.The 
ideology, since the death of the two-party system throughout 
most of Africa, has been whatever the central government, often 
^the President, said it was. 

Economically every African state has had to make hard choic^es 
of what regions would receive high priority for development 
money and what regions would be de-emphasized and left largely 
on their own. Economic planning for a region has usually gone 
hand and glove with political development. As resources were 
poured into area "X," so too was more effort to make the area 
politically aware and sympathetic to national policies. 

The shortage of development money and development "man- 
agers" has led to a priority system — putting resources into one 
area while banishing another to relative stagnation. This more capi- 
talistic policy flowed, in Kenya's cas^, from the emphasis on export 
marketing and gained favor over a policy to spread wealth locally. 
The plan, articulated by the late Tom Mboya, was to "build up the 
whole pie" rather than disperse the pie in small pieces 4o eyery 
sector of the state. "Harambee," in short, is the national rallying 
cry, but it has been shouted in some areas more than in others. 
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Kenya is about 80 per cent arid, semi-desert land, and intense 
development money has gone to areas of high fertility and high 
population. This was understandable in some cases, but it has 
relegated many regions to second-class status. At the same time, 
some lesser economic development does occur even in the remote 
corners. This development is often based on spin-offs from richer 
areas and includes such things as new trade routes and produce or 
more entrepreneurs looking for opportunities, a rise in tourists or 
simply an encroachment from other regions of the rising national 
population. In many ways the dry areas.of Kenya a/e/iotiin the 
last areas to be settled in th|j)^Wj^^^^^^^ thetU/itted .SWes. 

The regional problem is a crucial one. How does a central gov- 
ernment keep in touch with the outlying regions. How do eco- 
nomic resources and political ideas flow back and forth? The 
problem has been talked about as one of the "center" versus the 
"periphery," a way of viewing the nation as a pie with the govern- 
ment in the center and the people on the edges. Others talk about 
"penetration" of the rut areas from the urban centers as a means 
of bringing about development. 

In human terms, "agents of change" was the over-used phrase 
of the 1960s. Perhaps "hucksters" is more appropriate today, for 
under the "Harambee" slogan come all kinds of people and many 
different ideas. The cast of characters is varied: 

Schoolteachers: Enormously influential modernizers, often 
bitter at their remote posting and often remotely posted for good 
reason. 

Missionaries: Oflen the most dedicated, important, and occa- 
tionally misguided "modernizers" on the local scene. 

Government Agents: A rotating cast of bureaucrats and auth- 
orities who run the gamut froip local saviors to local incompetents. 

Members of Parliament: Most vociferous and most able to call 
attentio.^ to local problems and gain government action. 

Local Traditional Elite: Usually a fading group in terms of real 
power. 

Road Builders: Men who leave behind the greatest single cause 
of rapid change, the new roads. Often lusty, brawling people who 
sow seeds of long-term social unrest. 

Traders and Transporters: Enormous importance as modern- 
izers, but with enormous greed, which is sometimes politically in- 
spired and aided. 

The cast of characters could go on to include more of those 
involved in negative changes: the poachers who wreak havoc with 
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wildlife and change the balance of nature, the development 
planners who make disastrous economic mistakes, the cattle 
raiders practicing the oldest violent profession in north-eastern 
Africa who continue to spur tribal wars and ethnic disunity. It is 
probably enough that we emphasize only that "change" and 
"development" can have extremely negative as well as positive 
effects. Backlashes occur on well-meant projects and develop- 
ment experts can and often do create situations wherein the 
disease or destruction caused has been v^orse than the develop- 
ment. The fact that every outlying region has unique characier- 
istics and unique solutions to its problems makes the job of the 
national leaders even more difficult. 



Nation versus Region: The North and the Boran 

Viewed from the capital, each outlying region is unique.^Some 
regions are favored for their agricultural strengths, their eccfiomic 
importance, their tourist value or because they are the home areas 
of nnany government workers in the capital. A certain stereotype is 
built up of outlying regions and passed on ^rom one urban group 
to another. The north of Kenya has a poor reputation in Nairobi 
mainly because it is an isolated and poorly-understood area. Most 
national leaders are southern Kenyans with different racial 
characteristics and different life styles. Most hold the values of 
sedentary agriculturalists instead of pastoralists. 

Usually northerners, oarticularly nomads, are vaguely embar- 
rassing to the central , /ernment They are vigorously inde- 
pendent, untaxable, uncooperative, and often reflect a "skins and 
beads" stereotype national leaders dislike. Northerners are 
thought to be troublesome, often violent people who may vanish 
across a border only to reappear months later, having paid no 
taxes and given little support to the state's policies. What is more 
annoying, northerners are often haughty*, arrogant, and disparag- 
ing of those who have come from the south. Goverrtment officials 
are often victims of ethnic slurs by people who say things iike, 
"Why have you come, to our land from Kenya^" Getting north- 
erners even to acknowledge they are citizens of a state called 
Kenya is sometimes difficult. 

Part of the reason for the attitudes of noninvolvement displayed 
by the Boran is that they live in both northern Kenya and southern 
Ethiopia. They are a branch t^f the Galla-speaking peoples of the 
northeastern horn of Africa and until recently were mainly pastoral 
herdsmen who moved with their cows, camels, sheep, and goats 
over the vast arid lands of Kenya and Ethiopia. In recent years 
many Kenya Boran have succumbed to pressures to settle and 
now live in semipermanent villages near good grass and water. 
This change is in part due to the Sornali-Kenya war of 1963-1969 
when protected villages were necessary against armed raiders. 
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The change to an agricultural. life from that of nomadic herds- 
men is seen most dramatically around Mt. Marsabit, the area 
chosen for the film location. Here small villages are scattered over 
the grassland slopes, their inhabitants cattle-keeping Boran who in 
part have joined the agricultural economy. Some Boran actually 
cultivate small plots while^their sons tend cattle. Others hire culti- 
vators to work for them or trade their livestock and milk for agri- 
cultural products, Al! are increasingly influenced by the presence 
of a growing market town, a new road, an expanding government 
post, and schooling facilities. Most Boran who farm still chant 
songs of the glorious nomadic life and how undignified it is to dig 
in the earth. 

Mt, Marsabit rises from an arid scfOp bush desert to 4,800 feet, 
covered on its lower slopes with grass and crowned with a thick rain 
forest. The mountain gives its name to the large surrounding 
administrative district and to the main district town which nestles 
on its northwestern slopes, Marsabit town, with a population of 
6,000, is the administrative, trade, and education center for the 
entire area. In some senses the town is a temperate outpost on a 
vast desert, enjoying adequate rainfall and a. mild climate in stark 
contrast to the heat and sand which surround it. Here the Kenya 
Boran, which overall number some 30,000, mingle with 
neighboring Rendille, Gabbra, and Samburu herdsmen plus an 
assortment of Somali, Burji, Turkana, and "down-country" Ken- 
yans. In a sense, Marsabit town is a no-man's land, the center of a 
territorial pie with pieces radiating put to Boran land, to Gabbra 
land, and to Rendille land. If an uneasy peace exists in this trading 
town it is a matter of convenience and of government decree. The 
history of the area is one of tribal warfare, raiding; and violence. 

Reasons for Disunity: A History of Violence 

Undoubtedly the greatest cause of disunity in northern Kenya is 
the long history of violence which continues into the present in the 
form of raiding, killing, and cattle theft. The age-old struggle in 
these dry savanna areas has been for control of grassland and 
water. The earliest Europeans in the area recorded constant inter- 
tribal warfare and indeed were themselves sometimes the object 
of attack. In a film interview, 76-year-old Wako Diriba, headmrn of 
a Boran village, relates one such encounter that must have occurred 
about 1908: 

People here used to live on their own. Then the white 
government came and occupied this land. The government 
officials had camels; they had everything and Boran were 
amazed at these strangers,.. 

The first officials had a Somali man with them who knew 
the Boran language. We mounted our horses and started to 
chase them, trying to kill their camels with spears. 
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, Then the official said, "Don't attack . . . Don't try to provoke 
us." We said, "Don't listen to his words" and we attacked 
them on our horses. 



The two big flashes he lit gave a booming sound. We were 
frightened and turned toward home. In the retreat we asked 
each other, "What was this? This is not something we should 
get near." ^ 



Those were the first white men to come to our land, 
very young then. 



was 



Before then we governed by our own rules, but we are two- 
sided now. One part belongs to the government and the other 
part to our own traditions. 

From the beginning of the British dominance of the "Northern 
Frontier" of Kenya, in about 1912 until the Union Jack was struck 
in 1963, and continuing into the independence period until today, 
there has been a constant series of raids, incursions, and border 
violations by the Ethiopians or Somalis. Early attacks from the 
north were often supported by the Ethiopian government against 
the Boran in northern Kenya. A 1913 dispatch tells of the Ethiopian 
government's persecution of the Boran. A man called Lugga 
Yaiua gave British officers the following report:* 

I have run away from Abyssinia with some of my people as 
my tribesmen of the Boran have been divided up amongst 
Abyssinian soldiers. We and our wives and children became 
slaves, digging gardens for the soldiers we were handed over 
to, cutting their fuel, drawing their water, building their 
houses, and our donkeys and camels carrying their loads. We 
also have had to supply our masters with meat and milk for 
themselves and their friends. Our cattle and sheep and camels 
we must not dispose of without our masters' permission. In 
addition we ha\e to pay taxes to the Abyssinian Government. 

This year the Abyssinians have imposed a new tax on us. 
They counted our stock and now tell us we must pay a sum of 
dollars for every 100 head they have counted. Since our stock 
have been counted, rinderpest has wiped out large quantities 
of our animals but the tax is calculated on the count they 
made earlier.** 

To keep the picture balanced it is important to underscore that 
these are British- colonial officers reporting with all their anti- 
Somali and anti-Ethiopian biases. Equally strong feelings against 
the British and Kenyan elements were common in Ethiopia and 
Somalia.*** 

After 1936, when the Italians invaded Ethiopia, the Italians were 
believed to be giving the more lawless elements in the southern 



* Another government report dated 20 
August 1919, indicates the nature of the 
warfare between the Boran and other 
groups living around the Kenya- 
Ethiopian border. 

Yesterday in revenge for the defeat 
the> had received, the Tigre muti- 
lated one of the seven men by cutting 
off one of his ears and flay mg his face. 
They sent him back to his village to 
ijay that if the ransom for the other six 
was not forthcoming at once all the 
rest would be treated the same way. 

Source. Officer in Charge, Northern 
Frontiei District, National Archives of 
Kenya. 

**Source: District Commissioner of 
Moyale, March 1913, National Archives 
of Kenya. 

***See discussion of Boran traditional 
warfare and contemporary warfare in A. 
Legesse, 1973, 73-81. 
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part of Ethiopia guns and supplies in order to carry out raids into 
Kenya. During World War II the Italians also reportedly supported 
Somali' raiders. These were essentially episodic fights with patrols 
of the pritisK-led Kings African Rifles. A report dated June 3, 1943, 
from the.Di^trict Commissioner of nearby Garissa, recounts one of 
these raids\aying that several of the enemy had been killed, 
although his V police were badly out-gunned and undermanned. 
He concludes:\ 

What we need for these blighters is a' specially-trained 
platoon with tommy guns. Fights, while they last, are brief 
and one wants to get off as much lead nn as short a time as 
♦Source: National Archives of Kenya. ^ possible.* 

Even today raiding continues and "not a season passes without "A 
inter-tribal clashes and^deaths. The Boran place great value on all 
the "military virtues and men are compared constantly to bulls and 
lions. To kill ah enemy,'a lion, or an elephant was once the aim-of 
every young man and an essential prerequisite to a respectablfe" 
marriage and recognition as a social adult. Indeed, there is an 
entire Boran lore about honor, courage in the face of the enemy, 
protection of livestock, and revenge. Tcf kill an enemy, no matter 
. . • how old, and to steal his cattle is not only a quick solution to one's 

own cattle losses, but a daring and honorable thing to do. 

One such case we knew about during the film-making involved 
the theft of 26 cattle and the killing of a herdsboy. He had been 
attacked and speared repeatedly. On this occasion police tracked 
the raiders through the.bush and captured them by surprise. One 
man admitted the killing; the others said they had merel\r "dipped 
their spears" for the honor of it. All were grown men. The boy was 
eleven years old. 

In very recent years open warfare between Kenyans and 
Somalis over control of Kenya's northern territory has added to 
the aura of violence. This so-called shifts (bandit) war from 
1963-1969 put the whole population on a war footing and mem- 
ories of ambushes, land-mines, rrjachine-gun attacks and wanton 
killing are still fresh. In addition, the political sympathies of north- 
erners, as a pre-independence British Commission on the border 
problem learned, are not 100 per cent in support of the Kenya gov- 
ernment. The border with Ethiopia and Somalia in essence allows 
people to move back and fortfv as their political whims dictate, 
this, coupled with the history of violence and distrust of one's 
neighbors, makes the political integration of the northern peoples 
into Kenya a slow process indeed. 

Disunity: The Border Phenomenon 

When a British television crew arrived among the Mursi people of 
southern Ethiopia, the Mursi said they had never heard of Ethiopia. 
They had their own state: Mursiland. This attitude is not 
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uncommon throughout the horn region. The Boran claim to live- in 
Boranland. The fact that Boranland is split by what far-away gov- 
ernments call the Kenya-Ethiopia border is of little significance. 
For example, Wako Diriba, the village elder quoted earlier, was 
filmed talking about conditions in Boranland before the "Kenyans" 
came to govern, that is, before the southern Kenyans came into 
Boranland after independence. 

This slowness to see oneself as a citizen of any state is a part of 
what we might call the "border phenomenon." A man can use a 
border to great advantage, moving back and forth to avoid such 
things as taxes "or license fees, and taking advantage of such 
things as lower prices or better grass and water. The man who can 
move on to avoid trouble, as Boran pastoralists do, is in a position 
of political flux and isolation. The state has a hard time convincing 
him he is' a citizen of anywhere. 

Officials near'borders like the Kenya-Ethiopia sector of Borap; 
land are in a constant state of agitation. Health technicians desMir 
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openly about smallpox and cholera controls. Cattle officials. worry 
about 'the wanton spread of disease. Missionaries concerned with 
famine relief in drought periods are even more cynical because it is 
''impossible to stop people from selling food, often their own relief 
food, on whatever side of the border is paying the highest price. 
Customs agent§^enerally throw up their hands in despair. The area 
is a smuggler' s'pjaradise. Foodstuffs, leopard skins, and ivory flow 
both ways, depending on what national outlets are working. Cdn- 
sumer goods like pens, shirts, umbrellas, and raincoats flow north. 
Ethiopiai shoes, fine cloth, and spices move south: Smuggling is 
the local border sport, played 6y most ir!<a small way, although 
while the film crew was in the area, 27,000 black and white colobus 
monkey skins were captured in one truck as they were being 
smuggled out of Ethiopia. 

At the same time that the border serves as a political escape 
mechanism, it creates other problems. Government towns at the 
border, mainly Moyale and Garissa, attract many ethnic groups 
who wish to trade or use the hospitals. Cattle movements are 
often in a state of flux and tensions around waterholes can be so 
extreme that government police are unable to control the 
inevitable skirmishes. Missionaries who set up stations where 
these Boran and other tribes converge find they are creating 
shantytown settlement camps in famine years, particularly if they 
have put in wells or water tanks, missionary who may be under - 
Kenya government authority suddenly finds hundreds of Boran 
from Ethiopia have shown up to use his facilities or seek support 
from the mission. Coordinated relief or administration efforts 
across borders, other than those the Boran can work out them- 
selves, simply do not exist. 

Disunity: The Traditional Codes 

A further reason why Boran have not integrated more into the 
nations is that their traditional political system remains partially 
intact. Boran have religious leaders in Ethiopia and different 
grades of religious men, but they have no chiefs and no 
hierarchical authority. Every family elder heads his own political 
unit and families are free to move as they wish. Often families 
settle near a man with a large herd, calling him the "Father of the 
village," but these alliances are not binding and not permanent.* . 

Boran were bound together in age grades originally for warlike 
purposes. The hariya ceremony at the end of the film is such a 
•"coming out" of an age grade. Boys at about eighteen pass 
through hanya to mark their entry into manhood, h the two-day 
ceremony pledges of loyalty to age-mates are made and oaths to 
"fight" bravely, stand together, protect each other and attack the 
enemy are taken. Cleansing the body of evil is done and a great 
deal of chanting and singing of warrior songs occur. The 
ceremony binds a certain group together and publicly serves to 
announce that they have entered manhood. Aside from the group 
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*See Kenya Boran I for fuller dis 
cussion on Boran social codes. 





unity the ceremony achieves, young men are now free to cavort 
sexually and it is a time of great boasting and plotting about forth- 
coming seductions. 

The traditional political system was held together by customary 
laws which could be administered by three or four elders and 
family heads. Practically all crimes were punishable iDy thrashing 
or fining, hut in the case of serious moral crimes, offenders were 
banished and pronounced symbolically' dead. 



The traditional scale of punishment for more serious crimes: 



Adultery (not considered serious) 


1 heifer 


Causing death 


30 cattle 


Fornication with an unmarried girl 


30 cattle 


Disobeying elders 


5 cattle 


Wounding 


1 bull 


Refusing to attend a funeral 


1 bull 


Striking a woman (only a man's offense) 


1 heifer 


Youth disobeying a parent 


1 thrashing' 



The Boran's attitude of superiority is a key illustration of belief 
that reinforces feelings of tribal unity while inhibiting the develop- 
ment of national consciousness. For example, Boran believe the 
primary reason for Somali expansion (at Boran expense) has been 
th^the Somali spoiled their own water and grazing through bad 
management and had therefore no alternative but to fight, .cheat, 
and use intrigue to get Boran wells. They also see it as a mark of 
Somali inferiority that they fight among themselves. A Boran 
proverb expresses their view succinctly, with a reference to the 
gutu, the forelock of hair worn by a you ng man which sticks straight 
out like a penis. Translated, it states: 

The Boran are gutu\ the Somali are farts. 

On balance, this is an ethnocentric view. The Somali have their 
own equally colorful views of the Boran and just as many de- 
grading beliefs about Boran warlike abilities. 

Political unity and fine leadership at the tribal level were always 
valued by Boran. A boran fable comparing the bustard, a rather 
silly, unattractive bird, to the handsome guinea fowl is illustrative: 

Once upon a time, many years ago, God called the elders of 
the lesser bustard tribe and guinea fowl tribe and said to , 
them: 

"I have decided that ham going to either destroy the whole 
of your tribes and leave you just your king and queen, or to 
destroy your kings and queens only. You each have the 
choice." \ 
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Boran Chief Jilo Turkena. 



The elders thought this over carefully and finally the guinea 
fowl decided it would be better to let their king and queen sur- 
vive so the race might be rebuilt from royal stock, lest they 
should lack future leadership. They informed God accordingly. 

But the lesser bustards said to themselves, "If only our king 
and queert survive, then we, the elders of the tribe, shall die!" 
They were afraid of death and therefore told God to kill their 
king and queen. 

God, having heard the wishes of the respective eiders, 
declared that those who had been chosen to die would do so 
on the fifteenth day of the moon. And so it was. 

As time went on the guinea fowl tribe multiplied from the 
royal stock until today all are as proud as the king himself and 
all move in large flocks under their leaders. But the lesser 
bustards, deprived of their leaders, lacked unity and broke 
away in ones and twos so that today they are always seen 
alone, timid and without leaders. They have always regretted 
the decision of their long-dead elders to kill their king, and, if 
you listen carefully on the night of every full moon, you will 
hear them calling. 

"Oh leaders, come to us, come to us, come to us!" 





Elements of Change 

The "harambee" spirit is one of change and improvement. It is a 
slogan designed to rally people to use their muscles, to expend 
energy, to work for themselves. Born of the independence fervor, 
"harambee" is basically a call for everyone to help build the 
nation. When the dust settles from Harambee Day festivities, 
when the flags and bunting are taken down and the benches 
carried back to the school, what has really happened? What 
changes are really under way? 

In Boran areas one is tempted to say very few. Most Boran 
elders are as remote and scornful of government as ever. Schools 
seem to make little progress in stimulating new ideas and the 
physical improvements to the landscape seem insignificant. These 
judgments, however, may be too harsh. Each of the .main 
elements of change seen in the film — are developments of some 
kind. 

Chiefs and Local Government ^ 

Chiefs' meetings, usually held under a shade tree, are the 'main 
contact village leaders have with government. Chiefs are the 
lowest rung on the government ladder and each is appointed. 
Many Boran s§e the chiefs as totally illegitimate because there is 
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no indigenous Boran system of chieftaincy and no particular 
desire to get any closer to government than necessary. Taxes, 
fees, destocking suggestions, enforced schooling, and other 
demands all flow from the government. On the other hand, Boran 
value government services such as cattle inoculations, water im- 
provements and medical facilities. Chiefs are usually appointed by 
the District Commissioner from candidates who have some local 
respect. The salary paid to each is about $30 a month, but this is 
seen by them more as an entertainment allowance. To accomplish 
anything, chiefs must spend money for "entertainment." 

Assistant chiefs are usually the one§ who collect taxes and fees 
and who complain the loudest about "backsliders pulling down 
the flag of Kenya," or the lack of "harambee spirit." The system of 
assistants serving as "hatchet" men allows the chief to be more 
diplomatic and aloof, a political practice common the world over. 
In fact, Boran chiefs have little power over people and mainly 
serve to cajole and to interpret the local government's wishes. The 
real basis of power lies with the district administration. 

The district, in this case Marsabit, is headed by a 'district Com- 
missioner, a once all-.powerful colonial designate. Sirice inde- 
pendence in Kenya, the D.C. has been stripped of much of his 
power, both by the strengthening of local courts and councils and 
by giving more authority to the local representatives of each 
working ministry of the central government. A simplified link 
between citizens and government, showing local officers and one 
type of ministry representative, the agricultural officers, is as 
follows: 



Central government 



Provir>ci3l offices 



District offices 
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District Commissioner. 




The local government is undoubtedly the most important mod- 
ernizing force in the district. There is a functioning hospital; the 
education officer operates 30 schools, and agricultural, veterinary 
and range officers have projects under way. The local government 
is the main employer; it maintains law and order and initiates new 
projects, which may range from redigging wells to a new tourist 
lodge to improved livestock-marketing procedures. 
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We know how government officiais view the Boran. But what are 
typical Boc^n feelings about the officials? One indicator is the 
songs at weddings and festive occasions. Like political jokes and 
political cartoons, they indicate the temper of the times. In a film 
sound recording, "leaders" are good-naturedly referred to as 
"enemies," with singing, drumming, clapping rhythms. 

The old men of the Council are enemies. 

The old men of the town are enemies. 

Above them all. Chief Jillo is an enemy. 

They made 'all the grassland into farms. 

Herding cattle became difficult. 

The big people are enemies. 

The leaders of the people are enemie.s. 

These old men's meetings are for drinking beer. 

Good-natured or not, the political point for any leader, is clear 
enough: push tob hard for rapid changes and you may unleash the 
ridicute of the people. This is e part of the Boran larger political 
idiom in which ridicule can boused to control any leader. 

Education 

The schools, as elements of change, create totally new types of 
citizens. As the story of Peter Boru, in the Kenya Boran film 
portrays, »t is hard for a newly educated boy to go home to herding 
again, particularly after seven years in a boarding school. Village 
life is then too alien, one's new expectations too different. Of 
course education as the yellow brick road to success often turns 
out to be an illusion. Many students are not able to find work and 
iheiLpnly options are to wander in the towns' or, in fact, to "go 
home a^ain." 

When festivities like Harambee Day occur they undoubtedly 
have some impact both on the students and on the school as an 
institution. Donations for the schools are collected, chickens 
auctioned off for fund-raising and schoolboys participate in songs, 
dances, and games. It's all very festive and may even be instruc- 
tive if the D.C. makes a good speech or if the political party boss is 
particularly eloquent in his call for unity and self-help. 

Schools of course trigger other changes. The expectations of 
the green-sweatered high school students are revealing. In 
response to "What is the purpose of education," the film captures 
many views: 

1st student: "To make us connected to others; to learn to 
cooperate; to learn community rules and duties." 

2nd student: "To earn rhy living... I will help others with my 
pay." 

3rd student: "To help our parents and others in the community." 
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Argument: "You should help yourself first." 

1st answer: "What about helping others?" 

2nd answer: "How can you help others when you have not 

helped yourself?" 
3rd answer: "Join the university, then help my Country and the 

world." \ 
4th answer: "Go back to the manyatta (village) to get married." 
5th answer: "You are a wastage!" 

6th answer: "No, I will apply my knowledge to farming systems 
and preach about the goodness of an education." 
7th answer: "But there might be opposition to you." 
Conclusion: "Where there is no opposition there is no progress." 
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The Road 

The single most important factor bringing economic and polit- 
ical change is the new road linking Nairobi and Addis Ababa. It is a 
major achievement, spanning some of the most difficult dry lands 
and lava rock deserts in the world. So tortuous was the trip to 
Marsabit from the south that before World War II only camels 
made the trek. By 1942 a track had opened for^rnilitary vehicles, 
but this was so bad that no regular transport existed. It was not 
until 1967, when, as Peter Boru says, it was the first time people 
there saw a motorcycle or the Kenya Bus. Under these conditions 
it was easy to see how the north could remain isolated and 
shrouded in^ mystery. 



When the new all-weather road was planned it was for several 
reasons: to link Ethiopia^or trade; to "secure" the north-central 
area of Kenya in case Of more Somali attacks; to provide a 
stinnulus to local trade, particularly in livestock,'hides, and meat; 
and to integrate thenort.hern peoples into the nation. Peter Boru's 
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Film Dialogue 

you see, the country is changing now. 
The roadjs going ahead. 
They are bringing bad things . . . 
Like harlots. 

Moving to Bubissa, 

I saw an overturned lorry. 

One man was dead. 

An accident doesn't matter. 

The road is O.K. . . . 

Everyone in the xvorld is dying. 

And when you die, 

What are you going to do? 

Can you say to the God, 

'7 want to ivake me up from death?" 



soliloquy, seen written at the beginning of the film and later 
spoken by Peter, is the reaction of a young man to the road as a 
"thing" plus his rather interesting philosophy about road acci- 
dents and death. 

The fact that the road brought death, increasingly so as accident 
after accident occurred when the road surface deteriorated, is 
cited as a "bad thing" by Peter. In fact, the road is an example of 
how "development" can be "destructive." Changes brought by 
the road include both positive and negative effects, for example: 



Now ITtm young. 

/Vll be old and bent , .^^x^fv - 

Musi die -"Pgler- 

I must die . . . one day. 
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Peter Boru 



Road building through Boran pasture- 
lands. 




Open up modest trade 



Linking two nations for long- 
term trade 

Permitted M.P.s and politi- 
cians to get from home areas 
to the capital quickly 

Brings easier medical ser- 
vices and famine relief when 
needed 

Increases military security 



,(-) 

Increase in civil disorder, 
drinking, prostitution 

Increase in road accidents 
and fatalities 

Increased breakdown of gov- 
ernment vehicles; high main- 
tenance costs of vehicles 

Road difficult and costly to 
maintain 

I 

Road used by poachers, 
smugglers, bandits for fast 
truck movement at night 
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The Forces of Change 

Like the schools and the government development programs, 
the new roads will ultimately foster political and economic 
integration. Profound change will come about as Boran begin to 
compete with other groups for jobs and economic position in the 
national marketplace. Already Boran schoolboys trying to enter 
the money economy are a factor to be dealt with by the govern- 
ment. The Kenya government needs the Boran to preserve 
stability and its territorial rights in the northern districts, and such 
stability is by necessity linked to some degree of progress. 

What is perceived as progress by the national government often 
generates fear and uncertainty for many Boran. Government 
protection for them through police patrols is a mixed blessing, 
because it also allows encroachment from other tribes under the 
enforced peace. The major fears are of loss of grazing areas, loss 
of access to water and, for some, ritual impurity in mixing with 
other groups. 
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Signs of Change. 
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As small as Marsabit town is, this urban influence is increasingly 
dramatic. Some of the local tensions center on the changes from 
the old life of freedom and insecurity to a new, more settled life 
with far less freedom but greater economic security. How do 
people change? In the short run, one sees the overuse of the 
mountain water and forests, the depletion of the grass, the need 
for more money and the growing realization of poverty. There is 
the rapid growth of small farms, the growing generation gap, the 
increase in hooligans and lounge-abouts in the town, the rise of 
petty begging and the demise of the old arrogance and dignity. 
People's ideas of rhythm and time also change; the cycles of 
Boran movement now include the town more often; the road is 
used far more; there is a greater reliance on clocks and time used 
by officials and traders: the time the shops open, the day the 
butcher slaughters, the hours of inoculations, the time the bus 
leaves, the hour of the chief's meeting. 

Perhaos the most far-reaching stimulant to change is the gov- 
ernment's wish to open new settlement schemes and to turn 
Boran pastoralists into sedentary farmer-cattle keepers. There is, 
however, no consensus within the government as to exactly how 
such schemes should be carried out. The basic conflict is between 
those who feel the Boran should be settled and controlled, and 
those who feel their traditional, far-ranging grazing patterns could 
be organized on some cooperative ranching basis. 

One teacher flatly stated that to force the Boran to settle is to 
condemn them to extinction. His argument was that this ecolog- 
ical zone, the semi-deserts running across Africa just south of the 
Sahara, have always been among the most violent parts of Africa. 
Settlement is nor typical; a person needs at least tyvo hundred 
square miles in which to graze cattle and feed a family. To force 
>people into tight settlements is to destroy their entire life style, and 
at the same time to destroy their genius in using the dry lands. 
Administrators, on the other hand, take the view that the old way 
of life, where people roamed free and "might made right" is the 
essence of chaos. 
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AFGHANISTAN 

1 

Rural Society 



AFGHAN 



AN ETHNIC GRAY ZONE 



by LOUIS DUPREE 



Attributes of the Peasant-Tribal Society 

1. .Vu/i/ift'fi/c]/ ^itid ithnohn^ui:>tic diier 
:>ity. In Afghanistan, over 90 percent of 
the population is illiterate. Linguistic 
diversity remains a divisive factor and 
in the Aq Kupruk area alone, two major 
language families are represented. 

2. Ecological time-energy relulionship. 
Most of the people of Aq Kupruk bpend 
the ma|Or part of their time engaged »n 
basic food production, either t.^ricul- 
ture, herding, or, more commonly, a 
combination of the two. 

3. Limited mobility. Peasant-tribal 
societies limit social, economic, politi- 
cal, and geographic mobility, usually to 
help insure group survival at the ex- 
pense of individual choice. 

4 No adolescence for children. The indi- 
vidual lives in a group-orient»^d, uni- 
institutional, rural society the extended 
family and other kin units Child 
socialization takes place inside the fami- 
ly The child becomes an adult almost 
overnight, with a full range of social, 
economic, and political responsibilities. 
About the time children in developed 
societies are preparing for their ro!es, the 
Aq Kupruk child begins to live his. 
Th^re is no time of learning away from 
the family; the family i$ the way of life. 

5 Kinship replaces got ernnient Few 
cvemfnents in the Third World can re- 
place the delicate network of reciprocal, 
social, economic, and political rights 
and obligations which function in the 
various kin-units at the regional and 
tribal level Rights and obligations are 
tightly defined and include everything 
from thecxight to name a child to social 



Aq Kupruk is a village-town of the neolithic yesterday and the 
transistorized today. It is like a long tinne tunnel, encompassing 
thousands of years. It combines a sense of unending time with 
limited space and the symbiosis of incipient town life, agricultural 
cycles, and nomadic existence. The record of the emergence of 
protO' urban culture at Aq Kupruk can be read in the village and its 
valley, animal and plant domestication, grain growing, surplus 
accumulations, specialization in the bazaar, and the contemporary 
efforts at national integration of the local entity. If stones are the 
stuff of history, a town like Aq Kupruk is one of the foundation 
stones of continuing human development. 

The Geographical Setting 

The valley of Aq Kupruk sits south of the Turkestan plains in the 
northern foothills of Afghanistan at an altitude of about 750 meters 
above sea level.The foothills are north of the Hindu Kush water- 
shed, a broad zone of mountainous plateau stretching from about 
70° East to the Iranian Afghan border. A series of north-south 
valleys formed by various rivers flowing out of the Hindu Kush 
dom-nates the topography. Passes separate the various valleys, 
whose broader floodplains support the bulk of the local population. 

Low, bare, limestone, shale, and sandstone mountains with 
rounded summits surround most populated valleys. Soils in the 
upper reaches are usually thin and stony. In the lower foothills, 
however, including Aq Kupruk, rich loess deposits, blown for 
millennia off the Central Asian steppes, blanket the region. Sea- 
sonally, these hills are covered with flowering, grassy meadows 
over which the flocks of both sedentary and seminomadic peoples 
graze. In addition, farmers grow unirrigated crops, including wheat, 
barley, and melons, on the hillsides, leaving fields fallow periodically 
to renew their fertility. 

Rich deposits of silts, clays, and redeposfted loess can be found 
where the river valleys broaden, especially as one approaches the 
Turkestan plains, and intensive, irrigated faVming takes place. Most 
of the peonle in the region still depend onuQiand wheat for sub- 
sistence, however, and droughts can cause locaHiavoc in zones of 
relative inaccessibility. 

Generally speaking, Aq Kupruk's climate is characterized by 
warm, dry summers and cold winters with heavy snowfall, espe- 
cially in the higher mountains. M^Aimum rainfall ocuurs in February. 
March, and April, and melting snows swell the rivers and streams 
during the spring. Sometimes lorries cannot reach the town of Aq 
Kupruk for days at a time. 
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The village of Aq Kupruk. 

welfare and warfare. Contacts with 
outiide — taxes, mihtary conscription, 
torced labor, women for the harems of 
the powerful and wealthy— are usually 
viewed negatively. 



"People have lived in Aq Kupruk since time began." According 
to an old Tajik folkteller, it literally began with Eden. Regional pride 
leadsthe people to believe that Allah would not have neglected Aq 
Kupruk in the original act of creation. In fact, man did con-.e to Aq 
Kupruk at least 20,000 years ago -and probably earlier. A series of 
defaced Buddhist paintings on the roof of a prehistoric rock shelter 
reminds us that Aq Kupruk was on one of the main routes to India 
leading off the major Silk Route from Cathay to the Classical Med- 
iterranean World. Politically, the period was Kushan; culturally, 
Buddhist. The precise date when Islam came to the valley of Aq 
Kupruk is unknown, but probably it was during the cultural revival 
introduced by the Samanids (819-1005 A.D.) from their capital in 
Bokhara. 



People and Culture 

Two basic ethnolingulstic groups reside in the town of Aq 
Kupruk, Tajik and Uzbak. Little differentiates the cultural patterns* 
of the two save mother tongue. The Tajik speak Tajiki, a Persian 
(called Farsi in Iran; Dari in Afghanistan) dialect of the Indo- 
European language tamily; Indo-lranian sub-family. The Uzbak 
speak Uzbaki, a Kipchak (Turkic) dialect of the Uralic-Alt&ic 
language family. Although Dari is the lingua franca for much of 
Afghanistan, a hybrid Tajiki-Uzbaki subdialect appears to be 
emerging in the Aq Kupruk area. 
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Generations of miscegenation cause both Tajik and Uzbak to 
exhibit Mongoloid physical features. The Tajik, however, are 
basically Caucasoid. There is disagreement as to which group 
arrived first in Aq Kupruk but consensus gives the Tajik priority. 
Among the Tajik, two groups consider themselves to be de- 
scended from the Arabs* who first arrived in Central Asia in the 
seventh century A.D. The Term "T,^]"^" probably from an Old 
Persian word for Arab, 7a/ or Taz^ In time, the term came to refer 
to all iVIuslin^s in Central Asia, and finally to distinguish Persian 
speakers from Turkic speakers. 

The Saadat (plural for Sayyid) consider themselves to be de- 
scendants of the Prophet Mohammad, through his daughter, 
Fatima, and his cousin and son-in-lavy, Ali. The Khoja (or Khwajal, 
according to local tradition, are' descendants of Abu Bakr, First 
Caliph in Mecca from 632-634 A.D. after the death of the Prophet 
Mohammad. Possibly some of the Saadat in Aq Kupruk are truly 
Sayyid, but none speaks Arabic and all look at least moderately 
-Mongoloid. They are probably Tajik whose forefathers married 
into Saadat groups and adopted the individual title "Sayyid" to 
enhance their prestige. When asked to which tribe or ethnic group 
iqaum) they belong, most reply "Tajik." Only^the more affluent 
consistently use the honorific "Sayyid." More important, how- 
ever, the people of Aq Kupruk and the majority of the Saadat 
(there are some doubters among the recently literate) believe the 
Saadat to be the true Descendants of the Prophet, and often ask 
the wealthiest, politically powerful Saadat to mediate disputes; 
most of the affluent people -n Aq Kupruk are Saadat. 

The Khoja in Aq Kupruk present an even more complex prob- 
lem. Like the Saadat, the Khoja are found in most of the Muslim 
world. Most Khoja outside Afghanistan are the followers of the 
Ismailiya Shia leader, Agha Khan IV, but all the Aq Kupruk Khoja 
profess to be Hana^i Sunni, the school of Islamic law which pre- 
dominates in Aq Kupruk. In 1962, however, one family of Kl^oja 
did claim to be Ismailiya. Therefore, either the KhOja of Aq Kupruk 
are Tajik passinn .-5^ the descendants of the Arab Caliph Abu Bakr, 
or Ismailiya Shia practicing taqiya, a most practical custom by 
which Shia claim to be Sunni in rrder to protect lives and property 
or, as in Kabul, retain government jobs in a Sunni-dominaQt 
society. Overtoil, the Tajik are superior numerically and als^ 
dominate the power structure. 

< 

Jhe Tajik and Uzbak in Aq Kupruk refer to all Pushtun as 
Afghan, in^piteof campaigns by present and past governments to 

^ convince ari 'ethnolinguistic groups ,lo consider themselves 
•Afghans Yirst. Airno/)-Pushtun groups re^&f 'O themselves by their' 
own/desig'nations (T^ik, Uzbak, Hazara, Turkoman, Baluch, 

' etc.) - but they always call the Pushtun "Afghan." Tajik, he vever, 
often refer to themselves after -their valleys of origin [Panjsheri, 
Andarabi, etc.l; the Hazara, by old tribal names, such as Jigatu, 
Jaghon, Dai Zangi, etc.).*' 



*TuZi in modem Afghanistan refers to 
the Afghan hound, which the Afghans 
do not consider dogs. Muslims, m gen* 
eral, consider dogs unclean, and mis- 
treat them, but not the tazi. 

Chart 1 

Households in Aq Kupruk: 1959-1972* 



Tnjik 


100 


80 


86 




100 


90 


93 


Kho).i 


■50 


40 


30 


Uzbnk 


50 


40 


33 


Pushtun 


1 


1 






301 


251 


242 



*The average number of persons pei 
household is about seven. Unless 
prompted, the people never give popu- 
lation figures in numbers, but rather the 
number of l.ouseholds ikhanah) When 
asked about individuals, they respond 
with the number of males past puberty. 
Only reluctantly will they even mention 
the female population 'Also, the Uzbak 
minority had a tendency to overestimate 
its ilctual size at least two times 



**A single family of bati Pushtun hveci in 
Aq kupruk for 2Q years. They had been 
moved forcibly from the Kunar J^iver 
area (near Jalalabad in east Afghanistan)' 
to Aq Kupruk in 1949 after an iisuccess- 
ful revolt against the government. The 
two Sail adult males had married Tajik 
women, and in Aq Kupruk usually re- 
ferred to themselves as Tajik, but always 
as Pushtun or Afghan outside the valley 
The Pushtun-bousehold left Aq Kupruk 
m 1%9, and, along with >evera! Khoja 
and Uzbak households, moved to Shol- 
gara 
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^ Chsrt 2 , 

Tajik Subgroup Households in 
Aq Kupruk: 1972 

Tajik Saadat Khoja 
Proper 



Hajji Mo- 

hamma^d 
Mansur 
Mashhadi 
Shahniaz 



35 
26 
2fr^ 



86 



55* 

8 10 

19 10 

20 10 



102 30 



*The Hajji Mohammad group may have 
the only reasonable claim to call them- 
selves Saadat 



Four'' Tajik subgroups exist in Aq Kupruk, and three of the 
groups contain Tajik proper, Saadat, and Khoja (Chart 2);AII four 
names represent four brothers, who were the founders of the units 
named after them. But no one in Aq Kupruk can trace his 
ancestry beyond hps great-grandfather, and some are even hazy 
.about that. The ethnic miscegenation at ^Aq Kupruk '(and 
\elsewherein north Afghanistan) has broken down the importance 
of maintainirig lineage memories beyond three generations, 
although Tajil<and Uzbak stili view in-group marriage as the ideal. 
None, they maintain, would marry a Moghol or Hazara. 

In mountains to the south, east and west live Hazara groups, 
mainly the Dai Zangi, but with Yek Aulang to the east, 
are Mongoloid-looking, Dan speakers of the Hazaragi dialect. All 
are Muslims: some in the east are Ismailiya Shia but nriost are 
Imani Shia. They are not, as popularly believed (probably in order 
to justify discrimination against them by other Afghan groups), 
the descendants of the armies of Genghis Khan, but probably 
arrived subsequently during the Turco-Mongol periods of the 
ll-Khanids and the timurids (thirteenth to fifteenth centuries 
A.D.). 

Small groups of Moghol live to the south of Aq Kupruk. 
Mongolian; like Turkic, is of the Uralic-Altaic language family. 
Although most Moghol today speak Dari dialects, their vacabulary 
contains a number of Mongol words and some of the older gen- 
eration still know Mongolian. They may actually be descendants 
of the Mongols of Genghis Khan. ...^ ^^ 

A small village of'Pashai live near the Moghol; they were 
shipped north about 90 years ago from the fringes of Nuristan 
after they revolted against Abdur Rahman Khan. The Pasharspeak 
a Dardic dialect of the Indo-European Janguage family. 

O'ther groups, calling themselves "Arab" Saadat, speaking an 
Arabicized-Persian, move through the mountains seasonally. Few, 
however, pass through Aq Kupruk. The peoples of the region con- 
sider them to be ethnically Tajik. 




The Rural Household 

The household dwelling compounds (khanah) in Aq Kupruk 
reflect a mixture of Iranian Plateau and Central Asian influences. 
The basic house type in high, dry Afghanistan is square or rec- 
tangular, constructed of sun-dried bricks 'or p\s6 (mud walls 
pressed in wooden frames or more frequently simply piled higKer 
and highoi), covered with mud" and straw plaster. The bricks are 
made in woodon molds, then placed on the ground to dry. Plat 
roofs of rammed earth (which must be remudded each fall) rest on 
mat-covered, wooden beams. A layer of interlaced twigs and 
branches between the beams and the rammed earth prevent mice 
and rats from infesting the ceiling. Stone foundations occur where 
stones are available. 
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The basic Uzbak rectangular house type with several rooms 
leading off a vecanda-like porchlscommon wherever Uzbak-Tajik' 
mixtures exist in northern Afghanistan, Some families in Aq 
Kupruk (particularly Tajik) live in square huts with domed roofs, a 
variant, of a type found across Iran into northern Iraq, Syria, and 
central Anatolia. Additional beehive segments can be added as 
new ngclear families come into being. The more well-to-do in Aq 
Kupruk have special guest rooms where they entertain, and in 
whioh guests can spend the night. Mi d wall screens usually 
separate the guest room from the family courtyard. 

Pressed mud walls of varying heights line the meandering lanes 
of Aq Kupruk and enclose the dwelling compounds to ensure 
privacy. The ground inside the compounds is watered down at 
least twice daily during the hot summer days. This minimizes the 
dust and hardens the ground as it dries. The people also place 
brush from the mountains over open windows during the summer, 
sprinkling it with water. The resulting shade inside and the process 
of evaporation help keep the room cool. 

The Aq Kupruk compound, in addition to the residential 
quarters, usually includes storage sheds and outdoor privy, 
animal pens, cooking areas (an enclosed area for winter, exposed 
for summer), and vegetable garden, occasionally with a small irri- 
gation canal {jui),fue\ bsed in cooking includes dried 3r\imaJ dung 
cakes, busa (an oily bush collected from the hillsides), and 
charcoal. 

Household goods consist mainly of cooking utensils, teapots, 
cups and saucers, religious mementos, heirlooms (guns, swords,* 
brass and tin-plated copper oLjects), storage chests and con- 
tainers, stone and pottery lamps, the more affluent will own 
kerosene lanterns, pressure lamps, and Samovars. 

In the summer, families sleep outdoors on specially constrt cted 
tamped earth platforms or on rooftops. A few sleep on rope beds 
with a wooden frame, but most use a thick mattress which they 
roll up and stack mside the houses during the day Some people 
use mosquito netting * Fleas and lice periodically plague the people 
of Aq Kupruk. , * 

Another major dwelling tvpe, the portable yurt (kherqah, Dari, 
ooee, Uzbaki Turkic), a reflection d\ the Uz'bak's nomadic Central 
Asian past, is a wooden-framed, [pjund-roofed, felt covered hut. 
None of the people of Aq Kupruk are even seminomadic today, yet 
frequently theyput up yurts inside their compounds and live in 
them dunng the hot summer months.*^ Many Aq Kupruk farm 
families, however, still follow transhumant agricultural patterns 
In summer, they move with their families to highland fields. 
Household goods and yurts are transported on donkey and,^ rarely, 
camel back. Even cattle are used 'as beasts of transport. The 
farmers set up carnp near a threshing floor hardened through time, 
and in a month or two reapVthresh, and winnow wheat, and later 
pick melons. Almost all have returned to Aq Kupruk by late Sep- 
tember. 





*MobquitoeVh3ve been coming back to 
the area bince the World Health Organi- 
zation'b malaria eradication project 
ended in 1962 

**The yurt ib easy to keep clean, inside, 
personal belongings hang from wooden 
hooks supported in the frames or nestled 
in intricately carved and painted wopd- 
en chesls, a specialty of the Hazara liv- 
ing at Sangcharak, another bazaar center 
farther west. 
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A shopkeeper at the bazaar. 
Film Dialogue 

dMuidu imtUi hi iliilui ilL Ldhit a^i antui 
miihammadam la^ulu llah. 

(There no God but God and Moham 
med is his messenger.) 

bound of the morning prayer a^ 
dawn breaks upon the bazaar. 



Film Dialogue 

Oniy a teic shops w Aq Kiipnik open daily. 
Most, hOiCever, do business on tfie tioo 
bazaar days a iveek when artisans, f aimers 
and herdsmen come from surrounding areas 
ta barter or buy produce, ivares and ser- 
vices, and to relax, ;j;ossip and cxchnnr^^' 
neics in teahouse^ 



Land Owned by Shopowners: 1972* 

Total Unirri 
Shop- gated 



Irrigated % Own- 
ing Land 



owners 








Tajik 82 


42 


3 


53% 


Saadat 28 


22 


4 


79% 


Uzbak 13 


7 


1 


54% 


Khoja 8 


2 


2 


25% 



*In 1965 ^iU shopowners owned land 



Family organization at Sokhta and Aq Kupruk is^^rly typical^f 
north Afghanistan. At Sokhta a number of related nuclear families 
live together with their retainers. In Aq lujpruk, the single j 
nuclear familyismore common, with possibly^one or more grand . 
parents living with one of their sons: in 1972 about 75 per cent j 
were nuclear families; 20 per cent lineal joint; and 5 per cerit 
collateral joint. Sometimes the grandparents move from one soil's 
residence to another. Several factors have caused this evolujtibn 
away from the idealized extended, three generational family that 
characterized pre 1880 Afghanistan: the migration of many groups 
from south to north, the fragmentation of landholding because of 
the inheritance patterns, marriages outside the preferred inner 
family circle because of a shortage of marriageable, cousins. In 
addition, most villages in the north have'becomq; ethnically mixed, 
and over 50 per cent of the village population are teen agers and 
children, whose experiences in school tend to lead toward lasting, 
extra-kin friendships. 

The Aq Kupruk Bazaar ' 

Aq Kupruk, because of its intermediate position between true 
town and true village, illustrates many of the changes occurring 
today outside Kabul, the national capital. For two Afghanistans 
exist, Kabul, which is rapidly modernizing, and the rest of the coun 
try, which lags far behind. 

The economy of Aq Kupruk can still be described as a Neolithic 
farming self-sufficiency in an Iron Age technology. After World 
War II, land began to lose its primary role as a traditional source of 
power in Aq Kupruk. In the past people had used their surplus cash ' 
to purchase more land. Today most farmers bWh land, as do most 
of the merchants, and surplus cash is used to purchase additional 
c^modity and luxury items. And although much barter existed in 
Aq Kupruk's bazaar as late as 1959, cash and carry is the rule today 
and credit is available, at very high interest rates, with shopowners 
serving as m.oney lenders. 

No formalized association exists among the shopowners, in 
keeping with the general noncooperation of the peasant-tribal 
society. Nor does one find the guild-like institutions, such as those 
thriving among full-time specialists in other large towns and cities. 
However, a kalantar-i-bazaar or chief among merchants is infor- 
mally chosen among the perman^ntly resident shopowners and 
presides over the infrequent meetings. held by any or all of them. 
The kalantar-hbazaar also serves as intermediator between the 
bazaar merchants and the district governor. If a problem cannot be 
solved by the ka/antar, he submits it to the town council for binding 
arbitration. ] 

Most shopowners live in Aq Kupruk. About 35 per cent live 
outside the town, but many of these are seasonal shopkeepers, so 
only 13 live permanently outside Aq Kupruk. Two men come from 
Zari each bazaar day to sell rugs and cloth; three arrive from 
Sholgara on bazaar days, bringing in such exotica as the popular 
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plastic sandals now manufactured in Kabul, Chinese notepaper, 
contraceptive devices, plastic dolls, pens, pencils, and erasers. 
Eight shopkeepers come down from nearby Sokhta village. 

The veritable revolution in the Third World communications 
brought about by the battery powered transistor radio has not 
missed Aq Kupruk. In 1965 about 20 transistor radios existed in the 
.village — 12 in the various teahouses and oteL By 1972, the figure 
had increased to at least 50, all protected from dust by elaborately 
embroidered carrying cases. The combination tailor, watch-and- 
radio repairman had a constant backlog of broken down radios 
filling every nook and cranny of his Shop. 

The number of shops open in the Aq Kupruk bazaar reflects both 
seasonal activity and the commercial adjustments that followed 
provincial administrative changes in the 1960s. At its peak, the 
bazaar at Aq Kupruk has 101 functioning shops, of which 51 open 
daily. When the agricultural season has ebbed and all the semi 
norr . pastoralists (maldar) have passed through the town, the 
number of shops open daily drops to about 22. 





Film Dialogue 

/ have a number to Kabul Wlwn >hall 1 
diaP Don't \iou dull a numbei to KahiP 
.Vo' Well, tio that. Duil it in iio'9i name. 
Vt's, i/i's. }/e>, iic^, lie", ue^. i/t"^ • - ■ 

Telephone operator to another 
operator up the line 
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Abdul Kanm, owner of a shop in Aq 
Kupruk. 



^Bonjara^U general stores which 
specialize in imports (as well as a wide 
range of local and regional produce): 
Russian matches and kerosene; English 
flashlight batteries; Czech kerosene 
stoves; Italian ballpoint pens; West 
German hurricane lanterns; Indian man- 
tles for gaslamps; Pakistani and Ameri- 
can cigarettes; Pakistani and Indian tea; 
Pakistani aluminum goods; Chinese 
condoms. 

**Bazazi cloth shops sell Afghan and 
imported cloths, rayon, cotton, wool, 
silk. 



After farmers and others sell their produce and wares on the 
open market (may dan or ma/dan), they go to the covered bazaar 
to shop and then return to their homes in the hills or elsewhere. 
Items sold on the maydan include agricultural and dairy products; 
flat-weave rags (gelims) from the Hazarajat (those made by the 
women of Sangcharak are especially prized, but Turkoman gelims 
are the most prized of all); pottery and matting from Sholgara; 
grapes from Sangcharak; wooden spoons made locally. Some 
Hazara bring rock salt from the surrounding mountains. 

By late July, tomatoes, melons, cucumbers, squashes, and rice 
are also sold in the maydan, as well as in the seasonal shops. The 
increase in the number of these shops (mainly selling foodstuffs) 
since 1965 (from 8 to 18) and the increase in the number of 
butchers (from 5 to 1 1 ) indicates the return of relative prosperity to 
Aq Kupruk. Even in the drought years of 1970 and 1971, which 
drastically affected areas farther south and west, Aq Kupruk was 
able to feed its own and even export some wheat to nearby 
stricken areas. 

Another sign of increased prosperity is the rise in the number of 
itinjrant artisans passing through Aq Kupruk: a cupmender, a 
knife sharpener, several cobblers (one from as fai away as 
Gurziwan, south of Maimana). Many itinerant specialists travel 
across the mountains and foothills of northern Afghanistan, often 
remaining in one area for several bazaar days. Sometimes they 
range from Herat to Kunduz and back. Barbers, local and itinerant, 
shift from restaurants (otel) to teahouses (samovar) ^sViBv'xuQ heads 
and trimming beards. Some barbers are musicians, and all perform 
circumcisions. 

Bazaar shops and most homes in Aq Kupruk are heated by char- 
coal braziers (manghal), over which low wooden tables are placed. 
A large blanket is spread over the table so that it drapes to the 
floor. Whole families sit around the sandali, as the system is called, 
covering legs, arms, and much of their bodies under the blanket to 
absorb the heat. 

Three lorries ply between Sholgara and Aq Kupruk on bazaar 
days: two are owned by shopowners in Sholgara; the other is a 
recent" acquisition of the Sufi Sahib. Each Friday about 18-20 
shopowners from Aq-Kupruk make the trip to Zari, a bazaar town 
to the west, on Sufi Sahjb'sjorry. They are all Tajik bonjaragi* and 
bazazi** owners and make ihe trip only during the late summer- 
early fall peak periods. The) Aq Kupruk visitors not only sell their 
wares in the open air bazaar, but purchase items to sell in Aq 
Kupruk, especially dried apricots, ripe melons, and animal skins. 
Sholgara has the same bazaar days as Aq Kupruk (Monday, 
Thursday), and a much more widespread and active daily bazaar. 
Sholgara's growth began with its administrative upgrading in 
1951* A total of about 900 men from small villages and households 
in the Aq Kupruk area moved to the vicinity of Sholgara and there 
was an immediate upsurge in bazaar activity. At present some 
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200 shops are open daily, and more than 300 open each bazaar 
day. Sholgara has become the major communications center in 
the area and the largest commercial center south of 
Mazar-i-Sharif, 

The Qishlaq of Mullah Ate Mohammad Boy 

Mullah Ata Mohammad Boy* and his family live in a qishlaq 
about an hour's walk south of Aq Kupruk in the area called 
Sokhta, or "burned land." Legend has it that about "one hundred 
years. ago" (the time usually given for any important, though un- 
recQrded event in the past), a large forest existed at Sokhta, but 
lightning started a fire and burned the hillsides. (If, in fact, such an 
event did occur, the loess should have been appreciably richer.) 
Qishlaq, a Turkic term, refers to the winter quarters of nomads 
and. seminomads, but is also used in Afghanistan to denote 
independent, households which exist outside the village proper. 

Mullah Ata Mohammad's father had purchased the bulk of the 
Sokhta land about 40 years ago, built several mud houses, and 
moved there from Aq Kupruk with his family because of some 
local difficulty which was never made clear. While Mullah Ata 
Mohammad performed his military service, his father died. The 
MuHah returned home in 1964 and immediately purchased the 
remainder of the Sokhta land (making a total of 70 acres) from 
some Tajik in Aq Kupruk who needed cash for their sons' 
weddings. Mullah Ata Mohammad's entire group moved up the 
hill to a better drained area in a new compound. 

In 1972 the household consisted of 23 people, including three 
nuclear families, two unmarned brothers, four unmarried sisters, 
and three retainers (two teenage boys and one middle-aged 
farmer): 



Mullah Ata Mohammad Boy (about 30 years old), wijfe, 
six-month-old son, three- and five-year-old daughters; owns 15 
acres. 

Juma Boy (about 38), » /ife, five-year-old son, six-year-old daughter, 
nine-month-old daugnter; owns 15 acres. 

Jura Boy (27 years), wife, two- and three-vyear-old-sons; 1 5 acres. 



/?oz/5o/ (22 years), unmarried; 15 acres. 

Pir Mohammad (M\^e3rs) , unmarried; 15 acres. 

The rest of the land had been divided among five sisters, 
including one who lived in Aq Kupruk, a second wife to a leading 
mullah; but she spent almost as much time at Sokhta as in her 
husband's house. 



Fillfti|pialo^fie^ 



Mmiy yilaq {summer quarters) exist in the 
hilh around Aq Kupruk. The one at Sokhta 
evolved into a permanent, year-round res/- 
dence^'{qish\aq) for part of an extended 
family and its hired help. From the qishlaq, 
flocks are grazed and bheared, and high- 
land, unirngated wheat reaped, threshed 
and wmnowed. 

*Boy IS the Uzbak (and sometimes Tajik) 
equivalent of Khan, a loose status desig- 
nation for adult male members of impor- 
tant families, not necessarily leaders of 
village or tribal units. 



Film Dialogue * • 

When xcc arrwed hoc 

We were amazed hoic tall the zcheat tad 

groicn. 

It greic so tali . 

That the stalks bcfit over 

Here xue gtoTC the best wheat. 

In a day a man can cut nearly 100 pounds. 

If God ivills we shall cut 7, 14 or 21 tons. 

W'c call this a}ca Sokhta . . the burned 

land. 

The past txuo years have been haid. 

Mo one can vxplam Cod'^ ivill. 

No ratn has fallen and many are hungry. 

W'c grt up caily in thii> hot climate - 

We have tea and btead and work until 4 in 

the afternoon. 

We supervise ou) shephefds and faimcfs. 
In the spring my Inothet sends me 
sheepskins. 

I presejve them in salt and piepare them foi 
sale. 

Thii> /> thi kind of wotk we do 

Mullah Ata Mohammed 
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Mullah Ata 



*ln Islam any man can pioclami himself 
"Mullah, but consensus ot the peopl»f 
m the area must approve the self- 
appointment. 




Jura Boy 




Rozi Boy. 



During the summer harvest, Juma Boy and Jura Boy move into 
yurts; Juma Boy just outside his house. Jura Boy on a hilltop near 
his fields. All the brothers v^ork in the fields, but the youngest, Pir 
Mohamrpad (not yet old enounh to be called "Boy"), had been 
spoiled by his older brothers and did not know how to cut wKeat 
properly, a shortcoming which made him the butt of hriany jokes- 
even from the retainers and the hired laborers. Juma Boy is the 
eldest, although he is not head of the family. He is generally 
considered to be a clown or "slightly touched by the hand of 
Allah," that is, nutty. He. does nothing to counter these ' 
suspicions. 

Of the five brothers, only Mullah Ata Mohammad can read and 
write. He was trained in the Aq Kupruk religious school 
[madrassa), and adopted the title, "Mullah," although many in Aq 
Kupruk criticize him for this.* Mullah Ata Mohammad did not lead 
pfayers in any of the mosques in Aq Kupruk, but he dfid lead the 
five daily prayers when present in his qishlaq. All three of the 
brothers with sons want them to attend the madrassa, and if 
possible go on to study with learned religious scholars (maulvi) in 
Mazar-i-Sharif. They all consider the government school in Aq 
Kupruk to be useless, and consider the study of Islam, a way of 
life, to be much more practical than the history, arithmetic, and 
other subjects taught in the secular school. 

Mullah Ata Mohammad traveled to Mazar-i-Sharif, Kabul, and 
Kunduz during his army service. Juma Boy's army career, some 14 
years earlier than the Mullah's, was spent in Kabul. Jura Boy had 
been tc Mazar-i-Sharif and Kabul, but in 1972 the two younger 
brothers had never been farther afield than Aq Kupruk. 

The qishlaq itself consists of a large, walled compound, divide'd 
into two sections. The inner area has a rectangular house with 
rooms leading onto a veranda, and each woman, including the 
unmarried sisters, has her own set of rooms. The outer area, 
separated from the inner by a separate wall with a large wooden 
door to guarantee privacy, includeb the guest house, the milking 
area, a courtyard, and animal stables. Two bachelor brothers sleep 
in the same area as the retainers but Juma Boy has built a smaller 
compound adjacent. 

No streams reach into the high area of Sokhta, and the five 
brothers, using iron adzes, picks, sledge hammers, wedges, and 
crowbars, have ingeniously dug seven cisterns in the solid lime- 
stone. Rain water and snow melt are led into the cisterns by 
means of shallow, downhill grooves. At five wells, watef isdrawn 
using a leather bucket and rope, but two of the cisterns have a 
windlass contraption and goatskin buckets. When the sheep are in 
the qishlaq, they are watered from the cisterns. Cattle are always 
kept in the qishlaq, and in winter are kept in storage pens which 
have been cut horizontally in the hillsides. Grain and flour are also 
stored in sucK artificrat(iaves. 

The five brothers in 1972 owned a total of 210 sheep and goats; 
half were qarakul (the so-called, misnamed, Persian lamb), the rest 
mainly fat-tailed sheep. The goats are milked while in the Sokhta, 
and various dairy products fornfa major part of the diet. 

138 
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A shepherd from Maimaha, Mohammadzai Durrani Pushtun, had 
cared for the flock foi- seven years. A bachelor, he had not 
visited his family for three years. His contract called for 20 days of 
vacation a year, but he usually spent the time with friends in 
Sholgara. His salary was 30,000 afghanis* per year or about 145 
afghanis per animal, but he was economically liable for any 
missing sheep and goats. The shepherd had a hired assistant and 
three large mastiff-like herd dogs (sag-i-ramahV^ to help protect 
the herd from human and other animal predators. / 

The annual cycle of the herd is interesting and nothing like that 
of the ^eminomadic maldar. In October, the shepherd leads the 
herd over the central mountains via Band-j Amir all the way to the 
hills outside Spin Baldak near the Durand Line, which separates 
Afghanistan from Pakistan. When snow comes the herd eats alaf, ^ 
busa, and otber grasses under the snow, pawing through the 
snow to reach the hardy plants. In late March, the shepherd 
moves the flock to the Band-i-Amir area, and here, in April, the 
lambing season takes place.*** 

Jura Boy joins the herd in the Band-i-Amir area, and sends 
(7ara/cL// lambskins to Mullah Ata Mohammad, who prepares them 
for sale in Mazar-i-Sharif. The lambs are killed at birth, so that the 
skins will be soft and bring higher pnces.**** About mid-July, the 
herd moves to Sokhta, where the milking takes place. In August 
the shepherd, his assistant, and the five brothers sheai the sheep 
with locally made, scissors-type shears, the blades of which are 
not permanently joined for better flexibility and to minimize 
nicking the sheep. The wool is used to make felt and to spin into 
thread for weaving a larg^ number of domestic items. The surplus 
is sold in Aq Kupruk, Sholgara, and Mazar-i-Sharif. The cycle 
begins again m October, and the herd takes the long trail toward 
Spin Baidak. 

Mullah Ata Mohemmad maintains close touch with what trans- 
pires in Aq Kupruk. Abolit 1965, he acquired a cloth shop in the 
bazaar. Almost daily, he walks down (or rides a donkey) from 
Sokhta, opens his shop, and holds court. He is a moneylender,! 
and many people in Aq Kupruk owe him money. Often the loans' 
are not meant to be repaid; loans obligate the borrower to support 
the lender in the event of factional disputes. If a borrower defaults 
or leaves the area, however, considerable effprt is expended to 
collect the money. 

Mullah Ata Mohammad hires five laborers each" year frorr 
Kishindi to help reap, thresh, and winnow the fields of all five 
brothers, taken in turn. Each laborer received 70 kilos of wheat for 
each six days of work. One man can cut about 45 kilos per day, of 
which about 11 kilos goes to the laborer, or ab^out one-quarter to 
one-fifth of, the crop. The laborers usually bring their families with 
them and set up chaparineBr the khirman. As part of the deal, the 
same laborers come back in the spring to help plow and plant the 
wheat. The grain is then carried by pack animal to the mill in Aq 
Kupruk. 
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.boutyOafb. to$l, hib 
annual income wab approximately S333, 
at the probent rate of about 50 to 1, about 
SbOO, which coinpaied to the balanes of 
Afghan civil servant b ib not bad. A 
Kabul University piofcssoi, for exam- 
ple, gets about S40 per month as do most 
mid-range bureaucrats. 

**Thc Mullah Ata-Mohaiiimad had three 
such dogs to guard his compound. He 
said neithei locks noi builels^could btop 
them, but these dogs seldom attack un- 
less ordered to by their masters. Instead, 
they set up a howl as strangers ap- 
pioach. Then the inhabitants come out 
to see who has arrived — and call off the 
dogs. . 

***One Afghan herding custom has frus- 
trated a generation of foreign livestock 
specialists The lambs, kids> and calves 
are muzzled or kept away from their 
mothers and only permitted to feed once 
or twice a day, potentially inhibiting 
their growth Foreign technicians have 
been unable to convince Afghan 
herdsmen thafthe milk will continue if 
the young ones are permitted to suck 
frequently 

****A Qarakul Institute with headquar- 
ters in Kabul has been attempting to im- 
prove breeding -and preparation'proce- 
durea since 1966, and as a result, the 
Afghans have been able to capture a 
larger percentage of the world's mt^rket' 
through the .auctions held periodically 
m I ondon. The skins are graded care- 
fully before being flown to foreign mak- 
eis The golden skin is the most highly 
prized, followed by varying degrees of 
browns, blacks, and grays (Zondag, 
1974). 
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*See "Wheat Cycle," film and film essay. 



The Ju/and the Mill: Communal Work 

Contrary to popular belief, villagers are fundamentally non- 
cooperative creatures outside their own immediate kin-groups and 
are not communally oriented. The annual cleaning and repairing 
of main canals on either side of the river, the jui, is a good 
example. The jui channels water into the gardens and orchards of 
the irrigated land (abi), and into the mills which grind wheat into 
flour. All those who live along the river bank and benefit from the 
water to irrigate their gardens assist in the work, as do those who 
own or expect to use one of the mills. 

The work begins in early July when a diversion weir is con- 
structed at the entrance to the jui. Boulders chinked with sage, 
which expands when wet, are held in place by large, tripod-shaped 
wooden braces. In the swollen nver the work may be dangerous 
and occasionally men are injured by fast moving boulders or the 
collapse of part of the weir under construction. Spectators some- 
times strip to the waist and join in as the work progresses. 
Gratuitous advice flows from all directions, but out of the seerning 
chaos, the weir takes shape. It must be repaired periodically as the 
swift river erodes the sage and tugs at the boulders and wooden 
frames. 

In 1972, between July 25 27 about 50 men built a dam of stones 
and sage to block water from the jui. Then they cleared the 
Accumulated silts and large stones from the bottom and sides so 
that the paddles on the flywheels of the mills would not be 
damaged nor the water flow impeded.* The clearing work was 
done with shovels, at times with a rope attached, two men pulled 
the shovel blade cind one man guided the handle. Two-man, 
stretcher like carryalls are the comm*on means cf removing rocks 
and silt from the lower parts of the canals. 

The men worked until 7.15 P.M. on July 25 and 26, and finally 
completed the task onJu"/ 27, when they destroyed the dam and 
allowed the water again to flow into the jui and down the sluices 
to operate the mills. No one was paid for his effort, but all enjoyed 
the comradely work and horseplay. 

Jeshn: National Independence Day 



**pne popular game ut>ei> a large die, 
with figures (king, jack, queen) and 
animals (donkey, elephant, cock) on 
each ot its six sides. Gamblers bet on 
which side will land face up by placing 
money on a cloth divided into six 
squares with the same painted figures 
and animals. 



The day before Jeshn, in August 1972, people began pouring 
into Aq !< jpruk. The snnouncemerit of buzkashi was largely 
responsible for the turnout. The District Governor (alakadar) for- 
bade public gambling, but there was gambling nonetheless. 

On Jeshn morning (August 23), the District Governor appeared 
in his best Western-style suit and shoes. The bazaar had been 
decorated with colorful cloth hangings donated (not always 
voluntarily) by local cloth merchants. The town crier roamed up 
and down the bazaar street, announcing that all should coma to 
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the shop of Sufi Sahib, an influential local leader, where a radio 
would broadcast an address by King Mohammad Zahir, since 
deposed, to be followed by the District Governor's re-reading of 
the text. The people, however, were more interested in wandering 
through the colorful bazaar and, since Jeshn is traditionally a lime 
to buy new clothes, strutting about in their fresh finery. Looking 
through Viewmasters at slides of Mecca, Medina, Mashhad, and 
such Western cities as Paris, London, and New York was also a 
popular diversion. (The owners of the Viewmasters sometimes 
attracted customers by promising views of sexual delights as well, 
but did not deliver.) 



Below, the 1972 Alakaihr, and the truckload of celebrants arriving for 

leshn. Below, colorful cloth hangings on shops. 





Wrestling 



*In 1972, a muliah irom -^ar, who had 
been baiting the Aq Kupiuk wrestlerb, 
was cnahengea. After putting up a good 
tight tor several minuter, the mullah 
walked away, sr^ying he was tired. Being 
a mullah, he escaped a beating, but he 
was unmercifully kidded the rest of the 
day. 



The first alternoon featured wrestling in front of the boys 
school. The spectators gathered in a wide circle around the par- 
ticipants. Coaches (retired champion wrestlers) from various 
villages select contestants on xhe spot, for they have watched the 
young men develop and know the«r fighting capabilities. The 
contestants ore nervous, for'losing a ma^ch means losing face not 
only personally but at^o for the ontire village * A man picked "o 
wrestle often GJ<hibits signs of panic, with eyes rolling and lips 
trembling. Struggling to escape, he may pray and moan for some 
time before the match can begin. Then the two coaches drag their 
chosen victims to the center of the ring and stand them side by 
side to sfte if they are about the same height and weight. Either 
coach or contestants may protest an obvious mismatch, and the 
glassy-eyed contestants usually leave the decision to others. If 
both sides agree, the contestants return to their respective groups 
of friends and relatives who prepare them for the matcli. 

Clothing must be worn in a prescribed manner. Many wrestlers 
wear two turban caps as protectfon in falls. A many-colored cloak 
(chapan) must be worn, with a cummerbund or kerchief tied 
loosely around the waist. Pajama-like pantaloons (tombon) 
complete the costume. The men wrestle, barefooted. 

Before the action begins, the ground is sprinkled wim water to 
keep down the dust, and « more v^ater is sprinkled between 
matches. The two coaches act as referees and first search the 
contestants for hidden weapons. 
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The two wrestlers stand apart and pray for God's support, 
touching their chins as a sign of respect and submission to God's 
'^will. They advance on each other, formally shake hands (both 
liands) and bow low. They then walk in circles around the edge of 
the\crowd, loosening up, readjusting their cummerbunds, 
tightening them again and again, stalling for time. The ihipatient 
spectatorSsUrge them to fight. At long lasOhey face one another 
rocking from^side to side and flailing their outstretched arms over 
their heads, looking rather like a pair of mating scorpions. The 
object of the match is to throw ona's opponent and pin his 
shoulders to the ground. The rules are simple; wrestlers may grab, 
arms, legs, and the chapan, but not the tombon. Clothing is often 
ripped " and must be replaced before the match continues. 
Spectators gladly loan chapan to'be torn to shreds, for the honor 
of the village rests on the outcome. 

Balance is all important. Generally, the contes.tants grab each 
other's foiearms, and move sideways in a crablike rocking motion, 
testing for strerigth and balance. Often a man will leap high in the 
§ir, ending up behind his antagonist with a headlock. Sometimes 
one such move ends a match. Most matches end within five 
minutes but some may last as long as one-half hour. 

There is no specified time to declare a pin. If a man s shoulders 
touch flat on the ground, he is pinned. When it seems apparent 
that.oneman has pinned another, the coach of the winner lifts his 
man by the waist, or pats the winner on the back, and runs around 
the spectator's circle. The victor clasps his hands over his head as 
the crowd "Applauds. The coach deposits the wrestler Jn front of 
the alakadar and the village elders, who disseminate the prizes, 
usually cash or a turban cloth or both. The opposing coach may 
protest. The cheers or jeers of the crowd determine whether or not 
the chalch should continue. The District Governor and the elders 
make the final decision. 

Fights occasionally break out among the crowd, and police 
restore order with a flailing of fists and belts. Much money passes ' 
hands, for betting on individual performers is common. 

In rural Afghanistan, entertainment is at a premium. Only the 
transistor radio and the hand-cranked gramophone have pene- 
trated the mud hut and the teahouse. The peasant-tribal .society 
honors its folk musidians and tale-tellers and people often travel for 
miles to hear, a performance, which usually accompanies celebra- 
tions of bii'ths, .circumcisions, or marriages. Celebrants sometimes 
hire professional'or local performers, almost(always men. Village 
women play musical instruments, sing and dahcg inside their own 
compounds, bufseldom — if ever— perform in public. Mn fact, one 
seldom sees a woman in a ^ teahouse where professional ^ * 

entertainers perform. 

The absence of women performers long ago led to the practice 
of female impersonation. Such professionals dar{ce — and. some- 
times sing— to the accompanirhent of drums or tambourines. 
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A dcincing bov perfurmb in an Aq Kup- 
ruk teahouse. 



""Buzka^lu horses are pampered and ex- 
pensive. Often better fed than people, 
^they eat barley twice a day, melons in 
season, and occasional mixes of barley, 
raw eggs, and butter. Horses are traiiud 
tor about five years before betn^ conv 
mitted to^the Pawing field. . 



stringed instruments, and sometimes a surnai, a reed instrument 
resembling and sounding like a bagpipe chanter or oboe. The 
dancing boy usually wears anklets of bells, bells on his clothes, 
and often uses polished wooden castanets to beat out the rhythm^ 
Generations ago many dancing boys were eunuchs, but castration 
is infrequent today. Some dancers wear talcum powder on their 
faces'to hide their beards. Most shave several times a day and use 
mascara, rouge, and lipstick to enhance their beauty. Some 
dancing boys supplement their income serving as male prosti- 
tutes. Sometimes they form a partnership with a lover, such as a 
lorry driver, and travel together from town to town. 

Most dancing boys are itinerants who perform in teahouses on 
evenings before bazaar days. Often they sit in the bazaar during 
the day, announcing by song the time and place of their evening 
performances-or, in a modern innovation, playing typical songs 
and dance music on portable cassette tape recorders. The dancing 
boys earn their money by collecting a certain percentage of the 
admission paid at the door of the teahouse. The fee was afs. 10 
during Jeshn 1972 in Aq Kupruk and the troupe consisted of two 
dancing boys and two instrumentalists for a dhambura (two- 
stringed instrument plucked with bone plectum) and a zerbagali 
(single-headed, hourglass-shaped, pottery membranophone). Tiie 
audience participates with enthusiastic hand clapping, finger 
snapping, whistling, and foot stamping. 

Buzk2shi 

One of the oldest sports of Central Asia, buzkashns essentially a 
game of horsemanship' which involves two teams and 
emphasizes individual performance. A goat, or more often today a 
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calf, is decapitated, gutted, and placed in a circle marked on the 
ground. Horsemen gather from the two teams, which can vary in 
size from three-or four to a thousand, depending on the size of the 
field, the event celebrated, and the prizes offered. (In the early fall, 
after the harvest, villagers all over northern Afghanistan play 
sandlot buzkashi over ploughed fields). At a given signal the game 
begins. The horsemen try tQ.pick up the carcass and ride with it to 
a boundary point (usuallyTess than^a mile away), then return to 
drop it inside a circle at the^stahing point. The rules are rather 
flexible, and the players ride witfi the 6lan of their Central Asian 
ancestors. The earth almost seems to move as they thunder -by. 
Watching the game, one is impressed with the man-horse 
teamwork and can see how this game provided excellent training 
for the mobile shock cavalry which developed in Central Asia and 
Mongolia. (Even Alexander the Great could not defeat it. The 
cavalry Alexander, met fought in the* manner of the American 
Plains lndians,-ridingjn circles around his less mobile forces, firing 
arrows from all angles and positions.) 

Buzkashi can probably*best be described as a combination of 
polo, mounted football, and unorganized mayhem. Injuries are 
common and the frequently used whips draw blood from both 
horses and men; even though most riders wear heavily padded fur 
hats and clothing, plus high boots with tall heels" to hook in the 
stirrups. Usually buzkashi \s played on the wide open fields of the 
north^up hillsides, down valleys, and even across" graveyards. A 
variant, buzkashi-yi-darya, is played in the river at Aq Kupruk. The 
rushing water and moving pebbles and boulders make this variety 
especially dangerous. ' 

Although technically a team sport, the individual who scores a 
goal gets a prize. The sport is highly representative of Afghan 
culture, perhaps best described as fierce individual competition 
within^ framework of loose cooperation. All successfful buzkashi 
, players \and wrestlers gain status, and if a man is successful in 
both^ he is doubly honored. (Abdul Karim, a landholding farmer 
who alsovowns a shop in the Aq Kupruk bazaar, is seen wearing 
white and, riding a white horse. Twice in the same day, he is 
awarded apprize by the District Governor.) 

Belief Systerps in Aq Kupruk 

Islam as practiced in rural Afghanistan, among villagej-s as well 
as seminomadic peoples, often appears strange to sophisticated 
religious scholars, for local pre-lslamic beliefs are interwoven with 
Muslim orthodoxy. Traditionalist religious leaders tolerate and 
support these beliefs, particularly predestination, out of inertia 
and ignorance and also because they help justify and perpetuate 
the old class and power structure. 

The village mullah is often a nonliterate or semiliterate farmer 
who function? as a part-time ' religious leader. Islam has no 
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*To be called Sufi Sahib (one who 
studies the mystical aspects of Islam), a 
man must read the Koran 113 times and 
maintain 40 days of silence. Aq Kupruk 
has one Sufi Sahib, In addition to exten- 
sive landholdings and a block of shops 
in the bazaar, he owns a Russian lorry 
which carries goods and passengers be- 
tween Sholgara and Aq Kupruk, and be- 
tween Zari and 'Aq Kupruk, on bazaar 
days. Personal wealth, literacy, and re- 
ligious status combine to give consider- 
able power lo such individuals in Aq 
Kupruk. 



organized clergy, and every man can be a mullah.* Anyone can 
lead a prayer, if accepted by the community. But hierarchies have 
nonetheless arisen and, in Aq Kupruk, the follovying are accepted 
as religious leaders in ascending order of importance; talib 
(student in the madrassa, or mosque school, which formally trains 
mullahs); Mauiwi (four teachers in Aq Kupruk madrassa); Maulana 
(very learned religious scholars, none in Aq Kupruk, nearest in 
Mazar-i-Sharif); Afha (leader of large sect, nearest in Mazar). 

A surprising number of Aq Kupruk men over twenty years of 
age have made the /jayy (Pilgrimage) to Mecca, Islam's paramount 
holy city. In the Alakadari of Kishindi over 1,000 men (out of the 
officially estimated population of 19,005) *had made the hajj\ an 
indication of the relative wealth of the area when compared with 
the rest of Afghanistan and the Middle East in general. 



In 1972, there were six functioning mosqufes in Aq Kupruk and 
two in the hills nearby, one at Sokhta and another to the west of 
Aq Kupruk. In addition, tnert are a number of saint's shrines, 
although people seem to remember little of their origins and none 
have special festival days. An exception is the shrine to Khoja 
Boland, about whom the people have an interesting legend. Khoja 
Boland', a saintly soldier in life, always warns Aq Kupruk when 
danger'approaches by firing his rifle. When a cholera epidemic 
occurred in northern Afghanistan in 1965, the people of Aq 
Kupruk held a ritual feast ikhyrat) to ward off the evil spints. 
causing the disease. All coptributed what they could to the feast 
and the best cooks (always men) prepared the meal-ritually 
sacrificed animals, pilau, and sweet halwa. Everyone, even 
visitors, received shares. The mullahs at the feast asked God to 
keep the cholera away: only four people died when the epidemic 
reached Aq Kupruk, and many local residents swore on the Koran 
that they heard Khoja Boland fire his rifle in the early afternoon 
before the first death. 

Supernatural creatures al^o harass the people of Aq Kupruk. 
The jinns, undefinable spirits, try to possess the living. Some are 
evil while others are merely jokesters. All possessed persons must 
be exorcised because jinns are considered to be the main cause of 
insanity and some diseases. The jinn replaces the scientific 
"germ" for nonliterate Afghans. Moreover, it is commonly 
believed in Aq Kupruk that no one dies a natural death. The 
causes must always be sought, and the evil jinn driven away from 
the corpse so that the soul and body can enter Paradise cleansed. 
(In addition, the people never remove vegetation from graveyards, 
for they believe that jinns imprisoned in the roots will escape and 
cause the death of someone in the family.) 

Talismans (taawiz) are in common use. Most'are purchased 
from the mullahs,- who double as practitioners of white magic. 
Many elements of Central Asian shamanism and animism lurk in 
these corners of belief and ritual in Aq Kupruk. The people sew 
amulets on their clothing or wear them about their necks. Taawiz. 
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can be found for practically everything from curing the common 
cold to making a man irresistible to women — or a specific woman. 
Certain magic formulae, all considered locally to be Islamic, must 
be chanted (or blown) over the taawiz by a mullah to make them 
effective.* 



The people of Aq Kupruk live in a peasant-tribal society, the 
attributes of which are broadly applicable to most of the 
developing world. These attributes tend to perpetuate an inward- 
looking society, in which men and women are born into a set of 
ar^swers. In the pluralistic Western, "developed world, people are 
born into a set ofquestions {an outward-looking society). Yet Aq 
Kupruk is neither changeless, timeless, nor genuinely isolated. It 
has links which already filter up to the national level. Communica- 
tions and transportation improvements as well as administrative 
changes are disrupting life from the outside and secular educa- 
tion's influence is subtle but perhaps ultimately more radical.The 
town and region are adjusting, and more and more often people 
too must respond individually to a new set of alternatives. Life 
along the Baikh River in northern Afghanistan is, as it long has 
been, at a cultural crossroad. 



*A blind Qori Sahib (one who can quote 
the Koran in its entirety) sold me a wolf's 
astragalus for afs, 500 in 1972. He had 
prayed and blown over the amulet for 24 
hours without a break. One which had 
simply been blessed sold for afs. 30. The 
fun^iortpfcthe^muteti^UoT^i^'ser^^ the 
PViffiefiaiiHlrrftne^^ A hole 

had been drilled through the astragulus 
and by viewing, the enemy through the 
hole, one man neutralizes his power. 
The pubic sympysis of a female wolf also 
has interesting powers. (When a woman 
is viewed through the natural hole, she 
becomes the sexual slave of the viewer) 
And according to Uzbak women, the 
head of a hoopoe is especially effective 
in bringing peace in a household with 
more than one wife. Both men and 
women acquire hoopoe heads to make 
them popular. (The number of 
examples — snake bones, phallic-shaped 
rocks, flags, sheaves of wheat— could be 
rnultiplied indefinitely.) 
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N*MM AND JABAR 



by LOUIS DUPREE 



The friendship between Nairn, age 14, and Jabar, age 15, was 
formed in childhood and has remained firm through adolescence. 
Until 1972, when this film was made, the two boys' experiences 
were much like those of Afghan youths in other small towns in 
rural Afghanistan. There, three separate institutions compete— 
and in some ways complement one another — in the socialization 
processes which prepare a child for adulthood. The family and 
religious life, particularly as the latter is institutionalized in the 
mosque and the mosque school, are the most important. 
Secondly, the government's influence is growing, as the national 
bureaucracy spreads to the provinces, and third,' formal secular 
education is increasingly significant in determining the futures of 
young people like Naim and^Jabar. Still, the basically peasant 
society of Aq Kupruk is just beginning to feel a few small fissures 
in its traditional structure. The real changes and tensions are yet to 
come as new expectations prompt more young men to venture 
beyond the cultural boundaries .of the village. 

***** 



Abdul Jabar and Mohammad Naim became friends in 1965, 
when both were students at the Aq Kupruk boys' school, Jabar 
then being in second grade and Naim in first. They played together 
after school and during summer vacations worked with, their 
families making bricks, repairing roofs, op performing other chores 
around their home compounds. They also joined forces in heiping 
each other's family in the irrigated gardens or in the fields. 

Jabar, who had ranked first in his sixth-grade class, left in the 
fall of 1971 to attend a boarding school, Ali Sher Nawai, in Mazar-i- 
Sharif. All that year, Naim waited anxiously for his friend's return. 
Late in 1972, they renewed their friendship as though they had 
never been apart, although Naim now looked upon Jabar as being 
more mature and worldly, having lived for a year in the city. Naim 
had never been outside Aq Kypruk. Jabar came back with a 
Western sports coat purchased in Mazar's bazaar, and refused to 
wear a turban, which he considered "country." 

Jabar's father, Sayyid Jalal, wants his son to obtain an 
appointment in the Afghan bureaucracy, preferably a ministry in 
Kabul. Jabar himself wants to be a doctor and he hopes to be 
accepted by the Faculty of Medicine at Kabul Uni\'ersity, or the 
Ningrahar Medical School at Jalalabad. 
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Nairn, Jabar, and a younger brother help 
repair an irrigation canal. 



Film Dialogue 

My first' trip to Mazar, we got to Pul-i- 
'--Baraq, and I asked my father, "Is this 
Buitia Qunra?" 

''And he said, "Yes/' 

When xve got to Buitia QaraJ asked "Is this 
Mazar?" 

And he said, "Yes." 

Then we changed triiLkb^ 

I asked my father, Where are we going?" 

He said, "Somewhere near Mazar." 

We arrived m Mazar at the buni>et prayer. 
What a big, beautiful city! 

Jabar en route to Mazar 

Film Dialogue 

/// m refused, tny heart luill breaK, by God! 
Asadending . . . . And if they admit you? 
Admit me .... Wow! ! 
you d be bO happy, you d sprout wtngb. 
Id conquer Aq Kupriik, 
He d take it hke an invader! 

Nairn and Jabar 
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When Nairn finished the sixth class in Aq Kupruk he too 
planned to attend Ali Sher Nawai in Mazar, and he went to register 
there with great expectations and anxieties. Jabar, with a year of 
experience in the city, guided his friend through what Nairn must 
have felt was the most beautiful and confusing place in the world. 
Shedding the symbols of his traditional village in the same way 
Jabar had a year earlier, Naim bought a secondhand sport jacket, 
and removed his turban to walk bareheaded in Mazar's busy 
streets. 

During an interview with the city's superintendent of schools, 
Naim's hopes of attending the Ali Sher,Nawai school were quickly 
destroyed when the offici3l informed him that the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in Kabul had just decided to phase out the school in Mazar. 
The seventh class, which Naim would have entered, had already 
been eliminated at the end of the school term in 1972. Jabar's 
38-member eighth class was scheduled to graduate in 1976, at 
which point Ali Sher Nawai High School would cease to exist. 

But an even more exciting proposition was then made for 
Naim — the superintendent recommended him for the prestigious 
Kabul military academy. This is a choice appointment for any 
Afghan boy, and was even more astonishing because Naim had 
not yet completed the seventh grade, the usual prerequisite for 
such a recommendation. Both Naim and Jabar were aghast at this 
unanticipated opportunity. Struck nearly speechless with excite- 
ment, they also were saddened by the prospect of a permanent 
separation that would result if Naim were indeed chosen for 
officers' training in Kabul. 

Another sobering note throughout this excitement was that 
Naim first had to pass thfe academy's entrance exam, for Which he 
was ill-prepared. Others, including Jabar, cautioned him 
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repeatedly that the test would be difficult, and when the time 
finally came, he did not pass. He returned to Aq Kupruk, and now 
assists in his father's bazaar shop and in the family fields, 
following in his father's footsteps, as do the overwhelming 
majority of Afghan village boys. 

Having briefly seen Mazar-i-Sharif, and been excited by what 
was for him its urban wonders, Naim may not remain happy in Aq 
Kupruk. His adoption of a more Western-style appearance in 
Mazar-i-Sharif signaled his expectation of a different, more 
modern life. By 1974 Naim was returning to Mazar at least 
seasonally to work as an ap'prentice mechanic. 

There may be other opportunities for broadening Naim's 
horizons outside formal education. He could be conscripted to the 
labor corps for work on development projects. Or, at the age of 20, 
Naim may be called vo serve two years in one of the branches of 
Afghanistan's military services: army, air force, police (urban), 
gendarmerie (rural). Tho Afghan military sponsors several educa- 
tional programs that attempt to create national feelings while the 
young men are fulfilling their service obligations. In addition, a 
conscious effort is being made to create a dedicated, nationalist- 
oriented professional officer corps. Thirteen young men left Aq 
Kupruk in 1972 for two years of military duty; most will probably 
return, but some may remain Jn urban areas. 

Informal Education: The Traditional World 

In rural Afghanistan, the process of integration and identifica- 
tion with the group begins at birth. Among traditional, conserva- 
tive, nonliterate Muslims, the birth of a male child is an auspicious 
event calling for a celebration. The birth establishes the virility of 
the father, the fertility of the mother, gives the family an heir to 
property and, most important, enhances family honor. 

Usually a child receives its formal name on the third day after 
' birth. Before this, a substitute name is used, to prevent an evWjinn 
from gaining control of the infant's soul by calling its real name. A 
mullah whispers Allah-o-Akbar (God is Great!) four times in the 
infant's ear, tells* him of his illustrious ancestors, and exhorts him 
to be a good Muslim. The mullah sometimes gives the child its 
name, but often an elder brother of the father has this honor, 
especially if the newborn is a boy (if the father dies this eldest 
paternal uncle assunnea the father's role). 

Mothers usually nurse babies until the children have several 
teeth, or until another baby is born. Some breast-feed children for 
two. or three years, but the infant's diet includes solid foods- 
bread, milk products, melons, and noodle dishes—'after the first 
year. If a mother has insufficient milk, she will engage a wet-nurse. 
Children sharing milk- from a common human source are con- 
sidered brothers and sisters and cannot marry. Weaning is abrupt, 
as the mother simply suspends breast feedings. 



Film Dialogue 

You look like you fell off a camel All in 
pieces! 

Vm happy all over. 

you can sit up like a human. People II say 
you re a loild man from the mount zins. 

But we're indoors .... 

They look in the windoxos, that's the way of 
cities. • * 

Naim and Jabar, 
after the recommendation 
to the academy 



Film Dialogue 

W//1/ did you take off your turban? ^ 

My friend told me to. He said if his friends 
sazo it . ' . . They'd say he's a villager, 
he's not from ihe'tity. 

Interview with Naini 
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Generally, a baby spends most of its time swaddled 
and Ued into a cradle. Sometimes the mother (or an 
older sister) v/ill carry it around on her shoulder, or 
lay it on the floor for visitors to gaze at and praise. 
While swaddled in the wooden cradles, boys are 
fitted with wooden, pipe^shaped penjs holders 
tied at the waist to drain their urine through a hole 
in the cradle's bottom into a smalKclay pot under- 
neath. Girls also wear urine drains, but with a 
small, flat openmg instead of a pipe-like bowl. 



Two types of wooden cradles exist, one with rock 
ers, which is placed on the ground and rocked; the 
other, suspended from a sawhorse contraption and 
swung. The wooden cradle styles and swaddling 
techniques are reminders of the nomadic past of 
most Afghan ethnic groups, when cradles were 
securely tied on the backs of swaying camels, a 
common practice still among nonsedentary 
peoples. In addition, a hammock- like cloth cradle 
may be hung from tentor yurt poles, roof beams, or 
tree limbs in gardens. 
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Mothers table and toilet train their offspring at an early age. 
Initially they also wield the heavy hand of discipline (while fathers 
tend to be 'loving and indulgent with infants) and usually retain 
considerable influence over sons throughout their lives. 

The youngest child in the family is always pampered until 
weaned. He or she will sit in the father's lap while guests are 
present, and be fed choice tidbits by doting relatives. Older boys 
serve the guests and other siblings, both male and female, watch 
impatiently from afar. When the youngest is displaced by the birth 
of another child, the older siblings see to it that the once-favored 
child adjusts quickly, if harshly, to their shared status. There is 
little time to bemoan one's fate, a child must learn his place rapidly 
in rural Afghanistan's rigidly sexually segiegated society. Even the 
pampered youngest learns some humility early, and in his pre- 
pubescent teens a young male may be employed in the bi-monlhly 
task of shaving the heads of the family's retainers. 

Mothers encourage older siblings to punish younger ones for 
infractions. Special terms exist for oldest, older, and younger 
brothers and sisters. Bro^ther-sister relationships become espe 
cially close as both get older, often even stronger than the bonds 
between fathers and daughters. Brother-brother rivalries increase, 
however, particularly as the father grows older and concern over 
inheritance intensifies. 

Primogeniture does not exist. Girls inherit half-shares of land, 
and these plots become important parts or their dowries, while 
each son theoretically receives an equal share. Because all land is 
clearly not of equal quality, less-favored sons often squabble with 
more fortunate siblings. Sometimes a father will assign all his land 
to his sons before he dies, or gives the land in tcto to the most 
capable (or favorite) son. In the latter case, the other sons ^-Jsualljj^ 
receive cash compensation. Some will stay on to help work the 
land, sharing equally in the proceeds. At times, one or more of the 
dispossessed sons will purchase land from the land-owning 
brother, or lend the land-owning brother money, later gaining 
control of the land through debt default. 



Learning by Doing: Work and Play 



Children in Aq Kupruk are given responsibilities almost as soon 
as they learn to walk. Many of these assignments, however, are 
shared with siblings or age mates so that play and camaraderie are 
important eler .ents of the experience. Older brothers and sisters 
carry toddling infants piggyback as they herd the village flocks; 
even four or five year olds sometimes watch large flocks on the 
hillsides or other pasturelands near Aq Kupruk. Most small 
children, with sacks and tins on their backs, collect dung, 
converting it to dry patties for use as fuel. 
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Wrestling, a popular sport in Afghanis- 
tan, begins at an early age. 



Young boys and girls working together often get into fistfights, 
throw rocks and sticks at one another, or wrestle. ThijDugh these 
childhood conflicts they learn qbjte early their respective adult 
roles; the fights presage the patterhs of leadership and sex roles to 
come. Often a younger brother will emerge as a stronger per- 
sonality than his older brothers, and early in life, he will be 
accepted by consensus as the future family leader: no voting. is 
necessary. 

the rough and tumble children's games as seen in "Naim and 
Jabar" take many varieties, but they generally reflect the estab- 
lished pecking order. Usually the games beg'^ with some sort of 
doggerel or memory exercises, or both. The following one is 
typical of the genre, and played by subteen boys and girls to- 
gether: 



The first player: 
Second: 
First: 
Second: 

Second then asks third: 

Third: 

Second: 

Third: 



Where are you going? 
To my brother's wedding. 
What are you going to give him? 
A turban cloth. 
Where are you going? 
To my^brother's wedding. 
What are you going to give him? 
A turban and a turban cap. 



Third then asks fourth player the same question and so on 
around the circle. Each successive player must repeat all the items 
named and in the same order. When someone misses or cannot 
remember, the child is clouted over the head with a turban cap by 
the preceding player, and then chased by the others. The entire 
proceeding usually degenerates into a free-for-all, until one of the 
older children calls for a new game. 
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Sheep's knucklebones are used in a 
game that resembles both jacks and 
marbles. 
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Since life itself is perceived as a gamble to most rural-Afghans, 
various games of chance are popular. Boys risk their meager 
pocketxhange on egg fighting as they .try to smash each other's 
hard boiled eggs by bumping them end to end. BOth boys and girls 
play bujul bazi, using sheep's knucklebones or similar objects in a 
game resembling a combination of jacks and marbles. 

As children approach puberty,^ their games increasingly re-^ 
semble adult games or mimic aduli life styles. Small boys will ride 
the backs of older boys and play ax buzkashi, trying^ to pick up a 
hide or skin. Many will wrestle, ^hoping one day to become 
champions of the popular sport. Frequently young boys dream of 
becoming lorry drivers, and the trucks themselves are symbols of 
change, the new awareness of a worjd outside the normal radius 
of the pedestrian. The few lorries which bome to Aq Kupruk are 
surrounded by youthful admirers. Boys will tie strings to small 
boxes, fill the boxes with sand, and drag them along, pretending 
lo be lorry drivers. - - / 

y 

Some of the' games reflect less pleasant^aspects' of rural life. 
OccdSJOndlly a few children will chase others,^ catch them and, 
holding their feet in the air, beat the soles vigorously. They are 
imitating a not uncommon sight at the government compound, 
where the district governor and his police "bastinado" men 
accused of crimes in order to obtain confessions. The government 
long ago declared the practice illegal, but the custom dies hard in 
the more remote areas. If nothing else the children's game, is a 
form of political socialization. 

Role Assimilation; Girls 

Young girls play with toys related to their adult roles as mothers 
and homemakers miniature .uooden cradles and crude wooden 
or cloth dolls. They also practice spinning, using a small Stone 
instead of a spindle. The girls' favorite recreation, however, is 
swinging on ropes suspended, from sturdy garden trees.* 

Prepubescent girls learn to wash clothes, care for younger 
children, fetch water (if boys are not around), peel and wash 
vegetables, and knead and prepare dough for baking bread. No 
special ceremonies initiate a girl into womanhood at her first 
menstrual period, but she is kept isolated from m^les because of 
her culturally defined impure state. 

After puberty, she le^^ns^om her mother, older sisters, and 
aunts what a woman^must know to be a good^wife and mother. 
She is early taught one of her primary tasks, to bake bread in the 
pottery oven (tandur), to grind wheat and corn, and to cook 
vegetable dishes. She learns to make and mend clothing, to em 
broider, to make felt, to spin, and to weave. She gossips with the 
other women at the well, the canal, the river, and around the fire. 
She is soon ready for marriage and motherhood. 




Lorry driver, idol of many young boys in 
Aq Kupruk. 




1 . 



''Girls often continue to enjoy the garden 
swing until late in life. The champion 
swinger in 1972 when the film crew was 
in Aq Kupruk, was a gray-haired 
grandmother of about 60. 
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*The grandparent-grandchild relalior. 
ship becomes important early and laslb 
as long as the grandparents live. The 
closeness of the relationship is em 
Dhasized by the terms of endearment 
used by the grandchild and grandpar 
ent, sometimes the same term, baba for 
both grandfather and grandson. 



Role Assimilation: Boys 

Boys are generally circumcised by their seveath year, the opera- 
tion being performed by jocal or itinerant barbers. Accompanying 
festivities often include music and dancing, and such sporting 
events as buzkashi, wrestling, chess, and shooting competitions. 
The father and male relatives give prizes to the winners, usually 
money or expensive turban cloths. The extent of the festivities and 
the nature of the prizes depends of course on the wealth of the 
individual family. 

After circumcision, the boys are expected to behave as adult 
males, and are permitted to wear a turban cloth over their distinc- 
tive turban caps. They assist their fathers in the fields and in other 
chores the society assigns to males. Like Naim and Jabar, they 
learn by watching and doing: plowing, planting, reaping, 
winnowing, brickmaking, fishing, hunting, mudding roofs -the 
full gamut of male activity, "^hey are no longer allowed to play with 
females of their own age. 

On bazaar days in Aq Kupruk, boys whose fathers or uncles 
own shops perform myriad tasks, they clean the shops and tend to 
customers while their fathers go to the mosque to pray. Sons of 
artisans, such as blacksmiths and tinsmiths, also serve as 
apprentices. Others sell hot bread [nan) in the bazaar to supple- 
ment the family income, an activity especially important to 
widows and the poorer families. 

Adolescence 

In most respects, the children of Aq Kupruk have no adoles- 
cence. In addition to the obvious physical changes, adolescence 
(In the Western sense) can be defined as a time of learning how to 
be away from the family, preparing the individual for an adult 
world. In the West, an adolescent prepares to enter a flexible, 
fluctuating, multi-institutionalized society. In Aq Kupruk a young 
person remains in a generalized, uni-institutional society where 
almost all men are first and foremost farmers, herders, or a com- 
bination of the two, and all women are housewives, helpmates, 
and mothers. 

Socialization patterns within rural Afghan families are flavoredj 
by a three-generational aspect. Gran.dparents,* aunts, and uncles 
are relied upon to teach the children the spiritual aspects of the 
society. Since most people in Aq Kupruk are nonliterate, the 
elders represent the past and are walking "encyclopedias." They 
distill the knowledge of the ages as a collective wisdom that is 
passed on orally in folk traditions, origin myths (to establish the 
identity of the group) and in tales of heroes who symbolize both 
the virtues of the group and the different historic periods. The 
parents represent the present, the currently functioning economic, 
political, social, and biological Units. The children, recipients of the 
elders' wisdom and their parents' practical expertise, represent the 
future. Thdy are the symbols of both familial and cultural contin- 
uity. 
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Childhood ends abruptly as did weaning from the mother's 
breast, but both males and females remain orie'nted-to the nuclear 
family. In the traditional society, the girls will prepare themselves 
for marriage and thereafter for accommodating to a new family 
while retaining important links to siblings. The rest of a young 
man's life will be spent in competition with other males for mates, 
for land and water, for more property and power. The struggle for 
the most part will take place in his home town. For the majority of 
young men in Aq Kupruk now and in the impnediate future, the 
struggle to wrest the means of survival from their environment will 
absorb them, as it has from childhood, into old age. 

Most rural Afghan boys will follow in their father*s paths. If the 
family owns land, they will learn early, like Naim and Jabar, how to 
cut wheat, to gather brush, and to plow a fielcf. They will progress, 
as they increase in age and experience, from gathering dried dung 
for fuel to tending the livestock, perhaps even gaining the right to 
ride the famly's prized horse. Shopkeepers'^ sons learn the local 
system of weights and measures i)efore the family eve reconsiders 
whether or not to^end them to school. And almost everyone 
participates at some time in making mud bricks or rjesealing the 
mud roofs which are cracked by the seasonal alternation of heavy 
snow and dry, parching heat. 



^his figure fits in with the official na- 
tional average: about 20 per cent of ehg- 
ible boys are in grades 1-6; 5 per cent of 
ehgibles in grades 7-9; 2 per cent, grades 
10-12. The Kabul average is much higher 
than the rest of the country: about 60 per 
cent of eligibles attend classes 1-12. 

mmu m 

Film Dialogue 

Last year was very bad, tht re xcns hunger 
We had some things and i>old them. 
One day I said to my son, ''Do not shy with 



me 



Co back to Mazar to school. 

There the Government feeds you. 

What can you gain by staying with me?' 

Jabar's father 



Formal Education 

About 20 per cent of the eli^le children in Aq Kupruk and the 
vicinity are in school,* most of^hem males who will not complete 
the six-year course of study Ih^^is available locally. A few, like 
Jabar, will seek an education bfeyond the small mud-walled 
schoolroom near the Baikh River, fbr Afghan fathers are as 
ambitious for their sons as their means allow. "Study well, my 
son, and I'll buy you some boots," Jabar's father says to his 
younger son. Some have begun to recognize that sending their 
sons to school may set them on the course to a government or 
development project job carrying with it relative wealth and 
power. 

According to local estimates about 15 per cent of the adult 
males in Aq Kupruk can read and write. This is. probably an over- 
estimate, although the figure may be higher tKan the usual 5-10 
per cent calculated for the nation, owing. to the bazaar and the 
necessity for keeping corihmercial records. Only one adult woman 
is literate, and the other women call her "Bibi Mullah" because, as 
they put It, she can give the "Call to Prayer" and recite the Koran 
better than most mullahs in the village. 

Mosque School (Madrassa) 

The mosque school in Aq Kupruk has an impact far beyond its 
small numbers. Its 20 students (talib) study the Koran in Arabic, 
the Sayings of the Prophet Mohammad (Hadith), and the Hanafi 
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Shaira, the Sunni Code of Islam which is dominant in Afghani'itan. 
The Madrassa had 300 pupils when it was founded 70 years ago by 
Mauiwi Rahmatullahf and Aq KuprUk, according to many elders, 
was a thriving town with One-third n'lore. population than today. 
Many people still prefer tr.at .their sons attend the mosque school 
rather than secular government .schools, because a madrassa- 
trained mullah in the family is a mark of distinction, 

Of those who finish the course of study— the length of time. / 
varies with the individual's ability- only a few will remain in Aq 
Kupruk. The top scholars will attend one of the larger madrassa at 
Mazar-i-Sharif, sitting at the feet of learned mauiwi and maulana. 
Some may even go to the College of Theology at Kabul-University, 
or end up as qazi, government judges with both religious and 
secular training. 

- During slack periods of the agricultural cycle, separate classes 
for small boys and girls are held in the madrassa, where they are 
taught the fundamentals of Islam by both the mauiwi and the talib. 
Promising young boys are tapped as future religious scholars. 

The Government Schools 



Although the madrassa maintains its prestige in conservatively 
Muslim Aq Kupruk, the government school has been growing in 
influence. Growth has been slow, however, and^not without re- 
sistance, especially to the girls' school for grades one to three, 
established in 1968. The boys' school, begun in ld63,^offers grades 
one to six. • j » 

Two types of primary schools currently existjin Afghanistan: 
. so-called village schools (grades one to threle), and regular 
six-grade primary schools, located mainly in the (owns and larger 
villages, ^Village schools usually have one teacher, who has, at 
maximum, a tenth-grade education. The basic primary school (like 
the boys' school in Aq Kupruk) has a principal, one teacher for 
grades one to three, and several special subject teachers for 
grades four to six. The curriculum for grades one to three includes 
reading and writing in the locally predominant language, Dari 
(Persian)*; physical education (mainly voileyball); and religious 
studies (taught by f rom the mgdcassa). For grades four 

through six the curriculum includes 'Qrarjimar, , composition, and 
literature in Dari Persian; Pashto as a second language; social 
studies (history, geography, civics); math-!science-health; practical 
works; physical education; and religious studies. 

Schools in Afghanistan accommodate] their schedules to the 
climate and the agricultural cycle: in cold areas the school session 
extends from about March 5 to November 25 with a long winter' 
vacation; in warm areas sessions extend from about September 5 
to May 25 with the long vacation falling during summer months. In 
Aq Kupruk schools follow the latter pattern, so that youths are 
free to work with their Tarnilies during the peak agricultural season. 



Film Dialogue 

No 7th grade studenta am be ndniiited . . 
this year But ice phiti to extend your 
village school . so thai bo\/s your age 
can study there. 

Director of Education, 
Mazar-i-Sharif 



*The official languages in Afghanistan 
are Pashlo, called the national language 
in the Constitution, and Dari (Persian), 
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Film Dialogue 

J" . 

Hoiv old are you^ Give me your identify 
card. 

What's your father^ Does he own laud^ 
No, sir, he runs a shop. 
You've an older brother? 
Yes, sir. 

What's /lis job? Doesn't he work on the 
land? 

We've nothing to plant. 

Director of Education 
and' Nairn 



Typically, the governmentjsupplies wood to heat the schools. In 
virtually treeless areas like-Aq Kupruk, it must be transported over 
considerable distance, in this case via Mazar-i-Sharif and Shol- 
gara. Traditionally, the teachers ^divided the wood among 
themselves, and families who could afford it sent wood to the ^ 
schools daily with their sons and daughters. Students bringing 
wood were perniitted to sit nearest the Move. 

In 1972, the^school principal in Aq Kupruk was a Pushtun from 
eastern Afghanistan; he had attended the Higher Teachers 
College (equivalent in the United States to junior collegestatus) in 
Jalalabad) and was,.not happy with his appointment to the 
"provinces." He administered both jhe boys' and girls' schools ^ 
and taughtHhe alphabet and writipg^ih the girls' school. The four 
teachers in the boys' school JatlSaadat from Aq Kupruk, had 
attended the Teacher Training Institute at Mazar-i-Sharif and 
graduated with high school (twelfth grade) diplomas and teacher 
certificates. The one teacher m the girls' school, a 23-year-old local 
Sayyid,' had finished the .ninth class at the Amir Sher Ali Khan 
High Softool in Mazar-i-Sharif. Then, at the request oi the prin- 
cipal in Aq Kupruk, he had been sent home to teach, in a. rather 
desultory fashion, all the subjects in the girls' school. 

The boys' school, two rooms for 110 students, sits on the south 
bank of the Baikh; the one-room girls' school with 20 students is 
on the opposite bank. Ethnolinguistic representation at the school 
is uneven: no Uzbak boys attend and only one Tajik girl, the 
daughter of a shopkeeper in Aq Kupruk. Most of the students are 
. daughters of government officials who are stationed in Aq 
Kupruk, and a few Uzbak girls from the eastern section bf Aq 
Kupruk attend classes from time to time. The percentage of 
eligible girls attending schools is no more than one per cent. And 
even for those who attend for three years, their hewly acquired 
literacy tends to atrophy-rapidly because of the almost total lack of 
reading material in rural Afghan homes. ^ 

Both boys and girls are often deterred from attending school by 
the expensive clothing requirements. Boys must wear Western- 
style clothes, including shoes. Girls in Aq Kupruk are enjoined to 
wear costly white scarfs instead of the cheaper and more popular 
red-printed shawls. 

Education for What? 

Textbooks and teachers, indeed the whole formal educational 
system, present problems of quantity, quality, and distribution. 
The teachers supply all the answers; and questioning is discour- 
aged or simply ignored. Learning by rote may discourage original, 
independent thinking, but it is the key to praise and promotion in 
most Afghan schools. Zero-sum psychology is at its zenith here: if 
someone gains, someone must lose, and no student wants to gain 
at the expense of another, possibly a kinsman. (This holds true for 
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all non-material aspects of the society, such as prestige and honor, 
but not in the economic sphere.) 



Teachers are undertrained, underpaid, and underworked. Most 
must work on the off-educational season to make ends meet. One 
'teacher, a Sayyid tribesman from the town, tutored backward or 
very promising students during the summer, and ajso opened a 
carpenter's shop in 1972.* He also has a reputation as a 
calligrapher and a poet. Every School day, he taught from 8 A.M. 
to noon, then worked in his carpentry shop from one to five in the 
afternoon. Although tubercular and dying, the teacher took a 
great interest in his students both in and out of school and taught 
several how to fish with a drawstring throw-net, weighted with 
lead pellets.*"* ■ * , 

Secular schools in Aq Kupruk, as elsewhere, have helped create 
close personal bonds, which have not existed in the past, outside 
the nuclear family. Classmates -like Nairn and Jabar-often 
develop lifelong friendships. The rural primary schools send a 
certain number of boys to city schools each year, generally these 
are ambitious youths who will later find little to attract them back 
to the rural areas. 



The traditional agricultural based economy in the villages and 
countryside is still scarcely influenced by changes taking place in 
urban areas or in association with government development 
projects as in the Hilmand N/alley. The towns and cities, however, 
rrusi somehow absorb the growing literate population, with its 
newly raised expectations of jobs commensurate with its training 
and talent. A saturation point may be reached in the next genera- 
tion, when a groupU)f literate Afghans, who cannot get jobs in the 
major cities, will probably be forced to return to assist in provincial ' 
and rural development. At present, only a relative few Afghans > 
Qutside Kabul have an opportunity to fulfill expectations genera 
ated Dy the schools and the acquisition of literacy; many others,; , 
half-literate but equally hopeful, fall by the vyayside, often em-; 
bittered. 



What will become of Naim and Jabar, the two friends split apart| 
by these social changes? Much actuaHy depends on what* 
becomes of Jabar. If his life away at school leads to work in the 
capital, and the lure of the city is strong, the friendship between 
the two will probably go the way of friendships in any society 
where young^people drift away from home. The logistics of travel 
in Afghanistan are such that Jabar would prqbably only return to 
his village on rare occasions. Naim, having had his hopes for 
higher education dashed, will probably remain close to his work in 
his family shop and in the fields. 



*As a result of a local feud in the early 
1960s, the teacher's family had to move 
to Aibak, capital of Samangan Province. 
After leaving Aq Kupruk, he attended 
the teacher training InsHtute in Mazar- 
i-Sharif. His first assignment was in Zari 
in 1968, but, at his own request he was 
transferred to Aq Kupruk iri^l971.^Jhe 
feud followed the family to Aibak, and 
the teacher had to make a quick trip 
there in mid-summer 1972 because one 
of his five younger brothers had been 
killed and another wounded. A meeting 
of the village.council(m<y//s) temporarily 
halted^the feud on the payment of blood 
m»^iiey to the teacher's family. 

**N4osttofl}ie fisK *are i)J//r-^m^/i/,^smalI, 
tasty fish\eaten whole after being degut- 
ted, marinated overnight with pepper, 
salt, and garlic, and fried in vegetableoil 
oij animal fah 



Film Dialogue 

I've been close to iearb since I heard the 
news .... 

He's real!}/ crying. 

Don't cry . . . don't be sad, xoipe your eyes 
with this. 

I have a handkerchief. 

When I heard your nexus, tears choktd 

me .... 

Noiv that you're going, what'll I do here 
alone? 

Naim and Jabar, 
after Naim is recommended 
for the military academy 
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The question "education for what?" remains. The hope of the 
fathers, that education will bring wealth or "good jobs," is still 
remote except for the exceptionally lucky or the exceptionally 
gifted. Naim has had only a tantalizing peep into a world of 
sophistication, opportunity, and affluence. His failure to pass the 
military school exam er.rled his dream that he might live such a 
life. 
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Rural Economy 



WHEAT CYCLE 

MAN ALMOST LIVES BY BREAD ALONE 
by LOUIS DUPREE 



Film Dialogue 

The rln/ihm of Itfe m north Al\^hambUm 
revolver around the annual luheat cycle; 
reaping, threshing, lumnoiomg, milhng, 
bread-baking, then ploughing and plant- 
ing. A particularly important time is at the 
end of winnowing when land oioners share 
grain loith the poor. 



Narrator 



For millennia the people of Kupruk have depended on the 
annual wheat cycle for their daily bread, literally the staff of life in 
rural Afghanistan. Archaeological evidence from caves near Aq 
Kuprukindicatesthatthe people of the valley were herding domes-' 
ticated sheep and goats as early as the West and Central Asian Neo- 
lithic, about 11,000 years ago. If subsequent radiocarbon dates 
approximate the earlier tests, the northern foothills of the Hindu 
Kush mountains in Afghanistan must be considered in the zone of 
the early domestication of animals, and possibly plants as well. 

Control of food supply led ultimately ♦o surpluses which per- 
mitted the rise of full-time specialists, the growth of urban centers, 
civilization and, ultimately, nuclearization. Pastoral nomadism may 
also have developed when dissidents among the incipient agricul- 
turalists broke away becaubu they could not adjust to settled life. In 
a compromise between the preceding hunting-gathering cultures 
and sedentary agriculture, they turned to pastoral nomadism. 

The farmers of Aq Kupruk depend exclusively on unirripited lond 
foe grain, but many types of crops are grown in the irrigated gardens 
along the Baikh River that flows through the town. Aq Kupruk is ye: 
to be affected by the possible advantages of .the Green Revolution.^ 
There is negligible use of chemicai fertilizers, ar 1 farmers are 
planting the same seed varieties they have used for generations. 
Seventy per cent of the adult males in Aq Kupruk own land. The 
other 30 per cent work as tenant farmers. A few simply work as 
laborers in the fields, receiving their meals— several pieces of flat 
bread {nan) and possibly tea— and about 20-30 afghanis a day (in 
summer 1972 afs.90 = US$1). 

Growing Grains: Upland Agriculture in Aq Kupruk 

Agricultural labor is concentrated in tlie warm, summer months, 
including the annual cleaning and repair of the canal that irrigates 
low-lying fields with water from the BaIkh River and also provides a 
source of power for the stone mill wheels that process the annual 
harvest. 

Plowing is done with a pair of oxen and a wooden frame plow 
with a removable flanged iron plowshare. Planting is begun in mid- 
April, and harvests begin some three months later, usually in mid- 
July, when at least part of each farming family, landowning and 
tenant, moves to a yi/aq (summer quarters) in the high fields and 
remains there, living in a portable yurt until the harvesting, 
threshing, and winnowing have been completed. Each yi/aq area 
has its own threshing and winnowing floor, hardened after years of 
use. 
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Film Dialogue . 

To ^rhtd wheal into flour, village mills must 
use water power. Each year the small canal 
which takes loater from the river must be 
dammed and dredged. During this time 
mills are rebuilt and fields prepared for irri- 

Narrator 



An area plowed by one man usually takes four or five men to cut. 
Reaping is done with small, curved hand sickles, much more 
efficient for hillside reaping than large, unwieldy scythes. Reaping 
is a social as well as an economic exercise; the men and boys sing, 
play flutes and other musical instruments, and of'en engage in 
horseplay. If the extended family does not have enough adults m< 
the yilaq to do the job, landless laborers are hired from Aq Kupruk 
and sufrounding villages. This is one reason why many children, 
especially sons, are desirable in landowning families. 

Teams of up to six oxen thresh the wheat, their hooves sepa- 
rating the grain from the chaff as they walk round and round. The 
ubiquitous summer, winds make winnowing easy. Using Jocally 
made wooden winnowing forks or imported steel pitchforks, the 
farmers toss the mixed grain and chaff into the air. The winds blow 
the lighter chaff away from the heavier grain. In the late summer, 
the winnowing process seen from a mountain top looks as though 
the entire valley is dotted with artillery duels. 

In October, tho fields are again plowed and the harrow is used to 
compact the soil. November, December, January, and February are 
months of snow and rest. While the soils are renewing themselves 
for the next season, the people repair their tools, and revive old 
feuds as well as other more pacific assertions of their group s 
identity in folktales and songs. In late February or early March, the 
agricultural cycle begins again. 
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Aq Kupruk Gardens: Irrigation Agriculture 

Many types of crops are grown in the irrigated gardens iabi) 
which line the Baikh River as it flows through the town. While Aq 
Kupruk is yet to be affected by th^ possible advantages of the 
Green Revolution, thick loess soil-- olanket much of northern and 
central Afghanistan, and ann' ally more of this rich aeolian 
sediment pours down from Russian Central Asia. The loess blows 
down during the spring and summer, and sometimes hangs in the 
air for days, blocking the sun, settling on the skin, and making the 
teeth gritty. Still, it helps account for the relative agricultural 
wealth of the region and neighboring villages when compared to 
other areas of Afghanistan. 

Melons are grown on a small scale in the irrigated gardens as 
well as on otherwise fallow upland fields. Mos. gardens, however, 
are planted predominantly in corn, turnips, rjrrots, millet, lentils, 
chick peas, onions (also collected wild), potatoes, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, eggplant, sesame, linseed, spinach, corriander, cumin 
seed, and squash. All these are ready by November, some earlier 
than others. Everything which can be is dried and preserved for 
use in, winter. Carrots, turnips, tomatoes, and mutton all go into a 
jerky-like preparation called landi, and landi pilau is a favorite 
winter dish. The gardens also harbor many fruit and nut-bearing 
trees- plum, apricot, walnut, mulberry, fig, peach, almond -as 
well as plane trees, poplars, willows, and oaks. 

In 1965 one farmer began to grow cotton on \S jerib of abi 
garden land, to sell in Mazar-i-Sharif . To grow cotton successfully, 
however, large-scale irrigation is necessary, and the only place in 
the region where intensive cotton cultivation has been successful 
begins north of Pul-i-Baraq, especially in the flat valley around 
Sholgara. The Aq Kupruk farmer's attempt proved unprofitable 
When the 1970-71 drought began, he switched to rice,* which he 
still grows, the only farmer in Aq Kupruk to do so. A number of 
families m Aq Kupruk still grow some cotton in their gardens, but 
almost exclusively for personal use. 




•SucLCbbful/iie Lultivation also requires 
sizable amounts ox irrigation water, and 
has the additional disadvantage that ma 
lanal mosquitoes breed prolifically in 
the fields. 
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*Pne fenb equalb .477 ture. 

**The^eer vanei> from region to region in 
Afghanistan, in Kabul it equals i^even 
y kilos, in Mazar-i-Sharif and Aq kupriik, 
14 kilos. 



***ln t>peaking of the difficulties en- 
dured during the drought years, the 
womjen of Aq Kupruk use the phrase 
"we ate our cradles," meaning they had 
to sell precious belongings in order to 
survive, "Cradle * signifies all belong- 
ings for It IS a woman's most prized pos- 
session. 



****See Afghan Nomads, the XUiilif, 
him and film essay. 
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land Tenure and the Rural Economy 



Average individual lanjd holding in Aq Kupruk is about ^0/er/b.* 
The jerib, a word probably of Arabic origin, is a measurement used 
by the government and foreigners. The local people refer to land 
by the number of see/-** of wheat produced on an individual plot. In 
a good year, /a/m/ wheat yields on an average of 10 to 12 seer to 
each one planted; in poorer years, six or eight to one. During the 
drought year of 1970-71, the people reported some yields as low as 
ona^to one, complete failure, but by and large Aq Kupruk lay 
outside the zone of major drought. Many in Aq Kupruk did go into 
debt in 1972 because they had to borrow seed or money to buy 
seed from the three larger landowners,*** who own 56, 52, and 50 
jerib of /a/m/ respectively; each of the three also owns about two 
j'erib of aA/ garden. There are no really wealthy landowners in Aq 
Kupruk and no absentee landlords. 

Loans are of three basic types, involving cash, seeds or live- 
stock, and a contract system called gerau. When cash, seeds or 
livestock are involved, the lender may not expect to be repaid 
(unless the borrower leaves the region), but the lender does 
expect support in any local disputes or elections. If the lender 
expects repayment, the amount is agreed upon at the time of the 
loan; a man borrowing afs. 1,000 may be required to repay afs. 
1,400 after oneyeSr. If he cannot pay the full amount, he must pay 
a "service charge" — often as much as 40 per cent of the loaned 
amount— which technically is not interest, traditional Islam in 
theory prohibiting usury. 

There are occasional variations on the basic lending arrange- 
ments. Sometimes a farmer must borrow cash in the fall, and 
agrees to sell the lender wheat (or another product) at a rate much 
lower than the going price after harvest. For example, a farmer 
borrows afs. 1 ,000, and agrees* to sell the lender afs. 1 ^000 worth of 
wheat at afs. 20 per seer, when the going rate may reach afs. 50 or 
more the following summer. Real interest in such instances is 
astronomical. 

Seed loans after the 1960-71 drought involved the repayment of 
half the reaped crop. Therefore, if the reaped crop ratio was 
12 to one (as happened in some cases), the seed lender realized a 
six to one return on his investment, hardly a bad "non-interest" 
arrangement in any culture. 

The nomads (matdar) who pass through Aq Kupruk twice 
annually often have sizable amounts of ready cash to lend farmers 
who live along their routes of migration. ****Violent fights some- 
times break out when the ma/dar try to collect. The ready cash avail- 
able in the Aq Kupruk bazaar, however, has made it unnecessary for 
any local farmers to borrow from the maldar. 

Under the gerau system, a man accepts money up to the total 
value of his fields. Each year, until the full debt is paid, he must 
give one-half the yield to the lender. For example: a man owns ten 
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jerib oilalmi, and needs cash for his son's wedding. He bor 
afs. 50,000 from a local bazaar merchant, who is also one of the 
wealthier farmers. Th? borrower must give t^e merchant the 
production of five/er/6 of his land until the total afs.^,C)00 have 
been repaid in cash. Since the borrower will need most of the 
produce from the other five/er/6 for his family's home consump- 
tion, he will have little surplus to sell, so it may be years before he 
can pay off the debt. If he dies before the debt is paid, h«s heirs 
inherit the debt as well as the land. 

Although the gerau system (like the tenancy system described 
below) may seem unduly oppressive at first glance, safety factors 
do exist. The borrower (oHenant) usually claims a very low yield 
on his crops, and the lender (or landlord) seldom rets his full legal 
share. The annual charade is enjoyed by all co*.cerned, and the 
man who can most outrageously outfox his lender or landlord is 
admired by his neighbors and adversaries alike. 

Where tenants are concerned, the classic "fiver" system exists 
with local variations. Theoretically, the landlord and tenant get 
one-fifth of the crop for each of five basic elements furnished: 
land, water, seed, draft animals, labor. The owner supplies no 
water to the /a/m/ (only Allah can do that), and if he supplies three 
(land, seed, draft animals) of the remaining four, he and his tenant 
share the crop 50-50. If the tenant is able to furnish three (seed, 
animals, labor) of the four, he gets .between three fifths and four 
fifths of the.yield, depending.on the annual contract he can extract 
from the landowner. ^ 

Traditionally,. sons inherit full shares in land and money from the 
father; daughters receive half shares.* The woman's portion of 
the inheritance is very important, however, and she brings this 
potential wealth with hec as part of her dowry. The eldest (or most 
able) son may receive the entire farming land intact to prevent 
continual fragmentation into smaller and smaller parcels. A 
15v<?r/6 farm could be cut infinitesimally, and uneconomically, in 
several generations. Younger sons now often receive c'ash settle- 
ments, but after this many actually stay on and help work the land 
for approximately a tenant's share. Alternately, all brotnei.s may 
accept their inherited shares, but live together in the same com- 
pound and cooperate throughout the year. This is common 
practice, particularly if their mother is of strong character. 

Food and Diet in Aq Kupruk 

The diet of the people of Aq Kupruk largely reflects seasona*, 
local resources. The round, slightly leavened, Uzbak-type bread 
(nan) forms the staple, and any hard-working farmer can eat three 
or four loaves at a sitting. The average per capita consumption 
(according to local estimates) is about one pound, half a kilo of 
flour per day.** People never throw bread away; the final morsel is 
sometimes touched to the lips, the eyes, and the forehead, 
possibly a vestige of a pre-lslamic ritual related to bread as the 
staff of life. 
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"Competition among biblings for prop 
erty is dihcusbcd in ".\*.um and jabar," 
rim and film esba). 




**This may be a slight overestimate Re- 
search by United Nations nutritionists 
indicate that a family of five (mother, 
father, three children) in a village south 
of Mazar-i-Sharif (but northeast of Aq 
Kupruk) required one-quarter^ci''' a day 
per person — or about .55 pounds. 
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WHEAT CYCLE: 
THE AGRICULTURAL PROCESS 

The people of Aq Kupruk depend on the annual 
wheat cycle for their daily bread It is literally the 
staff of life m rural Afglianistan. Grain is planted 
exclusively on unirngated hillside land (lalmi) 
surrounding the. town Wheat predominctes at 
higher elevations, barley is usually planted first 
on the lower field both lypes of seeds are broad* 
cast by hand The sequence of work, as partially 
depicted in the film, has changed little for 
thousands of years. 

Plowing and Planting. The hillsides are prepared 
in late March and early April and broken with a 
single blade plow and a team of oxen. Planting 
begins in mId-April. Shortly after the seeds are 
broadcast, farmers begin to break up the clods 
and smooth overjhe fields with a simple rectan* 
gular harrow. This also is drawn by twojpxen with 
•a man standing on the harrow. On v'ery steep 
Hillsides, men do the task themselves with hoes 
and shovels. A green thorny, oily plant {busQ) 
grows on the hillsides among the stands of wheat 
and helpn prevent erosion of the loess. The busQ 
are readily visible in the golden ripened /a/m/ 
fields These plants are not cut when the field is 
reaped, but are taken from the fallow fields as 
fuel The following year the plants once again 
grow along with the planted wheat 

Reaping and Thrashing. Reaping is done with 
small, curved hand sickles which are more dffi* 
dent forthillside work than large scythes. Reap- 
ing is a Social as well as an oconomic exercise, 
the men ^and boys sing. p!;;y tlutos and other 
musical instruments and often engage in horse- 
play. The work as it progresses is a combination 
of play, folk art. and labor 

The reaped wheat is stacked high near a har 
dencd, lev^l threshing floor The stacks are 
guardeo at Jiipht to prevent predators and ro^ 
d£rAt£ Uom eating the gram and to defend againsf 
possible wheat rustlers from nearby villages oi 
matdar camps Guards often build temporary 
huts around tbe wheat from branches and inter- 
laced twigs. Teams of up to six oxen thresh the 
wheat, their hooves separating the grain from the 
chaff as they walk in circles. 

Winnowing. The ubiquitous summer winds make 
winnowing easy. Using locally^made wooden 
winnowing forks or imported steel pitdiforks. 
the farmers toss the mixed gram and chaff Into 
the air The winds blow the lighter chaff away 
from the heavier gram 



The winnowing completed, and the wheal and 
chaff in separate piles, the' business of dividing 
shares commences. Donkeys are brought up to 
remove the respective shares of those who la- 
bored, The final winnowing with round hand 
sieves takes place at this time. Landless labors 
and poorer villagers come to the winnowing site 
and a certain percentage of the grain is given 
them as charity. Often the women and small girls 
come to collect family shares for their husbands 
and brothers who are working elsewhere as hired 
la^or. 

After the fields have been cut, livestock graze 
over the stubble, depositing manure which, 
when plowed under and saturated by snow and 
rain, does much to replace the nitrogen taken 
from the soil in cultivating wheat. Other natural 
fertilizers are added to the fields by utilizing the 
rich earth produced by the archaeological 
mounds dotting Afghanistan. 

The farmers retain some seeds for the spring 
planting, storing them in clay-lined pits or large 
pots to prevent destruction by rodents and chic- 
kens. A part pf the stored seed is also given as 
charity betore the spring planting commences. 

Milling. Before milling, the grain is washed in the 
jui to remove dust and small stones. The bulk of 
the seed is taken to one of the five privately 
owned mills on either side of the river for grind- 
ing into flour. Basically, the water mills can be 
described as "Norse-type" mills. Their vertical 
shafts are rotated by water funneled down a 
chute to a number of scooped paddles or blades. 
Jhe power generated may reach 10-15 horse- 
power — or about 170 revolutions per minute. 
Theshaft can be lifted out of the water for repairs, 
or stored when the milling operations cease. 

After drying, the grain is poured into the top 
feeder, which controls the amount falling into the 
hopper andonto the millstones. The upper stone, 
attached to the shaft, rotates; the lower stone 
remains stationary. 

In October, the natural fertilizers having been 
spread by both livestock (manure) and man (col- 
lected dung and mound debris), the fall plowing 
takes place, and the harrpw is used to compact 
the soil. Winter snow and rams will break down 
the manure into^ Its chemical components. No- 
vember, December, January, and February are 
months of snow and rest. While the soils are 
renewing themselves for the next season, the 
people repair their tools In late February or early 
March the cycle begins again. 
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*ln other arcab of Afghanibtan, the tiin 
dttf lb often bunk into the ground oi 
floor. 



**In the larger urban centers like Kabul, 
imported vegetable oils from Pakistan, 
Iran, India, and Western Europe have 
been gaming popularity. Locally man- 
ufactured oils (mamly cottonseed) from 
factories in the Kunduz, LashkarGah, or 
Bost (capital of Hilmand Province; in- 
crease production annually. Ningrahar 
Valley Project's state fann near Jalalabad 
began to produce olive oil in 1974. 



v^^mk Y'-ioo ■ ..... 

Bread is baked daily by the v^yomen in an hemispherical pottery 
oven (tandur), usually built into a mud platform in a covered 
kitchen area outside the main house.* Brush collected from the 
hillsides and dung are used as fuel. Wearing an elbow length pro- 
tective glove, the baker slaps the kneaded, flattened dough 
against the inner wall of the tandur. In less than 15 minutes the 
day's supply of bread is baked and ready for home consumption or 
sale in the market. Selling bread in the bazaar is a major source of 
income* for a few families and many supplement their incomes in 
this way. 

A typical breakfast consists (year-round) of fresh or yesterday's 
nan dunked in green (the favorite) or black tea, one of the several 
food imports to Aq Kupruk. Sugar is a luxury few can afford, but 
guests are served liberal amounts whether they like it or not. The 
people also consume several imported sugar substitutes with tea, 
such as gur (unrefined molasses from Baghlan sugarcane), nokl- 
badam and nokl-nakhod (sugar-coated almonds and chick peas), 
and hard candies from Mazar-i-Sharif and Kabul. Other im- 
ports include rice (mainly from the Kunduz and Tashkurghan 
areas), grapes in late summer and early fall from Sangcharak to 
the west and Mazar-i-Sharif to the north, and crushed rock salt 
mined in the Hazarajat. 

Rice dishes are popular but few can afford them daily. Most of 
the varied pilaus are served with meat (goat, rhutton, cgmel, 
chicken, or partridge) buried in the center of the pile of rice. Meal 
is not a luxury but neither is it commonplace; very old animals are 
killed for their meat and occasionally lambs and* kids are killed if 
the herds are large. In general, people protect the active adult 
animal population for breeding and dairy products. Side dishes of 
vegetables, with or without meat but often with a tomato base, 
supplement the pilau and give added body and flavor. 

All foods are cooked in oils and fats, and many types are utilized 
and highly prized. Oils left in pots after cooking or dishes after ^ 
serving are eagerly sopped up with nan. The main fats used in Aq 
Kupruk are roghon-i-zard or roghon-i-hindu (a clarified butter, also 
called ghee, a Hindi term which many Afghans believe to be 
English) and roghon-i-dumbah, a lard rendered from the tail of the 
fat-tailed sheep.** They also use oils extracted from melon seed, 
sesame, linseed, sunflower, and cottonseed. 



The people eat hot soups ishofwa), usually a meat stock and 
tomato base, especially as lunches and dinners in winter If the 
soup is cooked with meat, it is removed and eaten as a side dish 
Nan is broken into large hunks and dropped into the soup to soak 
up the liquid. Diners pick out the soaked bread with the fingers of 
the right hand! (Afghans never eat with the left hand, which is 
considered unclean because of its association with elimination oi 
body wastes. What happens psychologically to a genetically left- 
handed child forced to eat with his right hand remains to be 
studied.) 
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The vyord for the tablecloth off which the family eats its meals is 
the same as one of the terms for the nuclear family: dastakan. 
Most foods are eaten by the nuclear family from a communal dish, 
except when guests are present; then the men and guests eat first. . 
The women and children get what is left, always more than 
sufficient, for it is a shame to underserve a guest, who may bel9h 
heartily to indicate his enjoyment. The people of Aq KupruK 
seldom eat kabab, meat cubes or ground meat on skewers and 
cooked over a charcoal brazier, although various kab^b are popu- 
lar elsewhere in Afghanistan. 

Most dairy products are consumed in spring (the lambing 
season^ and other products are prepared for later consumption. 
Fresh and boiled milk from cows and goats, buttermilk, cheese, 
yoghurt, cream skimmed from boiled milk, dried curds, and curds 
boiled in roghon-idumbah are among the dairy products 
prepared. A favorite summer dish is a large bowl of buttermilk \A/Ith 
sliced cucumbers, eaten communally with a woocJeh spoon. 

The cuisine of Aq Kupruk represents a mixture of Iranian 
Plateau and Central Asian dishes. Pasta* dishes, however, also 
have widespread distribution, and converting wheat flour to pasta 
is one way of effectively and safely storing food Tor long periods of 



Left: A womaci^ stokes a fire m the pot- 
tery over (tamur) in which she will later 
make bread. 

Right: The boys are preparing milk fish 
(shmnahi) that they have caught with a 
net (below) in the irrigation canal. 



*5chuKui» i»till drgut uvtr the origin of 
the pji>td complex, did it originate in 
China or Italy, or bomewhere in* b^- ^ 
tween? The bpread of the,pa&ta complex 
ma) have Occurred during tile heyday of 
Jhe Silk Route trade between Ancient 
Cathay and the Classical Mediterranean 
world, or from about the firbt to the fifth 
centurieb, A.D. The caravaneerb pobbi- 
bl) dibcovered tht pabta wab eabier to 
take on long |ourne>b than flour. 
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*PeopIe are also considered to be 
psychologically and temperamentally 
hot or cold. Women, in general, are 
thought to he hotter than men. At 
menopause, women begin to cool down. 
Children are considered hot, and con- 
sequently should be fed cold foods. Old 
people grow colder and colder as death 
approaches. 



**One hectare equalb 2.4Z acres. 

***Reliable statistics are still difficult to 
obtain in Afghijnistan. Much conflicting 
data on Afghan agriculture exist, and 
will continue to plague the planners and 
the implementors until a functioning, 
accurate land revenue system coines into 
being. The statistics I quote are from A 
Report of the U.S. Agncultuttil Revtciv 
Team to Afghnrttstan. Agnctilttiral Devel- 
opment in Afghanistan with Special Em- 
phasis on Wheat, 1967. 



time. Several pasta dishes are common in Aq Kupruk: ash, a 
minestrone-type noodle and vegetable soup, with a dollop of 
yoghurt (drained or undrained); ashak, a ravioli-like dish with filling 
of cheese, meat, or leek and ea^§n with meat and vegetable 
sauces topped with chakah rdrained.yoghurt). 

The people literally eat crow, in addition to other hunted and 
netted birds such as pigeons, doves, and partridges. In some 
areas, sparrows are consumed after being defeathered, gutted, 
and cooked in roghon; they are eaten whole, including their 
delicate, crunchy skulls. All animals must have their throats cut 
while alive to insure that the meat is fresh. The custom is called 
halal. Animals killed instantly with shotgun blasts are considered 
unclean {haram), but hunters pounce on the animals and birds and 
cut their throats immediately, before they check to see if the 
creature \s actually alive. 

Small fish, usually milk fish [shir mahi), are netted in the river 
and canal by-throwing a weighted, circular net o. pulling a rec- 
tangular seine (two boys hold the net, one drives the fish inside). 
The cleaned fish are rubbed with salt and spices, left overnight, ^ 
then fried in oil. 

People in Aq Kupruk, like most Afghans and other Muslims, 
consider specific foods to be either "hot" or "cold."* Possibly the 
concept came in with Islam, for early Arab Muslim sources discuss 
these concepts. In winter, 'ail people should eat hot foods; in 
summer, cool. When ill, one should eat hot foods if chilled, cool 
foods if one has a fever. The interplay of hot and cool runs 
ihroughout life, and it is considered important to eat the proper 
foods that can maintain a balance. 

Hot foods in Aq Kupruk include: bread, pasta, billygoat meat^ 
ram meat, young camel, chickens, long grain rice, onions (both 
wild and cultivated), peppers, garlic, spinach, sheep's milk, ao^^/jo/? 
from "hot" animals, sesame oil, sugar, black tea, melons, raisins; 
dried fruits and nuts. Cool foods include: beef, nannygoat meat, 
old camel, cow's milk, goat's milk, short grain rice, potatoes, 
carrots, tomatoes, squashes, cucumbers, roghon of cold.animals, 
green tea, dairy products (yoghurt, curds,' buttermilk, cheeses), 
river water, watermelons. Many, taboos exist concerning the 
simultaneous consumption of hot ^nd cold foods. Black tea, for 
example, should never be taken directly after eating watermelon, 
or illness w^H result. 

Modern Agriculture in Afghanistan 

Afghanistan's total land area is about 63 million hectares^* or 
245,000 square miles, of which only about 12 per cent (7 8 million 
hectares) is cultivated because of inadequate water control or 
actual water shortages". Irrigated land [abi) consists of about 5 3 
million hectares, with only 2.0 million hectares being farmed' 
annually. The dry farmland (lalmi), on which highland wheat and 
barley grow, consists of only 1 .3 million hectares.*"""" 
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The key to successful cropsvis sufficient water;'barring disas- 
trous drought sucb as occurred in 1969^1971', Afghanistan's 
problem is not insufficient water but adequate control. Billions of 
acre-feet of water pour down the mountains every spring but most 
of it disappears into the deserts, or is siphoned off by the many 
badly coordinated irrigation intakes lining the main rivers and trib- 
utaries. 

Large storage dams are notrthejpnswer, as shown by the failure 
in the Hilmand-Arghandab valleys and elsewhere,^ because of the 
rapid silting of their reservoirs. In addition/ the siits are needed 
downstream for continued fertility. Work with ground water, 
using'pQmps and improved drainage systems,*may help the prob- 
lem, but coordinated projects are needed along th'e major river 
systems (Amu Darya, Hari Rud, Hilmand-Arghandab, Kabul 
River). Moreover, since all rivers get their water from the same 
source at approximately the same time, seasonal fluctuations 
occur almost simultaneously, and coordinated projects for proper 
water usage would be .easy to plot. Most rivers have maximum 
flow in late spring and early summer and minimum in late summer 
and winter. 

Currently, both open canal systems and qanat systems are 
used. Open ditch irrigation is easy in the Turkestan Plains and 
Jower foothills because of its relatively shallow water table. Qanat 
are more common ihvthe east, south, and southwest, but also 
occur in the north arouhd Herat and near Baghlan and Nahrin. The 
qar)at systerx) consists basically of a series of tunnel-linked wells or 
shafts to intercept the water table and'bring water to the surface 
for use in irrigation. Part-time specialists, such as the Andar 
Ghilzai Pushtun of eastern Afghanistan, dig and repair the wells 
and tunnels, using lighted candles or lanterns to line up the exca- 
vators as they tunnel toward the next well. Hard ceramic hoops 
are used to reinforce weak strata. The qcnat system must be 
cleaned annually because of silt accumulattDns and tunnel col-, 
lapse. Goatskin buckets attached to a windlass contraption haul 
the excavated dirt and accumulated silts to the surface. 

Two types of dry-land wheat are grown in Afghanistan: the- 
autumn lalmi termai, planted mainly south of the Hindu Kush, and 
the spring jplanXedfafmibahrami, the type grown in the Aq Kupruk 
area. In the parts of Afghanistan where irrigation is possibie,wheat 
is planted in early autumn and takes nine months to ripen. The 
effect of the introduction in 1971 of Mexipak varieties (which ripen 
in about four and one-half months) in irrigated areas remains to be 
'seen. The government needs to mount massive seed and fertilizer 
distribution campaigns and to establish an effective farm exten- 
sion pro'gram in order to achieve some measure of success. Some 
farmers have actually increased amounts of fertilizer as water 
supply has decreased, which burns up the crop, to many Afghan 
farmers, a puny stand of wheat should grow better when more 
fertilizer is added. Few really understand the two types of fertilizer 
(potash and urea) necessary to make the new seeds thrive, and 
fewer realize the necessity for drainage facilities to flush out the 
fields. 



A new Soviet-assisted chemicaliertilizer plant in Mazar-i-Sharif 
should begin producing Urea from natural gas in 1975, and by the 
time it reaches capacity production in 1978 the plant should 
produce 105,000 tons of urea annually. But technology aloneffs 
insufficient, sometimes dangerous. Tlie new plant could be as 
productive of problems as it is of fertilizer if others do not attend to 
providing equitable distribution, information on the efficient use of 
the fertilizers, and credit facilities to farmers such as those in Aq 
Kupruk. 



Man and nature live in a reasonably well-adjusted symbiosis at 
Aq Kupruk. When nature fails, man suffers; when man over- 
extends, either in growth of population or technology? he intro- 
duces unknown variables and often, nature suffers. On balance, 
life at Aq Kupruk is good. 
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Kibrya's mother spinning wool. 



Women in northern Afghanistan are discriminated against from 
birth. In male-dominated Aq Kupruk society, women nevertheless 
manage to achieve positions of social and economic power, and 
behind the mud curtain, influence local political decisions. Village 
women usually control the sale of home industry products, and in 
the urban areas, women often make economic decisions, such as 
whether or not to rent a house owned by the family, and how 
much rent to charge. 

The Traditional View 

Afghan society is often described as patriarchal (authority 
vested in hands of the oldest males), patrilineal (inheritance of 
^property and status through the male line), and patrilocal (women 
"Tnove to husband's place of residence). In group and in village 
marriages dominate, however, so a woman is seldom far from her 
family and is often close kin to her husband. 

Various terms are used to describe a woman's pilgrimage 
through life. She is first called by a nickname until she can walk, 
then called "girl" (angeli) until puberty, before marriage she is 
called "eligible"; after marriage, "wife." Only when she has a son 
is she called "woman," for then she has performed the highest 
duty - perpetuated the male line. At menopause, she is referred to 
as a "respected old woman." Seldom will anyone refer to a 
woman by her given name, and she becomes embarrassed when 
^asked what it is. Instead, s^omen are often called "mother-of-so- 
and-so" [madar i Ghufran, Ghufran being the oldest or only son). 
If a woman has a daughter and no sons, she will be called after the 
daughter (madar i Satana). A girl can be called by her given name 
until marriage, after which she becomes "wife of so-and-so" 
[khatup'hSufi Sahib) until a child is born. 

Women in Islam 

According to conservative TraditiorwIisJ^ intQrpretations^^lslam 
theoretically places women in an infefy|pJ^s|^^^i^ "^^Jthey 
often quote the following Koranic injunction to justify their 
position: 

Men are the managers of the affairs of women 
for that God has preferred in bounty 
one of them over another, and for that 
they have expended of their property. 
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♦Sayings of the Prophet Mohammad, 
used to rationalize or justify beliefs and 
actions concerning Muslim institutions 
(Dupree, 1973: 100-101). Later lafsir 
(Comrnenlaries or interpretations), 
often influenced by non-Muslim, medi- 
eval European concepts concerning the 
role of women, distorted the original 
ideals. 




Women wearing chadri. 

**What your right hands own" refers to 
slaves (i.e., concubines): (Roberts, 
1971:7-17). 
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Righteous women are therefore obedient, 
guarding the secret of God's guarding. 
And those you fear may be rebellious. 
Admonish; banish them to their couches, 
and beat them. If they then obey you, 
look not for any way against them. 
(Arberry, 1964: Sura IV, called Wome/?; 77-78) 

Modernists insist that there is no support in the Koran, the 
Hadiths," or Sharia Law for the tl|eoi;y. that the low status' ioUj 
Moslem women is to be laid at the (Jpb'cs of islam, but liesMnstead -» 
with older cultural practices of southern and western Asia. In 
Islam's early years, moreover, women played important roles. The 
Prophet Mohammad as a young man married an older woman, 
Khadiia, an important figure in the caravan trade between the 
Arabian Peninsula and the Levant Coast. She bore him four 
daughters and an unknown number of sons, all of whom died in 
infancy. One daughter, Fatima, married Ali, cousin of Mohammad, 
and constantly accompanied her father and husband during the 
fights between Mecca and Medina. Other young females bared 
their breasts during war dances to inflame Muslim warriors to 
deeds of valor. 

The concept of the veil and purdah (isolation of women), which 
have become hallmarks of a Muslim woman's low status, came 
onginally from the Christian Byzantine Empire of Anatolia and the 
Sasanian Zoroastrians of Persia. The harem concept too was of 
urban origin, foreign to the stringent codes of tribal pre-lslamic 
Arabia But the conquering Muslim Arabs became urbanized and 
were in turn conquered culturally, and under the Ottoman Empire 
the institution of the harem was carried to its zenith. 

Islam permits a man four wives (and all the concubines he can 
support) under specific conditions: he must treat all wives equally: 

. . . marry such women as seem good to you, 

two, three, four, but if you fear 

you will not be equitable, then only one, 

or what your right hands own;** 

so it is likelier you will not be partial. 

(Arberry; 1964: 72. Sura IV: 3) 

Few rural Afghans, however, can afford more than .one wife: in 
1972 less than 15 per cent of the marriages in Aq Kupruk were 
polygynous, and no man had more than twcliving wives. Polygyny 
is expensive and while husbands often threaten to take a second 
Wife they do so infrequently unless the first wife has failed to bear 
children. Of the few polygynous marriages in Aq Kupruk, a 
majority were Uzbak, possibly because Uzbak men quickly 
absorbed Uzbak widows into close-kin households. Being a 
minority in Aq Kupruk, the Uzbak have a limited choice of mates 
and a consequent desire to retain all the females within their own 
ethnic group. 
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Saadat men wili marry only Saadat women; Khoja marry either 
Khoja or Tajik; Tajik may marry Khoja, Tajik, or Uzbak women; 
Uzbak will marry Uzbak women locally, but may take Tajik wives 
- from another village. Intermarriage is increasing, although np one 
in Aq KUpruk would marry a Moghol or Hazara. 

Women living in Aq Kupruk generally look down on women 
living in small settlements iqish/aq) in the hills, although many 
qishlaq families have superior wealth. The Aq Kupruk women also 
snub women brought in as wives from the outside. Exceptions 
exist, and one imported wife from Maimana was accepted, 
, grudgingly, because of her forceful personality. The wives of local 
government officials— outsiders all — constitute a breed apart. 
They look down on the local women as "country**, the women of 
Aq kupruk returned the compliment, considering the outsiders as 
debauched "KabuHs." 



The Urban-Rural Dichotomy 

Beliefs and practices concerning the role and status of women 
differ considerably between literate and nonliterate segments of 
the population in what is basically an urban-rural split. In urban 
Afghanistan, which is also a more secular society. Modernists 
believe women should not be kept in purdah nor wear veils in 
public, and should receive equal educational and job opportu 
nities. Traditionalists believe women should have only the most 
rudimentary education, practice purdah, and in public wear the 
chadri, a head-to-toe sack-like garment with latticework em- 
broidery over the eyes. 

« 

Several gradations exist between the two extremes. Some of 
the better educated, upper class families retain extremely con- 
servative views concerning the status of women. They may permit 
their women to appear in public unveiled and even Ist them work 
outside the home in offices, but the older members of the family 
choose mates for the daughters and sisters. The political, social, 
and financial implications of upper class urban marriages are stil! 
too important to be entrusted to the young. 

Young girls often voluntarily put on the chadn\ at least initially, 
for it symbolizes their *iowering womanhood; i.e., the beginning of 
menstruation, and advertises their availability for marriage — 
physically, if not mentally. In rural areas especially, the use of the 
veil has become associated with social status, as only the 
wealthier husbands could originally afford to keep their wives 
isolated from work and economic relationships with outsiders. 
Even where the practice has been abandoned by upper class and 
educated wom'^n in the cities, it has spread dramatically in the 
countryside as lower class groups have belatedly copied the styles 
of the elite. 



Wonen of one household in Aq Kupruk 
on their v/ay to visit another. 
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Schoolgirls in Kabul 



Film Dialogue 

Some religious people do not seud their 
daughters to school because they believe it 
opens their eyes too much. 

On the other hand, it is good to open boys' 
eyes. 

Some girls, of course, do go, Kibrya and 
Zuleiha went, but mostly it is only govern^ 
ment officials and those who can afford it 
who send their girls to school. 

School is good for boys, but not for girls, 

Kibrya's Mother 

3jaAJ!iiVA iWi vm . 



Efforts by Afghanistan's governments to modernize conditions 
for women have had mixed success. Beginning in 1959/under the 
leadership of Prime Minister Mohammad Daoud (1953-1963, and 
again Prime Minister and President since July 1973) and with the 
sanction of the deposed king, Mohammad Zahir Shah 
(1933-1973), women began to emerge informally from their 
centuries-old isolation. Larger numbers attend Afghan and other 
universities each year. Afghanistan has had two women cabinet 
members and women now work in private offices and have 
appointments in every branch of government (including the armed 
forces and police). Still, family pressures prevent most women 
from completely abandoning tradition and the assumed religious 
sanctions for purdah. Planned marriages remain the rule, although 
more and more young people try to seek mates of their own 
choosing, finding arranged marriages incompatible with the 
Marriage Law of 1967 and the announced ideals of the new 
Republic of Afghanistan. Some young men and women have 
recently gone to court to protest parental wedding arrangements 
made without their assent. 

The conflict women experience is a part of larger changes. 
Kabul IS in a state of constant confrontation, sometimes subtly 
and intellectually, other times violently. Conservative mullahs 
(local, often poorly educated, religious leaders) staged month long 
demonstrations in April-May 1970, for example, attempting to 
force the government to reverse several policies that contradicted 
strict Muslim practice. They unsuccessfully demanded the com 
pulsory return 'of women to purdah and the veil, and abolition of 
secular education for women. In separate incidents, ultraconserva- 
tive mullahs have been arrested and severely punished for 
attacking city women with acid and even small caliber pistols. 
Their apparent motive was to check the wearing of miniskirts, 
other Western clothing, and makeup, but huge counterprotests by 
emancipated women in Kabul indicated that the mullahs had 
inadvertently strengthened the movement toward women's rights, 
at least in the cities. 



The Rural l\/Jilieir. Aq Kupruk 

Rural women, like those in Aq Kupruk, are largely unaffected by 
such urban conflicts over the degree of emancipation of women. 
In spite of the many strictures, they live relatively freer lives than 
many of their urban sisters— and the nomad women of the maldar 
are the freest, but hardest working, of all. While rural women have 
almost no experience outside the domestic world, they are recog- 
nized and respected for the work they can and must perform. Yet 
many urban Afghan women, whether in purdah or not, are semi- 
educated and have little to do. They often while away their timeJn 
gambling, listening to the radio, or re'ading pulp novels from Iran. 
They are truly culturally disoriented creatures in Afghan society, 
with little status, and only the role of mother ascribed to them. 
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The birth of a girl goes relatively unheralded in rural Afghanis- 
tan. While deliberate female infanticide rarely occurs, in the past 
unwanted girl babies reportedly died from calculated neglect, par; 
ticularly in cases of extremely large families, and especially in 
urban areas. Men desire sons more than daughters,Vfor sons 
increase political power, economic well being, and secur^erpetu- 
ation of the family through the male line. The more sons, tne more 
labor for the fields, the more fields which can be bought or iwited, 
the more crops sold, the more money earned. (Personal NA^eolth, 
not only in land and livestock but also in the form of hard cash, in- 
creasingly forms the real basis for presti&e and political power in 
much of rural Afghanistan.) 

lyipthers, grandmothers, and maternal and paternal aunts 
supervise the socialization processes of all chidren until about the 
age of nine years. But very little formal, structured training takes 
place during this period, in general, a girl learns by doing, taking 
care of babies, collecting dung for fuel, and helping with ordinary 
household chores. Her closest male frienc;3 are her brothers, 
particularly her eldest brothers. Terms of endearment among 
them— for example, lata for eldest brother— may be used through- 
out their lives. Boys and gi;ls mix freely, working and playing 
together until the girls reach puberty. 

Between the ages of nine and 15, and especially from about age 
13, a young girl begins to learn how to be a cook, laundrywoman, 
tailor, embroiderer, and mother. A girl will also be expected to 
work in the fields from time to time, especially during harvests. By 
the time most girls reach puberty, they are ready to perform 
responsibly in the household and to marry, although generally 
marriage does not occur until the girl reaches 15 or 16. 

Daughters can be married into other locally wealthy families and 
their potential "bride price"* an economic exchange as well as a 
political alliance, is a consideration throughout the girl's upbring- 
ing. It is in urban areas that the concept of4b"brido price" is most 
liable to distortion, for it is more frequent that the element of 
reciprocity is absent. A wealthy khan, local leader, or an outsider, 
may purchase outright the beautiful daughter of a destitute 
peasant farmer. Such transactions, though less common than in 
the past, give the concept of "bride price" its bad connotation. 

The dowry brought by the bride to her husband's home at least 
equals the bride price and includes clothing, bedding, and 
household utenqils. The dowry is expected to last the couple 
about "1 5 years, 

Manyjwomen in Aq Kupruk insist that dowries are commonly 
double the bride price. It takes years for a young girl to complete 
her dowry, its preparation occupying most of her time and energy. 
Since the majbrity do not attend school and have no opportunities 
for professional training, their entire early socialization points 
toward marriage. 




Film Dialcgue. 

Prtt/WH/ for the bride varies. 
For a ijoimg girl tWexj give SI, 000 or $500. 
Bibi Zainab's daughter, for in<itauce, re- 
ceived $1,000 but if the bridegroom: is poor 
he may pay much less. 

A xvidoxu may receive $100 to $400. Of 
course, if a \i;:dow is beautiful, she may 
receive more. 

Widow 



*The English term bride price [shirbaha 
in Dari, loulioar in Pashto) gives the 
wrong impression, for what actually oc- 
curs is a two-way exchange of material 
wealth. The money and/or livestock 
given to the family of the bride compen- 
sates for the lost of an economically 
valuable asset: the working girl in hut 
and field. The bride price varies 
considerably from area to area. In Aq 
Kupruk, the average fluctuates around 
afghanis 20,000 (in 1972, about afs. 90 ^ 
USSl) For the daughterof a local leader, 
th<* bride price would be between afs. 
50,000 and 100,000. 
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Rural Women at Work. Young girl (above left) be- 
gins training early for her role as mother, while an 
adolescent (above right) can already bake bread 
and tend to meals. Women of all ages work together 
at household tasks such as laundry (lower left), 
grinding grain into flour (right), and sewing (pp- 
posite). Older women are usually freed frpm the 
more rigorous tasks, although the grandmother 
(opposite right) probably had a role in prqparing 
the assembled dowry itenrs. 
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Typical Items Included in Dowry 

40* trouser drawstrings 
30* turban caps 

40* heavily embroidered handkerchiefs 

5 elaborately embroidered squares 
{daslmal) worm as cummerbunds by 
men, shawls by women, or as wrap • 
ping for the Koran 

2 .woven rugs 

2 felt rugs 

2 large woven-wool squares {borjanlaj 
for storing pallets and pillows 

2 carpet bags for storing clothing 
(mafraj) 

4 finely woven rectangular wool 
cloths spread on floor when eating 
(dastakan) 
10 embroidered wall hangings 
10 patchwork wall hangings 
2 tray covers 
4 pillow covers 
• small embroidered squares 
2 padded sleeves to protect arm when 

Ijaking bread. 
4 padded quilts 

4 pallets stuffed with fluffed cotton 
2 decorative bands wound around the 

inside of the yurt, at top of lattice 

babe; woven of wool 



2 extremely long bands of patchwork 
hung below ceiHng around entire 
inside of main living room 

3 yurt belts, wider than the inside de- 
corative band, wound tightly 
around outside of lattice base to 
stabilize dwelling; woven of wool. 

- small bags to protect mirrors, 
wooden spoons in kitchen, etc., 
from dust; woven of wool 

2 decorated fans 

- clothing 

- jewelry, particularly glass bead 
necklaces, colored plastic hairpins, 
plastic bracelets, silver earrings, 
silver taawiz (amulet) holders 

6 teapots 

12' cups, saucers, plates 

^ tray' " ^ 

4 service platters ♦ * 
6 serving dishes 

1 brass water pot 

- kitchen utensils 

1 kerosene lantern 

2 wooden chests 

3 tin boxes 

*Each male member of the fam'ily attend- 
ing the marriage ceremonies receives 
one of these items, accounting for the 
large number each girl must make for 
her wedding. 
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Film Dialogue 

Before a luedding we must mike many 
things. It takes 2 or 3 years to get every 
thing ready. We do a little bit at a time - and 
make ready all that wc can afford. But it is 
^pleasant work for we work together. 

Kibrya 




Tassels for a dowry. 
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Kin-related girls often hold round robin "sewing bees," espe- 
cially at the end of the summer, which also ends the agricultural 
cycle. Food is served, tea drunk, gossip spread, and news col- 
lected. Generally the girls will work jointly on embroidered wall 
hangings, with each girl assigned a section. Up to 15 girls can 
work in this manner. The large rectangular hanging will be used as 
decoration and, at times, as a canopy or curtain for the bridal bed 
(or pallet) to insure a modicum of privacy. Others sew clothing or 
embroider turban caps for men's and ladies' hats, tsa tray covers, 
pillow cases for the large pillows against which guests recline, 
small handkerchiefs, and larger handkerchiefs (dastmal) worn by 
men as' cummerbunds for Jeshn, the National Holiday, or at 
weddings and'other festivals. 

The girls embroider with silk thread on cotton. They spend 
much time in spinning the silk, and decisions on designs involve 
protracted discussion as to how much silk will be required and 
what colors to use. Specialists draw the designs on cloth with a 
quill using ordinary ink; there are two designers in Aq Kupruk. 
Local bazaar shopkeepers import dyes from France, India, and 
Pakistan, although one yellow dye is made from a local hillside 
plant called esparak. 

Married female relatives pitch in and help sisters, daughters, 
cousins, and friends accumulate the dowry. They particularly help 
with the spinning. Women in Aq Kupruk constantiv visit one 
another, and always bring work with them, usually silk and wool to 
spin. In addition to the embroidery, women and girls make many 
lXetr\s out of patchwork, which is also a reliable subject of con 
versiation. visitors may spend hours discussing the origin of each 
piece of cloth- wedding dresses, children's clothing, a husband's 
turban cloth. 

The hand-operated sewing machine (largely imported from 
Indiai has greatly speeded up home production of. women's hats, 
children's vests, and swaddling bands. Unfortunately, a deterio- 
ration^in folk art has also followed the machines. Yet fierce com- 
petition for praise of their handiwork exists among the wpmen. 
They are proud of work well done and criticize each other's work 
as they go for water in the canal or river, or do their laundry, 
beating the clothes on stones. 

Most weaving in Aq Kupruk is done by Uzbak women or the 
women of mixed Tajik Uzbak families. Women from other families 
pay these part-time. specialists to weave specific items, and also 
furnish the spun wool. The Saadat, Khoja, and Tajik women spin 
two types of wool skeins. The fine skeins aro used for dastakan 
(the large, rectangular cloth which is spread on the floor for 
eating) and burjama (large squares, green with dark red stripes, 
used to wrap and store pallet:: and pillows to protect them from 
the dust). The thicker threads go into such items as gelims 
(flat-weave), donkey and horse-feeding bags, khar/in (saddle 
bags), bags for transporting grains and other produce, bildow 
(yurt belts), and other-yurt accoutrements. 
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Felt items (yurt covers, rugs) are also important for the dowry. 
Drawstrings for the wide-waisted pants worn by both men and 
women are finger-woven and have elaborate tassels of many ' 
colored braids and tufts. These tassels are one of the first items 
young girls learn to make. 

Girls store their dowry clothing and the smaller embroidered 
items in carpet bags and painted wooden boxes. The more afflu- 
ent now use painted tin trunks from Mazar-i-Sharif. Elaborately 
decorated chests hoid teapots, cups, saucers, and other dinner- 
ware. The burjama, tied with colorful tasseled bands which hang 
down the sides for added decoration, are piled on top of the 
wooden chests. 

Marriage 

Engagements may occur early and last many years. Occasionally 
brothers will agree on engagements of their children before the 
birth of a son or daughter— a real gamble, and poorer families some- 
times arrange marriages when the daughters are as young as 12 
years. The ideal mate is one's first cousin, but in most cases such 
alliances are simply not possible because not enough first cousins 
exist to go around. In 1972, only about 20 per cent of such ideal 
unions existed in Aq Kupruk, although first cousin marriages are 
much more common among the urban upper classes and the 
regional power elites. 

When parents decide their son or daughter is ready for 
marriage, they find a go-between, usually a kinsman or kins- 
woman, to handle the delicate financial negotiations with the girl's 
family. Among the modern literate families the principles may be 
consulted or even take part in choosing a mate, but parental 
authority is still strongest. Once begun, the marriage pians move 
irrevocably toward a conclusion. If the engaged couple are first 
cousins, they probably know each other quite well. If not, the 
betrothed find out about one another as their siblings spy out 
information. 

When the go-between has successfully performed the mission, 
several ladies of the boy's family go to the girl's house for the 
ceremony of labs griftan (literally "to get-or take-the word, or 
promise"). The prospective groom's kin-ladies accept tea, sweets, 
and a special conical sugarloaf (qand), varying from 12 inches to 
two feet in height and six inches or more at the base. The 
sugarloaf is presented on a tray. An embroidered handkerchief, 
r.iade by the bride-to-be, is also presented to indicate her 
acceptance. Both the handkerchief and the sugarloaf play impor- 
tant roles in later ceremonies.* 

Within a week, the boy's family returns the tray filled with 
money. The girl's family may decide the amount of money is too 
small, and return the tray for more— or even call off the wedding. 
(Usually the amount has been decided upon previously at the labs 
griftan to prevent possible embarrassment.) Almost immediately 
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Film Dialogue 

It takes five or six days to make a felt rug 
After xve pound the xcool to make it light jve 
lay out the colored desif^n. Then we roll it 
up, soak it xuith hot water, and roll it to 
make the felt tight. Then ice open it and dry 
it. When it is dry xve soak it once more and 
roll it again. 

If we roll it for three hours, it will last three 
year,, four HofA ^/«^VHS*^-^'' (V^n^"^ ^^-i 
fwe years. ^^O/l 1^3 \?.^ 

Kibrya's Mother 



Film Dialogue 

Ally dau^^htcr Kibiya ti\<:*i^ed durm^^: 
Id'. 

At fi)^t I >aui - tio, no. no! I ^>;/rc her 
away. But ht) fathet p;um/>t%f, >hc was 
pleai>td, and the youn^^'man in<,ibtcd and 
nii^hted. So finally I i>aui - id! ti;^ht, 

When a youn;^;^itl wL^ha^ to marry, it fs up 
to herself and her fatlwr^^TJm^bare the^ 
decision. 

Kibtya's Mother 



^The description of the various cer 
monies related to marriage relate 
primarily to urban areai>. Seldom are the 
rites so elaborately executed in rural 
areas. 
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Putting Up a Yurt 



The door frame is first sunk into two small holes in the ground. 
Sections of a folding lattice are then tied together and onto the 
door frame with narrow woolen bands. The size of the yurt de- 
pends on the number of sections used and how far they are 
unfolded. A wide woolen band is wound tightly around the lattice 
base to steady it. 

A wooden hoop is raised to the center of the yurt and held in 
place by curved roof-poles. The roof-poles are fitted into notches 
in the hoop and tied to the top of the lattice base with long woven 
bands of wool, which are left hanging down inside the yurt for 
decoration, and to suspend items for storage. Other narrow 
woven bands are also looped around the roof-poles to steady 
them 





Reed matting covers are placed outsrde the lattice base for 
pnvacy. Large pieces of felt, cut to shape and bound, cover the 
roof-poles. Placing the heavy felt takes practice, dexterity, and 
strength, A rope tied tightly at the bottom edge of the felt battens 
down the first layer. The second overlapping felt layer is lifted into 
place by poles. Wide bands sewn onto the edges of this felt help 
guide the second layer into place. Pompoms arefixed to the edge 
of the bands on the second layer to add interior decoration. 



A white cover crowns the yurt. When yurts are used in winter 
this piece can be pushed back to allow smoke to escape, in the 
Summer, outSide kttchens are used. Wide bands af wh.te cotton 
sucured by looping them o/er the rope at the bottom of the first 
layer of felt batten down the roof. (Note that reed matting 
covers the lattice to left. This side faced a private garden so the 
matting was left off to allow maximum ventilation, a hoose and 
another yurt stood to the right so matting wis used for pnvacy.^ 



^^^^ 
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thereafter, the jofficial betrothal ceremony, the shirin-i-griftan 
("taking or eating swems"), takes place. Traditionally, only the 
women attend the ceremony at the house of the bride's famify. 
The women of the groom's family bring several dresses (at least 
four or five, a year's supply), some jewelry, and the three-piece 
silver lady's toilet set which includes tweezers, ear cleaner, and 
toothpick. If relatively well off, the groom's family may also pre- 
sent the engaged girl a silver necklace with fish pendants, ancient 
symbols of fertility. Another common folk symbol, the circle (re- 
lated to the ancient sun or sunburst motif) guarantees the couple 
good luck. 

At the shirin i-griftan, close female relatives break the conical 
sugarloaf over the bride's head (to give her a sweet disposition?) 
with a cerenrionial sugar axe, which usually is decorated with a 
stylized bird-of-life motif. (According to legend, the sun bird, 
"omeTi of good fortune, brought divine nectar [homa] from 
heaven.) If the sugarloaf breaks into many fragments, the 
marriage will be long and happy. The bride's family uses the 
fractured cone to make the sherbet isharbat) and sweet wheat 
pudding [malida) served at the wedding. The wedding sherbet is 
thick and colorless, flavored with rose water and containing black 
seeds (again a fertility symbol?) called tokhm-i-riyan or 
tokhm-i'biryan. The bride and groom feed each other bites of 
sherbet and malida, much as Western brides and grooms share 
the first slice of the wedding cake. 



"During the severe droughts of 1^70-71 
only tv/o marriages took place in Aq 
Kupruk, but six were planned for the fall 
of 1972 following a bumper harvest. 
None of the six marriages involved firs* 
cousins, and one bride was to be a sec- 
ond wife {ambok). (The amhok should 
have been the first wife of her fiancee, 
but>^ her father's failure to raise enough 
money for the required wedding fes- 
tivities postponed the marriage for so 
long that the boy married another girl 
The amhok hopes to have a boy baby 
first, thus enhancing her position in the 
household.) 



The shirin-hgriftan makes the engagement official, and, if the 
opportunity has not already occurred, gives the future in-laws a 
chance to get acquainted. At times, years pass between the 
formal engagement and the marriage, for one or more of the 
following-reasons: the girl or the boy (or both) are considered too 
young; the family suffers some economic crises; the boy goes 
awfiy for two years of military service, or to work seasonally on 
development or other projects. As the engaged girl waits, 
however, she must show respect at all times for her potential in- 
laws. At the approach of her future mother-in-law, a girl will cover 
her face, sit wit!i her back to the crowd in a corner, or go outside 
the room. 



The Wedding 

The ideal time for marriage in Aq Kupruk is early fall (late 
September-October), after the completion of the wheat cycle.* 
Marriage is forbidden, however, between the two important re- 
ligious festivals of Id-i-Qorban and Id-ul-Fitr, which follow the 
lunar calendar, occurring 11 days earlier each year. Traditionally 
the wedding (arusi) takes place over a three-day period. The father 
of the groom (and other close relatives) pays the bills, including 
payments to musicians, dancers (usually female impersonators), 
and singers. The families and their guests play chess, wrestle, 
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gamble with cards, and compete in shooting and other games, in 
between drinking tea and eating the specially prepared sweets. 

On the first day, the bride's relatives dress in their most colorful 
fineryand goto the groom's house to socialize. On the .next day, 
the reverse occurs, and the groom, often on horseback with a 
highly decorated horseblanket and saddle, leads his kinsmen. At 
intervals, his kin fire weapons in the air to announce his coming. 
On both these days, the musicians entertain the men while the 
women entertain themselves, singing, dancing, and playing games 
in another house or area. Also on the second day, the women pre- 
pare the bride for her removal to the groom's home. Female 
relatives a nnoint her hair with perfume and tie it into b^oids, using 
cloth with the seven colors of the rainbow to guarantee good luck. 
Often women sing ribald sopgs, accompanied by a tambourine 
ahd hand clapping. The older' women make obscene remarks; their 
vocabulary is as earthy and descriptive as that of their farmer or 
shopkeeper husbands. 

In late afternoon of the third day, the procession windo its way 
to the groom's house. The veiled bride rides on a horse in front of 
the groom's, one of the few times she will ever be in front. After 
the wedding, the husband will ride, thfe wife will walk.* 

Once inside the groom's house the wedding party feasts, men 
and women eating separately. The bantering with both bride and 
groom continue unmercifully. 

The actual marr^age ceremony takes place on the third night. A 
mullah performs tfiie wedding, at which time, theoretically, the 
bride^and groom see each other for the first time. They gaze at 
each other's image in the reflection of a hand-held mirror The 
m(///a/7 intones the beautiful Koranic injunctions concerning mar- 
riage, and asks the boy if he will provide for his betrothed and 
make her happy. He answers yes. The girl will often, as custom 
dictates, hesitate several times before answering. A male relative 
then paints the groom's little finger with henna, and ties a piece of 
embroidered cloth around the same finger. The groom does the 
same for hisbrjde.** 

Two final ceremonies prepare the couple for their departure 
from the wedding party. Close relatives cover the bride with seven 
veils. The top veil ha3 four objects tied in the corners: saffron, 
crystalline sugar, cloves, and -a coin symbolizing, respectively, 
marital happiness, family prosperity, individual purity, and collec- 
tive security. Four male relatives (all brothers if four are available) 
untie and remove the objects, then lower the seventh veil. 

The bride's father (or oldest brother if father is dead; if neither 
father nor brothers available, an uncle, preferably paternal) per- 
forms the kamarbandi. He knots the seventh veil together with a 
green turban cloth (the parental turban, symbol of authority), and 
ties the connected lengths around his daughter's. waist, releasing 
her to her husband. 



*These days one often sees an Afghan 
woman with one or two babes in aims 
on a donkey along the road, with her 
husband walking alongside or leading 
If both walk, she will remain several 
paces behind her husband. The origin of 
this custom is not so much to symbolize 
female inferiority as to protect her from 
the oncoming world. 



**Few rural Afghans bother to register 
their marriages officially. The nearest 
gazi (government-trained, religious- 
cum-secular judge) to Aq Kupruk is at 
Sholgara. 
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*lt IS. difficult to determine how much 
premarital sex occurs in rural Afghani- 
stan, although in Aq Kupruk it is com- 
mon folklore that a bride who is not a 
virgin can bring a small, blood-filled, 
membraneous sheep-gut pouch to bed, 
inconspicuously breaking it during the 
distractions of intercourse. 



The couple retires to the groom's room or hut and the party 
continues without them. In some areas of Afghanistan, a girl's 
virginity must still be demonstrated on her wedding night, and 
female relatives of the groom examine the bedding for evidence.* 
If a girl is not a virgin, she could be killed by the groom and his 
relatives, and her family would have to give a sister as 
replacement. (If a girl dies after the shirin i-griftan, her family may 
also have to produce a sister [or another female relative] as a re- 
.placement.) 

Divorce 



In spiteof the time, energy, and money expended on betrothals 
and weddings, divorce for the male is relatively easy. According to 
traditions sanctioned by Islam, all he has to do is repeat three 
times, "I divorce thee" (tu-ra talaq mekunam or ta talaqawan), 
dropping a stone each time to emphasize the finality of the action. 
If the wife's family bargained well during the wedding negotia- 
tions, a sizable amount of the dowry— plus compensation— will be 
awarded the divorcee. In urban areas, many court cases relate to 
the settlement of divorce actions. The main causes for divorce are 
barrenness in the wife (or no sons produced, only daughters), a 
nagging or ill-tempered wife , or failure to transmit the dowry to 
the husband's household. Family and public pressures, plus 
individual pride, make divorce infrequent. 

More commonly, a dissatisfied husband takes a second wife 
(ambok), sometimes with the first wife's approval. A man may 
also take a second wife to fulfill previous family commitments or 
to cement political alliances. Wealthy families sometimes become 
wealthier by linking in marriage. In addition, wealthy men have 
been known to pay other men to take unwanted sisteis (often 
unattractive or oyerbearing) as ambok. ^ 

In Aq Kupruk, a man with more than one wife always provides 
each with separate quarters in keeping with the equal treatment 
injunction in the Koran. Relationships between plural wives need 
not necessarily be antagonistic, agd many pairs jointly visit homes 
of friends and relatives and participate in sewing bees. 

The Damoclean-threat that a husband may take a second wife 
serves to keep wives in line. Newly married, young wives without 
sons feel particularly vulnerable, for, if their husbands take ambok, 
-their families lose prestige, the attitude of most first wives toward 
an ambok (who, after all, shares in the housework) can be best 
summarized with a laugh and a quote: "Well, if she is nice it's fun; 
if she's not, it's horrible!" Most ambok enter their new status with 
some trepidation, fearing the wrath of the first wife. Some obtain 
amulets (taav/iz), especially dried hoopoe heads and wolf claws, to 
guarantee the continued love and attention of the husbands, as 
well as assuring the sweet temper of the first wife in order to 
maintain peace and happiness in the household. 
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A divorced woman returns to her home, but she must leave all 
her children behind with the husband. If she is breast-feeding an 
infant, she must send it to her husband as soon as the child has 
been weaned. A man may remarry immediately after the divorce, 
but the divorced woman must wait three months (the traditional 
period is 100 days, by which time a pregnancy would be evident). 
The child of this pregnancy also goes to the husband, whether or 
not he is the biological father. 

A woman's family will help her obtain a divorce only under ex- 
treme conditions, such as a husband's sterility (seldom proved, 
however), excessive cruelty, or repeated, demonstrable adultery. 
<^ (Stories about women who chose suicide to divorce are repeated 
in Aq Kupruk, but no one knew of an actual case.) 

In contrast to the emphasis on premarital chastity, much extra 
marital activity occurs in rural Afghanistan, although heavy 
penalties result.* In former times, the couple could be stoned to 
death by the wife's husband and his relatives, but this tradition is 
gradually being replaced by divorce. 



Given the prevalence of extramarital activities, it may seem sur 
prising that few folktales denounce the practice. Most of the 
stories, especially those told by women, make the cuckolded male 
look silly— jand do not condemn the act. Several reasons may 
account for this. For example, many folktales condemn cowardice 
m battle, for cowardice, a public act, disgraces the group as well 
as the individual. Adultery, a private act, endangers group equilib- 
rium only when made public, when it discraces the husband, and 
by extension, potentially violates the property rights of his 
younger brothers, because of the levirate. So all the husband's 
immediate kinsmen become involved in a matter of honor and 
property, and, since violence is always just beneath the surface of 
the rural Afghan community, there are frequent explosions, 

The explanation may also rest on the simple Mological fact that 
a woman always knows sh^ is the mother of her children, but a 
man can never be really sure. In peasant tribal societies with un 
sanctioned but widespread adultery, acknowledged fatherhood is 
more important than biological fatherhood. By refusing t6 admit 
the existence of adultery Afghan rural folk perpetuate the group. 
But it requires that women faithfully play their enforced public role 
as inferiors. (They do, in fact, have little free choice in any matter 
except in their choice of a lover or lovers and women are often the 
aggressors in clandestine affairs.) 

Motherhood 

Wives become pregnant as quickly and as often as their hus 
bands can successfully impregnate them and only with the birth of 
a son does a wife finally attain the full status of woman. Infant 



"Two cases occurred in Aq Kupruk in 
1972, which illustrate the consequences 
of buch extramarital affairs. The first in 
volved a 24-year old Uzbak girl who left 
her hubband (an Uzbak farmer of about 
t)0) for a young Tajik man. The couple 
was not seen again but the old husband 
continued to visit the bazaar with the 
little boy his wife had borne five years 
prior, and asking, "Have you seen my 
Wife? She hasn't come home, and our 
son needs her." Many in Aq Kupruk 
laughed at the innocence of the Uzbak 
man, and even doubted that he was the 
true father of the bewildered child who 
accompanied him. 

The other case was a similar disappear 
ance of a young wife (20) from an older 
husband (a Tajik farmer of 40), but this 
time the woman's body was found muti 
lated on the river bank at Sholgara the 
next day. The husband, though congeni- 
tally crippled in one leg, was arrested 
and beaten on the feet (bastinado) by the 
police. Rather than confessing, he 
daimed that a wealthy man had taken 
his wife by force. The victim's mother 
insisted that her daughter was killed by 
her husband - because she had not 
borne children ~ and cried for more 
punishment of the farmer. Young 
women made charms from a quilt which 
had covered the victim, tp protect them 
from the same fate. But much of the vil- 
lage gossip after the event centered 
around the belief that the murdered girl 
had had several lovers, and that one be 
came jealous enough to kill her 
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Film Dialogue 

My yoiiug sou Hafiz died recently. Five of 
my children have died, two daughters and 
three sons. But I still have six children xoho 
are like brothers and sisters to nie. 

While children live, they are a joy for this 
world; and if any should die they will wait 
for lis in the next world. In. Heaven they 
will bring us water from the sacred pool 
.... And they will stand at the doors of 
hell to protect their parents from it, 

Kibrya's Mother 

*The experience of one Uzbak family is 
illustrative. The husband had married 
three limes. His first two wives died in 
childbirth; the three women collectively 
produced 23 children, of which five sur- 
vived to reach puberty, three daughters 
and two sons. 

Film Dialogue 

Our people ^..y it good to have lotb of 
children and that it h a sm to take medicine 
against liaving them. 

Kibrya's Mother 



mortality is high, with about 40 per cent dying before two years of 
age, mainly of chronic gastrointestinal diseases. Parents and rela- 
tives grieve when children die, but console themselves in the belief 
that children will prepare places for them in paradise. Maternal 
mortality is also high, chiefly from childbed fever, because few 
village midwives understand modern sanitary procedures.* Most 
rural women refuse to be helped in childbirth or even to be exam- 
ined by outsiders, particularly male doctors. And even if the 
woman did consent to be examined, her husband would probably 
prohibit it. 

Having produced several children, women in Aq Kupruk gener- 
ally want access to birth control techniques and medicines, but 
add: "Don't tell my husband!" (On a few occasions, both^ 
husbands and wives have confided their desire for birth control in- 
formation.) Women sometimes employ local, dangerous abortion 
techniques, using needles/v^rious berbal concoctions, or physical 
force to end the pregnap^y. ln rural areas such as Aq Kupruk, folk 
and religious beliefs regarding family planning are inseparable. 
Other literate Afghans are more concerned with Islam's 
compatibility with various birth contiOl methods: Traditionalists 
oppose birth control; Modernists favor at least certain techniques, 
particularly coitus interruptus. 

Barrenness is a terrible social stigma, and childless women often 
seek amulets from mullahs to make them fertile and pester visiting 
foreigners for magic medicines which will cause impregnation. 
People in Aq Kupruk, like most Afghans, believe that a man can 
never be sterile; the female is always at fault. One nonplussed 
woman in Aq Kupruk, married a second time but with several 
children by her first husband, could not understand why she failed 
to have any by her second husband. Suggestions that he might be 
sterile were greeted with horrified disbelief. 

After the birth of a child, women traditionally remain isolated for 
40 days, the period of womb purification and readjustment. All 
birth fluids and the afterbirth, considered unclean, are buried 
unceremoniously. Only the wife's mother, midwife, and close 
female relatives visit a new mother. But even in Aq Kupruk, 
women with a more modern outlook violate this rule. 

Widowhood 

A young widow's lot is difficult. She may be given to a brother 
of her deceased husband (the leyirate), possibly one much 
younger than herself. In many such situations, she will be a 
second wife. When no one wants the widow, as rarely happens, 
she will be sent back to her family, but her children remain with 
the husband's family. An elderly widow will probably be a grand- 
mother and will live with — and be protected by— her sons. Elderly 
childless widows have thR worst lot in the society, being reduced 
to live literally as beggars and village-supported charity cases. 
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A young widow. with brothers living nearby is fortunate, for they 
can protect her interests,, including preventing her from being 
forced into a marriage she objects to. As stated earlier, brother- 
sister relations are usually very close and intense. On several 
occasions in Aq Kupruk, wives fled home to their brothers for pro- 
tection from irate, unreasonable husbands. One such husband 
tried to get the district governor to force his wife to return to his 
home, but' the governor refused to intervene. 

One particularly lovely widow (about 30 years old) with an 
eleven-year-old son was being sought after by several men. A 
wealthy landowner from Zari offered afghanis 100,000 (top price) 
to her and her brother if she would marry him. She refused, 
because she did not want to be an ambok. Several other men had 
tried to marry her, but she consistently refused because, each 
time, her son objected. The eleven-year-old son was already en- 
gageoTto his mother's brother's two-year-old daughter, to save the 
widow from the responsibility for raising a high "bride-price" later. 
He looked on himself as head of the family, and did not want to 
despoil the memory of his father, dead only two years. The widow 
did want to remarry eventually, and in the meantime, her brother 
looked after her. She hoped that within another year her young 
son would become reconciled to a stepfather. 



Film Dialogue 

\NhaVs a poor icidoxv to do? 

One man offered me S2a)00, He loas from 

Zari, But I stud no. 

VV7/1/ i>hould I einbittet my life to become his 
$eco}id toife? 

All/ heart /,s kin^f and / (/;;/ its minister; 
wherever it ifoe$, I s^o, , 

Widow 




The women of Aq Kupruk have subordinate status in their 
world, but their lives are neither all drudgery nor lacking excite- 
ment. During the day in Aq Kupruk, the town, except^ing the bazaar, 
belongs to the women. Little happens" without their knowledge, 
abetted by an informal spy system operated by preteen boys and 
girls. At night, when weather permits, many women sleep on roof- 
tops and few incidents escape their notice. Ladders in each com- 
pound permit easy access to neighboring compounds and narrow 
lanes connect more distant points. Women sometimes take short 
cuts, crawling under small canal bridges which lead into the com- 
pounds and surprising the hosts. Village architecture helps insure On the rooftops of Aq kupruk 
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the women's privacy: the more affluent households have high- 
doors entering into a spacious courtyard, with a guesthouse to 
one side. Beyond this guest courtyard, and entered by another 
gate, another large courtyard unfolds, seen by few men outside 
the immediate family. 

Some women in Aq Kupruk wear the sack-like chadri while 
visiting other women, but its use is-limited to those few who have 
visited Mazar-i-Sharif, Shibarghan, or Kabul (mainly wiv^s of 
officials). Saadat, Khoja, and Tajik women wear the chadri] rarely 
the Uzbak. 

Most women wear a red-flowered or white shawl (chadar) 
. which not only protects the hair from dust but also may be used 
for many other purposes: babies can be wrapped in its folds and 
fed in privacy; small items can be tied in the corners and trans- 
ported; it can be worn comfortably in the fields while women work 
with men (the chadri cannot). Women wear colorful hats (arachin) 
distinctive in shape and desirn from the turban caps (kolah) of the 
men, underneath the chadsr and .the chadri. To remove the 
arachin in public is considered brazen, almost as bad as being seen 
with hair unbraided and flowing. 

The women are in constant movement throughout the town 
during the day. Hands are never idle, busy with household chores 
or crafts as they socialize. And there are frequent special outings: 
to birth, wedding, and death ceremonies; to a friend's melon fields 
for a day's.;picqteVta.neXr^^^^^^ where they have close rela- 

tives artd friends. 



♦Women often visit shrines, but seldom 
mosques. They pray, but seldom as a 
group. 



Film Dialogue 

last year we had many difficulties. Because 
of the drought food was scarce. We had to 
work very hard- but thanks to God and our 
king, this year has been good. 

Kibrya's Mother 



But the boredom, frustrations, and occasional mistreatment 
(particularly in urban areas) takes its psychological toll, and forms 
of hysteria (screaming, ripping off clothes in public, shouting 
obscenities, etc.) occur. Special shrines are devoted to the treat- 
ment and cure of such maladies.* The afflicted woman visits the 
shrine with close relatives and she generally responds quickly to 
the genuine concern of her family. 

In most families in Aq Kupruk, a warm, friendly- and often 
joking -relationship exists between man and wife. Together they 
play with the younger children and grandchildren as much as their 
chores will allow. They often insist on being photographed en 
famine. In addition, the entire family looks forward to tKe summer 
move to the yilaq to reap wheat and pick melons as a lark. 

The women often amuse themselves by making fun of and 
mimicking the men. Although women are divorced from the man's 
world in public, often the men will discuss important political 
events with their wives before they take their opinions to the town 
council (majlis). 
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Only, death' eventually gives women equality. Although a 
separate ritual sees them to the burial ground, the low anonymous 
mounds in the cemeteries keep their secrets. 



When I die do not weep for me. 
Let no wailer follow my bier. 
Only put dust on my grave, 
since my right side deserves no more 
dust than my left. 

Put neither wooden nor stone signs 

Upon my grave. 

When you have buried me 

sit on my grave for the time 

that the slaughter of a camel and 

the distribution of its meat would take — 

so that I may enjoy your company for a little v^hile.* 



* Modified after the translation of the 
last will of Amr bin al-As, by I. 
Goldziher, MusUm Studies, ed. by S.M. 
Stem, George Allen, and Unwin, 1967, 
p.232. Amr bin al-As was a contempo- 
rary of the Prophet Mohammad and 
noted as the conqueror of Egypt. 
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Beliefs 



AFGHAN NOMADS: 

THE MALDAR 



by LOUIS DUPREE 



Each spring f/?e maldar travel with their 
flocks of sheep and goats to the mountain 
grazing areas. In the fall they return to 
the lowlands for the winter. 

This Mohmand Pushtun group has traveled 
some 250 miles from the Turkestan Plains 
to the high grasslands of the Central 
Hindu Kush. 

With their return journey almost ended they 
camp near the village of Aq Kupruk. They 
sell sheep and goats in the bazaar and buy 
flour and other supplies before continuing 
on their way. 

Maldar means "owners of property/' and to the nonsedentary 
peoples of northern Afghanistan and elsewhere, property refers to 
large flocks of sheep and goats. Such flocks can be supported by 
seasonal movements to the fresh grazing areas, while sedentary 
farmers must limit their stock according to the constraints of local 
grasslands. The maldar are therefore proud of their way of life. To 
them, settlements in a year-round home is associated with failure 
and old age, so that despite the government's efforts to encour- 
age such settlement, nomad caravans continue their yearly migra- 
tions between winter and summer quarters (called quishlaq and 
yilaq, respectively). Twice a year about 1,500 tents of maldar 
(about 7,500 people) pass through the town of Aq Kupruk. 

The Mohmand Pushtun group which departed from Zari for Aq 
Kupruk on August 4 is one of six segments which gather at the 
tribe's traditional yilaq in the Siah Band Mountains. Altogether 
about one-half of the 5-600 Mohmands leave the quishlaq near 
Bagh-i-Koland (Garden of Koland) each May for the annual trek, 
while others tend the homiB region in the plains. Different mem- 
bers of the tribe make the journey each year so that all the younger 
people will periodically have a chance to live the nomad life. 



On the Move 

Maldar groups string out like armies of ants along the narrow 
trails of Afghanistan, splitting with military precision into two seg- 
ments where the mountains become too rocky and narrow to 
accommodate both flocks and pack animals.The young warriors 
then stump along the higher loess-covered grassy slopes with 
grazing sheep and goats, while the baggage train of camels, cattle. 
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horses, donkeys, oider men, women, and prepubescent children 
plods along the main, lower trail. 

Loaded with 300 pounds in these mountains and 400 in the 
plains, the camels shuffle along with the unconcern of their 
species, secure in the knowledge that they alone, of all creatures, 
know the hundredth name of Allah. Their wooden packs creafj 
with each step, laden with such goods as tents, poles, pots, pans, 
five-gallon kerosene containers, kerosene lamps, wooden and 
leather storage boxes, musical instruments, and iron cooking 
trivets. Small children, calves, lambs, kids, puppies, and chickens 
tied on top of the loads bob and weave in time with the movement 
of the humps. Ropes linking each camel by its iron cheek-bit to the 
tail of its precedessor hold the caravan together. 

The donkeys, and even cattle, also serve as beasts of burden, 
while large, well-trained, mastiff-like dogs accompany both the 
upper and lower trail groups. Khans (chiefs) and their sons ride 
horses, prestige animals which seldom feel any burden but the 
weight of a man (or possibly a pregnant woman). 
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The nomadic w.Qmens' headshawls, 
bordered with a heavy band of gold 
^ braid, are worn without a cap under- 
neath. In addition to heavy silver orna- 
ments ( tikka), long strands of white glass 
beads are also popular. The nomadic 
dress style mcludes a yoke heavily em- 
broidered or ornamented with gold and 
silver braid. 



Maldar women often ride the camels, wearing their best 
clothing 'and jewelry whije traveling. They decorate their camels 
with brightly colored trappings, and drape valued rugs or cloth 
over the saddles to create a kaleidoscopic .impression ^that arouses 
the envy of townswomen in every village through which they pass. 
Coins of various denominations and dynasties are sewn into the 
women's clothing, making then walking banks. Woman-stealing 
is consequently as much a fiscal as a- sexual goal. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan and His Mohmand 

After their 15-hour trip from Zari, the Mohmand Pushtun group 
pitched tents near Aq Kupruk in the light of early morning. Gen- 
erally traveling in late afternoon and through the^night to avoid 
the punishing August sun, they stay about three days at each 
town to trade and to water their animals before continuing. 
Mohammad Ismail Khan, as chief of this group (and of all six of the 
groups which frieet at the Mohmand yilaq), must plan these 
moves with military precision, because many groups and hundreds 
of thousands of sheep and goats thread their way aldng the same 
routes each year, In the Aq Kupruk area alone, about 450,000 
sheep and goats (about 2 per cent of the estimated total of 22 
million sheep and 3 million goats in Afghanistan), 10;500 camels 
(about 8.5 per cent of the total 3 million), and unnumbered 
thousands of donkeys pass through twice a year. About 55 days 
elapse fPom the time the first group arrives in July, until the last 
departs, but the period c^f maximu m concentration of maldar in this 
area is mid-August, when reaping is at a peak ahd surplus 
wheat can be purchased in the bazaar. During the visit of Ismail 
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Mffidar Groups. Shofy^ra to Aq Kupruk (6 Aug, 1972) 

(Number of •apartt* group* in clrciat) 
Baikh 



Allzai Durrani Pvthtuni 




Sholgara 
Number ol Tents per group 



5 ^Mohmand Pushtun 



Mohmand PuthMn 

0 



Sulaiman Khei 
Ghlizal Puthtun (3) 



lliai Durrani pushtun(D 



Zari 



Sketch' by Afghan Bu'-eau Consulting 
Architects and Engineers N A SABERl 



Khan's group in August 1972, 21 separate camps consisting of 151 
tents (ahjout 750 people), and about 50,000 sheep and goats were 
counted within 40 kilometers of Aq Kupruk, excluding several 
gypsy-like bands. Camp sizes ranged from two to 18 tents, 
averaging eight to nine; with an average of five people per tent. 
Twenty-six of the 151 tents were within 30 minutes walking 
distance of Aq Kupruk (see sketch). 

Ismail K-han's group consisted of seven tents, 2,000 sheep and 
goats, 50 camels, five adult males, six teenage boys (also con- 
sidered adults by the group), 22 women anfl unmarried girls past 
puberty, and two infants (girl and boy), both born in the yilaq in 
June. 

Women do most of the work in setting up the maldar camps, 
but the men do pitch in and lift the heavier items. Everyone knows 
his or her job in this age-graded society. While^oung girls take 
care of the infants, the younger boys look^after the dogs, and 
observe Xhe loading and unloading of anirpils, learning as they 
help out. They graduate first to loading donkeys alone, then, as 
Teenagers, to camels. Only when they can handle the camels do 
they become fully recognized as men. 

In the early morning and late afternoon, the flocks were led past 
Aq Kupruk to the BaIkh River for watering. Incredible sights and 
sounds arose when the sheep and goats moved in single file 
toward the river, the still air cracking with the metallic echo of tiny 
hooves as the flocks followed their large, intelligent shahbuz (lead 
or "king goat"). Shepherds sang, sheep baaed, dogs barked, 
donkeys brayed — all was bedlam until the watering began. Still- 
ness returned as the animals drank, then gradually clustered about 
their respective shahbuz until the shepherds and dogs moved 
them out, passing another flock that tapped its way to the water 
as they climbed back to their grazing. Back on the hills, the sheep 
clustered in starburst patterns as each animal attempted to stand 
in the shade of. another. . 




Ihit shahbuz and his herd. 
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Film Dialogue 

/ can't afford to >end mu cUildieii to bC^iool, 
...ifl did ... 

. . . the >dwol would ahi\iif> wajit mete 
money . . . 

One month money for fuel . . , 
next month money for unndows. 

If my children go to school . . . 
xoho will uwik with me? 

Mohammad Ismail Khan 



At night, the young warriors and dogs kept watch. The men 
sing songs of love and war; they plot raids. They talk of their hunts 
with falcons and tazi (Afghan hounds), which they do not con- 
sider dogs (by custom, most Muslims consider dogs unclean). 
Across the stillness could be heard the singing of other warriors, 
and the sheep seemed to know the sounds of their own 
shepherds' voices. At times, the shepherds entered into song 
competition. One would sing a familiar couplet; another from 
across the valley would supply the succeeding couplet. Improvisa- 
tion is encouraged and insults in sexual double-entrendre are 
commonly flung at each other. Many are variations on the 
Pushtun couplet: "A young boy with a bottom like a peach sits 
across the river-and I can't swim." Others describe in graphic 
detail the myriad possibilities of love-making between man and 
woman, man and man, and man and animal. Such earthiness 
comes naturally to those who live on the land, whether nomads or 
farmers. 

While the men play at being men, the women make and repair 
the tents; cook; make butter, ghee and cheeses; weave and sew; 
make felt; bear the children, and help raise them. In spite of their 
heavy work load, ma/cfer women live relatively freer lives than their 
village counterparts, and influence most decisions concerning the 
group. 

Both men and women feel their nomadic way of living, while 
threatened b</ the forces of change, is generally superior to that of 
sedentary townspeople. Since most of them return to their own 
land after traveling throughout the summer, they feel they have 
the best of both worlds. Though Mohammad Ismail Khan 
complained of the harsh life of the nomad and spoke with passion 
about government neglect and lassitude, he would not change his 
way of life. He put it beautifully: "Those who have both land and 
sheep live like kings." 
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Film Dialogue 

Thoi>e tn poiver do not bclic htrdin;^ h im- 
portant. 

The govemmcfit sny^ "He's a Maldar, he 
cannot be trusted " 

Man if present petition^ . . . 

but officials do not listen 

I ask myself . . . 
why keep a herd? 

M.I.K. 



The present government of Afghanistan has a different opinion 
of nonsedentary people. The maldar have proved difficult to 
control in the past, and have often tipped the scales decisively in 
regional squabbles or fights for the throne. Few maldar pay taxes, 
many engage in smuggling, almost none perform national service. 
Because the state ownsiall uncultivated land in Afghanistan, it has 
the potential ability to encourage or force the maldar to give up 
their nomadic lives by prohibiting grazing in their traditional yilaq 
areas. And because political power appears to be shifting away 
from the maldar, the government is increasingly more able to 
realize this potential. 

Many nomad groups have already settled to some degree, 
usually for more complex social and economic reasons than mere 
political pressure. Therefore a typology of the nonsedentary 
peoples of Afghanistan is in order. Generally speaking, the non- 
sedentary peoples can be divided into three categories, based on 
economy and settlement patterns: nomadic, seminomadic, and 
semisedentary. 



Nomads. Few fully nomadic groups exist in Afghanistan, ex- 
cluding the nonherding gypsies and itinerant gangs of workers. 
True nomads are herdsmen who travel constantly, searching for 
grass along culturally and historically predetermined routes, who 
depend large!/ on their flocks for their economic well-being, even 
though some may own land. There are three types of nomadic 
movement: (Da generally horizontal pattern with forage centers 
at oases: (2) biannual long-distance moves between winter and 
summer camps made by a// members of a fully nomadic group. 
These migrations are vertical as well as horizontal, because the 
route moves from lowland plains to high pasturelands; and (3) a 
basically vertical pattern, like that of the small groups of Kirghiz in 
the Pamir Mountains of Afghanistan, who move seasonally up and 
down with their sheep, goats, yaks, and Bactrian (two-humped) 
camels. 

Seminomads. Seminomads are herdsmen who do some 
farming. Unuer this definition, less than 50 per cent of the whole 
group remains behind to farm in the qishlaq (winter quarters). 

Semisedentary groups. These are farmers who also practice 
extensive herding, but more than 50 per cent of the group remains 
behind to farm. The rest travel with the herds on the annual migra- 
tions. This category also includes farmers who seasonally move 
with their families from villages to highland fields a few hours 
away, where lalmi (unirrigated) wheat and other highland crops 
are grown. 

For years, most sources have estimated a population of about 2 
million nonsedentary Afghans, close to the true figure if all the 
above categories are included; the bulk are, like Mohammad 
Ismail's group, seminomads evolving toward semisedentarism. 
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This trend at first created some in-group tensions, because 
none of the young men wanted to remain behind to farm. Those 
left behind continued to live in tents, but gradually ^incipient 
farmers would dig shallow pits inside the tent for cooler comfort 
and construct pise (pressed mud) walls around the outside edges 
for protection against the wind. The wall grew higher, the tent was 
pulled down, a yvood-beamed roof went up, and a mud hut was 
created. As this process occurred, more and more of the group 
became involved in agriculture, and a semisedentary pattern 
evolved; i.e., more than 50 per cent remained in the qishlaq to farm 
in summer. 

Today, few groups live in tents in winter; most move into huts. 
When the groups that are to acconripany the flocks move out, they 
often dismantle their roofs and store the beams with kinsmen or 
friends to prevent theft of the scarce wood. 

While estimates suggest that the population of maldar in all 
categories has been relatively unchanged for several generations, 
this balance maintained through time may be deceptive. Although 
the grasslands can support only a specific number pf livestock, the 
human population has probably increased, and the surplus popu- 
lation has been 'siphoned off, at least seasonally .and particularly 
since World War II, to work in the cities or on regional develop- 
ment projects. 




It was the major population shifts occurring throughout the 
reign of Amir Abdur Rahman (1880-1901), that brought many of 
the present maldar groups to Northern Afghanistan. Dissident 
Pushtun and Baluch groups, both sedentary and nonsedentary, 
were forcibly moved to northern Afghanistan from their natural 
habitat south of the Hindu Kush. Other groups (especially the 
Durrani tribe of Abdur Rahman) moved north voluntarily (with 
adequate economic inducements) to settle along the frontier as a 
- buttress against Czarist Russian encroachments. As the non- 
sedentary peoples established new routes of migration^ (not 
always peacefully), they introduced intensive trade in the central 
mountains for the first time, and a series of symbiotic patterns 
developed. 

BEST COPY AVAeSLE 




A Dog Barks, The Caravan Passes 
(Old Proverb) 

In 1972, the first maldar to stop outside Aq Kupruk on return 
from their summer pasturelands arrived on the morning of July 26, 
and the last departed on September 4. (In 1965, the first group 
arrived on July 12. The later the maldar leave the mountain 
pasturelands, the better the year for both grazing and crops, 
which indicates sufficient water for that particular year.) During 
this season the loess-covered hills surrounding Aq Kupruk are 
usually capped with sheep and goats, huddled together in the heat 
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of the day. Many maldar groups camp near the freshly reaped 
wheat fields, which are also good for grazing. This traffic leaves 
hill summits and other areas bald of grass, but also tends to cover 
the ground with manure that is used as fertilizer and fuel by the 
townspeople. When plowed under in the wheat fields, the manure 
replaces much of the nitrogen lost through previous cultivation. 
This is one basic level of the complex symbiosis between the 
maldar and the settled townspeople. 

Economic symbiosis, When.the maldar come to the town, they 
sell livestock, milk and milk products ji.e., cheeses, yogurt, butter- 
milk, ghee or clarified butter, and roghon'i-dumbah — \aTd 
rendered from the tail of the fat-tailed sheep), leatherwork, skins, 
and rugs in the bazaars through which they pass; in return they 
purchase grains, flour, vegetables, fruits, nuts, and other items 
from the villagers. In this manner, the diets of both sedentary and 
nonsedentary populations are supplemented. 

Many maldar also raise the famous qarakul {mistakenly called 
"Persian Lamb") lambskins for export. Lambs are slaughtered 
unceremoniously at birth to obtain the finest skins of black, 
brown, gray and the highly prized Uo the Afghans) golden color. 
The patrician broadtail is created when the unborn lamb is "from 



The bazaar in Aq Kupruk. 
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its mother's womb untimely ripped," killing both. Overseas tastes 
vary in time. In 1968, for example, the international market bought 
30 per cent gray and 70 per cent black. Afghanistan therefore lost 
much of the market for two reasons: (1) inferior curing, dusting, 
and grading of skins; (2) the Soviet Union and South Africa spe- 
cialized in black skins. In 1973, the percentages had reversed (70 
per cent gray; 30 per cent black), and since the Afghans had better 
quality gray, their share of the world market jumped considerably. 
Improvement in the quality of Afghan skins had been the direct 
result of the efforts of the Afghan Karakul Institute, founded in 
July 1966. 

In smaller villages, maldar often trade or sell other goods orig- 
inally purchased in town and city bazaars: cloth, iron implements, 
sandals, tea, sugar, gur (unrefined molasses), guns, ammunition, 
and (recently) transistor radios and batteries. The transistor radio 
has broadened the international and national horizons of the non- 
literate Afghan. Regional news and local rumors still spread by 
word of mouth, however. 

In Aq Kupruk, maldar usually buy wheat when they pass 
through in harvest season, for their own use and to sell in other 
towns they will visit. The last group of maldar to arrive in Aq 
Kupruk in 1972, for example, purchased all the surplus wheat they 
could find in the bazaar. A seven-tent group of Mohammadzai 
(subsection of Barakzai Durrani Pushtun) who winter near. Baikh 
resold most of the grain in BaIkh and Mazar-i-Sharif as winter pro- 
gressed. 



Film Dialogue 

How can a poor man buy irrigated laud in 

our country? 

It IS too expensive. 

If God sends rain . . . 

. highland wheat will grow. 
If not, we have nothing. 
Irrigated land is good land, but there s not 
enough of it in Afghanistan. 

MAX. 



Villagers sometimes borrow money at high interest rates from 
the wealthier maldar in order to meet the expenses of such rituals 
and celebrations as birth, circumcision, marriage, and death. In 
addition, poorer farmers purchase goods on credit. 

The collecting of debts as the maldar return through the 
debtor's village often leads to violence. If a small landowner 
cannot pay his debts, as the interest accumulates annually and the 
principal remains unpaid, he may lose his land title to the maldar. 
Then the farmer becomes a tenant, paying annual rent to the new 
owner. Usually, however, the maldar prefers to keep the farmer in 
debt, and not take title to the land. Whenever a farmer loses his 
land, the situation becomes and remains volatile, so the maldar 
collects as much as he can annually, and gives the farmer hope of 
eventually repaying his debts. Sometimes, however, if the farmer 
does raise enough money (usually through off-season work in 
towns and cities), the maldar may refuse to accept payment, par- 
ticularly if he already has title to the land. The farmer may resist, 
but unless he belongs to a stronger tribal or ethnic unit, the maldar 
may drive him away, and hire other tenants to farm the land — or 
even leave some of his own maldar kinsmen on the land. This 
pattern of displacement at least partly accounts for some of the 
twentieth century rural-urban migration. 
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In 1972, none of the farmers in the vicinity of Aq Kupruk were in 
debt to maldar, although many owed money to local shopkeepers 
and large landholders. 
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In the area where Mohammad Ismail's group spends the sum- 
mers, the Durrani, a wealthier maldar group, also own some 
farming land which belonged previously to local Aimaq villagers, 
who had borrowed large sums from the Durrani and then 
defaulted. 

Theg^rau system of mortgage is another form of indebtedness 
which offers the maldar an opportunity to collect wheat rather 
than cash. A farmer will borrow a certain number of afghanis and, 
in return, the maldar collects about one-half of the wheat crop, 
until the debtor can repay the principal. Most outright barter 
occurs during the summer: wool for wheat; or roghan for wheat. 

In addition, local villagers are often hired by maldar to watch 
over their flocks, and some shepherds, hired by and traveling with 
the maldar, will even bccasionally hire villagers for at least part of 
the time in the yilaq. 

Ecological symbiosis. Sheep and particularly goats have long 
been connected with overgrazing in the sheepman versus cattle- 
man folklore of the American West. Recent researches, however, 
indicate that overgrazing usually occurs when nomadic groups are 
forced to settle down and their flocks become trapped in specific 
localities. 



"In analyzing cases of such damage a^ )und the world, one can 
see that too many animals are kept too long at one spot because 
the population are sedentary. As government actions are imping- 
ing on the range and style of the traditional nomad, the lesGons of 

the recent past should be remembered. "*Competition with older Tanar, M T and] T Milton (eds.) The 
sedentary populations also complicates competition for land with Cnt/t^i. TcJiUolc^ih Natural Histor> 
struggles for regional political power. Press, 1972. 



In northern Afghanistan, the maldar and' their flocks are still 
mobile, and serve as the perpetuators of marginal grasslands. As 
they move from one hillside grassland to another, sheep and goats 
do not overgraze, but in reality deposit tons of fertilizing manure. 
Withdraw this natural fertilizer from the marginal grasslands, and 
soil banks which have existed for centuries become unsupported 
semideserts or deserts. Force the nomads to settle in specific 
valley grasslands, usually their qishlaq, as happened during the 
grandiose Soviet scheme to make Kazakhstan bloom, and their 
flocks will not only overgraze, but as a result of the ecological dis-^ 
ruptions, die out. 

In spite of this and other examples of the disastrous effect of 
man's interference with specific cultural-ecological symbiotic 
patterns, well-meaning advisers— American, Russian, UNDP, 



Film Dialogue 

Only God knoxos koto ffinu^ people are 
landless . . . xoandering hungry and 
thirsty. 

M.I.K. 
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A lorry arrives in Aq Kupruk. 



Film Dialogue 

God has been kind to me, I have four sons. 
One looks after his sheep . . . 
. . . the others xvork with wie . , . 
. . . and sometimes ivith other people. 

M.I.K. 



along with foreign-trainedJAfghans — having learned no lessons 
from the experience of otfiers, recommend settling the nomads. 
Hopefully, saner heads will prevail and permit the continued 
logical evolution from norjiadism to seminomadism and eventually 
to semisedentarism. (Apparently no group has become completely 
sedentary.) Thi<> is not to say that intelligently conceived and 
implemented programs to supplement land reclamation, as well as 
improved agricultural practices, could not benefit both villagers 
and maldar. 

Drought is an environmental factor that has accelerated settle- 
ment among the maldar, at times dramatically, because of the loss 
of livestock. The droughts of 1970-71 wiped out a large portion of 
the Mohmand's flocks which usually grazed in the central moun- 
tains. Fortunately, the Mohmand of Ismail Khan and their flocks 
were able to move back across the Siah, Band early both years 
(June)-, and stayed constantly on the. move, returning to the 
qishlaq by August 1. In spite of this, they lost about 20 per cent of 
their sheep and goats. Many sedentary and nonsedentary peoples 
in the regions most affected by drought lost as much as 90 per 
cent of their flocks, often through a combination of selling at high 
prices to speculators from Kabul early in the drought and then 
being forced to eat the rest to survive. * 

Among those hardest hit by the droughts were some smaller 
groups who lost their entire flocks and either attached themselves 
to larger groups as hamsaya (clients) or hired themselves out as 
shepherds. While many of these nomads have been forced at least 
temporarily to settle, evidence now clearly indicates that nomads 
settle down only if they have lost their flocks; and even then, xhey 
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usually prefer to work for others as shepherds— or seasonal agri- 
cultural laborers— 'in the hope of earning enough money to buy a 
small herd to begin again, rather than settling on a farm. At the 
other extreme, wealthy maldar may own land (and even buy 
tractors) and eventually build qalah (fortress-type, walled com- 
pounds! in the qishlaq, but will nake the annual trek as long as 
they are physically able. 

An interesting sidelight to the drought disaster was that several 
nonsedentary groups bought or hired lorries to move at least part 
of their flocks to search for grass outside the affected areas. The 
pattern is not totally new, because as early as the late 195.0s, some 
nomads had purchased lorries which they used to transport goods 
during the off-movement seasons to supplement their incomes. 
Then, during times of migration, they moved some heavy 
baggage, older people, and young children by lorry along the main 
roads to points near their yilaq. Thiols still rare, however; motor 
vehicle traffic is precluded by migration routes through the central 
mountains and by the seasonal floods. 

The post-World War II road network has made it possible for 
trucks to transport most agricultural and nonagricultural items 
sold in town bazaars and in the countryside zones of relatively 
easy accessibility. As the road network improved, the Afghan gov- 
ernment encouraged the nonsedentary caravaneers (now obsolete 
along the main roads) to buy trucks and continue hauling goods, 
but in motor vehicles rather than on camels. As a result, many' 
trucking and transport companies are owned by wealthy maldar 
khans. ^ 

Sociopolitical patterns. Forced migrations to the north in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries brought about shifts in social 
and political patterns that still affect nomad-villager relations. 
Initially the government granted land to many of the groups forced 
north and encouraged others to migrate voluntarily. Many were 
farmers, but most transplanted ma/t/ar preferred tq continue their 
nomadic^existence, although a few did adopt seminomadism. 

The nonsedentary (nigrants caused changes in the villages 
through which they passed, made accommodations with other 
maldar as they sbught to establish rights to summer pasturelands 
and reached arrangements with villages adjacent to their winter 
quarters. Often the adjustments were viole and some of the 
feuds engendered then occasionally flare up today. Enmities still 
exist with the Uzbak, Tajik, and Hazara, who owned much of the 
land granted to the maldar. 

Tribal, feudal warfare in Afghanistan has many positive func- 
tions, unlike depersonalized, sophisticated civilized warfare with 
its potential for mass murder. Students of violence often ignore 
the relationship between leisure time and warfare in the ecological 
cycle of past and present peasant-tribal societies: 
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The link between Norman warfare and Victorian foxhunting is 
perfect.... Look at the Norman myths about legendary 
figures like the Angevin kings. From Wiliiam the Conqueror to 
Henry the Third, they indulged in warfare seasonally. The 
season came around, and off they went in splendid armour 
which reduced the risk of injury to a foxhunter's minimum. 
Look at the decisive battle of Brenneville in which a field of 
*T.H. While, The Once and Future King. 900 knights took part, and only three were killed.^ 
Dell Printing, December 1964, p. 2i&5. 

\ In nonliterate societies (and literate as well?), tensions within 
the group account for much external aggression. During the peak 
agricultural season, or when nomads are on the move, everyone is 
) busy. In spite of this, tensions rise within the group, but work 
' tends to sublimate the incipient violence; in fact, such tensions 
may actually //icrease the work rate by diverting energy to the task 
at hand. Often, intense rivalries spring up between brothers and 
male cousins, who are always real or potential rivals for the hands 
of the limited number of female cousins. Even the term for intense 
hatred in Pashto is tuburghanay, derived fronn the root tubur, 
cousin. (However, since most Pushtun cannot read or write, they 
deny any connection between the two words.) 

On the off-economic seasons, long hours of boredom can result 
in violence. Folktales can be told and folksongs can be sung only 
so many times; working gear can be repaired for only so long. No 
movies exist in the countryside, nor do friendly neighborhood 
bars. The transistor radio grows boring. Suppressed violence 
needs an outlet./ How much better for group survival if this 
violence can be channeled away from the camp or village, in a 
process of externalizing internal aggressions. Relatively few 
people are killed in feudal vyarfare, and the safety valve aspect 
cannot be underestimated. Group unity, threatened by personal 
violence, is maintained, and the bored human mind has an outlet 
for its passions. 

Shifts in marriage patterns both promote evolution away from 
nomadism and reflect the changes that have occurred. The pre- 
ferred female mate in Afghan society is the father's brother's 
daughter, or as near that relationship as possible, or the father's 
brother's son. Only a limited number of brides and grooms were 
available in the groups sent north, so prospective bridegrooms (or 
their go-betweens, wasta) periodically returned to the land of their 
fathers south of the Hindu Kush in search of marriageable rela- 
tives. The southerners, however, were reluctant to give daughters 
to men, no matter how close the blood ties, who lived literally 
hundreds of miles from their hearths. Links of rights and obliga- 
tions, locally valid and functioning, were broken; and often the 
bride-seekers returned north without brides. Very quickly the 
Pushtun and Baluch eligible males began to take non-Pushtun or 
non-Baluch wives, particularly Tajik and Uzbak. Rarely— if 
ever— did a Pushtun woman marry a non-Pushtun. This mild mis- 
cegenation affected the political patterns between them. 
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Initially, the Pushtun and Baluch groups held jirgah (Pashto term 
for camp or village council) separate from the local majlis {term 
used in north). Gradually, however, joint sessions were held to 
discuss water rights and distribution, and to settle local disputes 
over grazing, women, etc. The Pushtun dominated the proceed- 
ings, and by the civil war of 1928-29, Pushtun dominance in most 
of the Turkestan plains and foothills was accepted. Pushtun ele- 
ments dominated the first 11 Parliaments after the 1931 Constitu- 
tion; theoretically elected, they were actually appointed by the 
government. A challenge to this dominance arose during the con- 
stitutional period from 1964-1973, and the two elections held in 
1955 and 1969 saw a rise in the number of non-Pushtun repre- 
sentatives sent to Parliament from the north. A close look at devel- 
opments in the village and regional power structures will help to 
explain this decline in maldar political strength. 

BEST C3PY AWIIABIE 




Main street in Aq Kupruk. 



Aq Kupruk and the Afghan Government 

The geographic location of Aq KuDruk made it an important 
commercial and political center on the main north-south route of 
northern Afghanistan for centuries. The trail along the Baikh River 
leads from old BaIkh— the ancient Bactra, called the Mother of 
Towns— to Bamiyan, another well-known religious and commer- 
cial center of the Kushan (Buddhist) period. The seminomadic 
peoples still traveling these old routes, over terrain unsuited for 
motor traffic, have benefitted Aq Kupruk's political status. 
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But the town was demoted by a 1961 administrative shift, Buina 
Qara, renamed Sholgara, became capital of a subprovince (Wolus 
Wali) of the same name and Aq Kupruk became center of the 
district. 

In 1964, a complete overhaul of the administrative system of 
Afghanistan occurred, creating 28 new provinces in an attempt to 
decentralize and speed up economic and political development. 
The provinces varied greatly in size; the more accessible the area 
to roads and telecommunications, the smaller the province. Geo- 
graphic regions with forbidding zones of relative inaccessibiiity 
were the largest and least populous. Both Aq Kupruk and 
Sholgara remained in the shrunken Baikh Province (formerly 
called Mazar-i-Sharif Province) after the realignment, but in 1972 
the district governor's staff no longer had a judge. It consisted of 
, - r - • C six police plus a commandant, a lax collector, a statistician-clerk, a 

liSAJlAV^A * * telephone operator, and a battery-powered telephone. 

Subprovincial and district governors have controlled their 
administrative units with few checks from the center. Often, they 
act like little tyrants, frustrated because they were away from 
Kabul (or other urban centers). For example, in 1962 the people of 
Aq Kupruk genuinely hated the district governor (alakadar), c 
Mohammadzai (lineage of the former royal family) Durrani 
Pushlun, He had the Pushtun's classic contempt for all non- 
Pushtun, and slapped around anyone who displeased him. He 
would sit by the window of his office and fire his pistol across the 
river to frighten the villagers. 

In 1965 Aq Kupruk's alakadar, whom people liked, decided to 
have a three-day Jeshn (Independence Day Festival) but was 
opposed by his Pushtun police commandant on the grounds that 
his five-man police force could not control large crowds. The 
alakadar held the long celebration, which was without incident, 
and gained in popularity. 



The alakadar in 1972 was almost a carbon copy of the 1962 
version. He held the local people in contempt, and his constantly 
flaring temper always meant boxed ears. He was a Durrani 
Pushtun of the Barakzai subtribe and had been in government 
since graduating from high school. Though he had traveled only 
as far as Peshawar outside Afghanistan, he had served as alakadar 
in the provinces of Kandahar, Taliqan, Uruzgan, Kunduz, Ghazni, 
Paktya Ningrahar, Laghman, Baghlan, and Samangan. His family 
lived in Mazar-i-Sb-^rif and in 1972 visited him almost every week 
on Friday. His office hours were quite flexible, usually from about 
9 A.M. to 1 P.M. in the summer, and he held court under two large 
chenar trees high over the river bank. The alakadar had been in Aq 
Kupruk only eight months as of August 1972, and he was hoping 
for an early transfer. The people of Aq Kupruk Shared this hope. 
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The Village Power Structure ' j^* 

Distrust of the central government is thus one traditionat char- 
acteristic of politicai atiitudes in Aq Kupruk. In fact, villagers are 
fundamentally noncooperative creatures outside of their own 
immediate kin groups. They will build farm-to-market roads and 
bridges, or improve regionally oriented irrigation systenns if forced 
to do so by the government or paid for labor rendered, either in 
kind or cash. Only those who benefit directly will help with the 
annual cleaning and repairing of main canals on either side of the 
river. Seldom can villagers be persuaded to work for what to them 
• is an abstract goal, which may be beneficial only for future genera- 
tions. They want to benefit now. The town's loose-knit power 
structure works to perpetuate this noncooperation while keeping 
the central government from interfering. 



The headman in Aq Kupruk is called qaryahdar* Theoretically, 
he is elfected every three years, but approval by the central govern- 
ment is mandatory and this limits the number of potential candi- 
dates. By local tradition, a Tajik usually— though not always— 
alternates with an Uzbak. The headman is the main link between 
the people of Aq Kupruk and government officials, as well as with 
outsiders who come into the area. Assisting the qaryahdar arfe the 
"ward leaders," usually referred to as arbob, all influential men in 
their physical prime {40s-50s), informally accepted by various 
sections of the village. Four of the seven arbob in 1972 had been 
previously elected qaryahdah. Their poWer is based on personal 
wealth (land, livestock, shops, and, increasingly important, cash to 



*In other partb of Afghanistan, the com- 
mon term is malik. 



Annual repair and clearing of canal feed- 
ing mill alongside Balkh River. 
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lend) and'charisma. The number of arbob varies from time to time 
for a strong m'bn may not have a strong son or relative to replace 
him, and his family and group may gravitate under the political 
wing of afiother arbob. The arbob represent their immediate rela- 
tives and neighbors and often accompany the qaryahdar to gov- 
ernment offices if the matter under consideration involves their 
"wards." 

The people of Aq Kupruk recognize an informal majlis-hrish-h 
safidan (literally the terms mean "white bear'ds") consisting of 
four Saadat elders\to whom they take problems concerning land 
or water disputes, ^ebt repayment, family squabbles, and other 
disagreements which they wish to hide from*the government: In 
fact, the ideal is to prevent government involvement in all but 
serious outrages which threaten to disrupt the group,, such as . * 
murders and reneging on large debts. 

Another recent village institution is the "gang," loosely referred 
to as muzdur (workers, or a work group), led by a dawaq. Several 
such gangs exist in Aq Kupruk, rivaling the influence of the "white 
beards." This new political manifestation began to take form 
during the mid-1950s, when the Afghan military,* as part of its 
modernization process, reached farther afield to draft young men. 
Young villagers were also influenced by the government while 
participating in large-scale development projects and while 
attending secular schools, which dangled new ideas and aspira- 
tions before them. 

The dawaq are consulted informally by the qarayahdar and the 
arbob when special work (like cleaning and repairing the canal) is 
to be done, and they bring their gangs together to help out. 

In the 1965 and 1969 elections, the various "gangs" began to 
show their strengths and supported the winning candidates. In 
1965, a Pushtun from Kishindi was elected wakil (representative to • 
the Wolesi Jirgah, Lower House of Parliament); a Pushtun from 
Mazar-i-Sharif became Senator for Baikh Province to the Mesh- 
rano Jirgah, Upper House. In 1969, however, an Uzbak from 
Sholgara became became waki/; and a Tajik from BaIkh, Ser}mor^ 
The true local power elite began to emerge from behind the nrmd' 
curtain. When elections are held under the Republic's nevATdonsti- 
tution, the gangs, in association with the rising urban middle class, 
may continue to shift local power away from its traditional, kin- 
oriented base, but opposition will be stiffer than ever as the rural 
establishment feels itself threatened. 

The Maldar and the Government 

What does this shift toward government influence in the 
villages mean for the maldarl It could bring tighter organization to 
the towns than the present kin-based structures allow, and thus 
provide more formidable opposition to the nomadic peoples on 
certain important issues. Experience has shown, for example, that 
when villagers have strong local organizations under equally 
strong leaders, they can force the maldar to shift their migration 
, routes. Such,an incident occurred west of Ghazni in the eastern 
< \^ ^ ' M l^aza^ajat in 1972. A group of Pushtun nomads paid 20,000 



*The Afghan army, air force, police, 
■gendarmerie, and labor corps essentially 
consist of conscripts. 
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The maldar camp. 



•afghanis for grazing rights on theiiilly meadows west of an Hazara 
village. As the flocks of the sedentary Hazara grew, the local 
populace decided to re.claim the meadows. Jh^jnajfis (council) 
collected afghanis 20,000, gave it to the ma/dar and asked them to 
find other grazing lands. The nomad group at first refused, but left 
after a show of armed force by the Hazara and a short skirmish in 
which one ma/dar was wounded in the leg. 

As marginal grasslands in the north were put under the plow- by 
modest government-supported irrigation programs, maldar often 
returned from their summer pastures {yilaq) to find their qishlaq 
occupied by newly arrived villagers. Unlike the nomadic tribes of 
the Zagrosin Iran, Afghan nomads had traditional rather than legal 
grazing rights, often gained through warfare with other nomadic 
groups. 

In the past, when violence erupted between nomad and villager 
for control of the land, the government often used the army- to 
support tKe.villagers. The nomads, therefore, moved back tieeper 
into, the foothills and established raw winter quarters. The more 
far-sighted khans asked the government for permission to farm 
part of the qishlaq, and the government usually sold — or gave— 
title to the land. These groups began to develop into seminomads, 
and, initialtyT^^Qnly a small group remained behind in spring and 
summer, Thusp^il^of the qishlaq was saved as pastureland, and 
the group became economically more diversified. 



. In their yilaq area in the Siah Band, the Mohmand Pushtun of 
Mohammad Ismail Khan are also facing economic pressure from 
nearby Aimaq villagers. Several Aimaq, high in the power elite, 
own the high valley pasturelands used by the Mohmand Durrani, 
and Turkoman maldar groups, each of whom pays specific 
amounts in return for rights to pasture. In recent years, the Durrani 
have been purchasing title to the grasslands from the resident 
Aimaq owners, who wanted cash at once, instead of the annual 
payments; this process is tending to stabilize a previously explo- 
sive situation. 
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Film Dialogue 

Look Brother . 

those ht poiver sell ^ood land< 
to those who xvork for them 
Some men own 1,000 acres or more . 
while others have riothiug 



Film Dialogue 

Those who have land and can make a decent , 
living . , 

. . . i,houldyenJtht:ir :,cn:> undduu^htK '? tc 
school. 

The children . - . 

. . . at lea:>t u^ould come to know thtrn 
selves. 

To learn to read, un/t and think . . . 

will make them , . . 

. . . better human beings. 

M.I.K. 



Compltj^j[|/|m^ t\i^W/d^/and Aimaq for the mid-range 
grazing lands (between the high valley pastures and the lower 
valley /a/m/l continue, however, and the boundaries fluctuate with 
the amount of annual rainfall; the more the precipitation, the 
higher the /a/m/ crops can be grown. The Mohmand, not owning 
grasslands yet, now look on the Durrani and Turkoman, rather 
than the sedentary Aimaq, as their chief competitors. 

The Mohmand, Durrani, and Turkoman maldar are stronger 
groups than the Aimaq villagers, whose headrhen nevertheless 
adroitly play the three seminomadic tribes one against the other. 
Violence does occur— usually over women, livestock rustling, and 
enfringement of maldar sheep and goats in the villager's wheat 
fields but before the maldar depart in July, a }o\nX jirgah composed 
of leaders from all four groups attempts to settle any outstanding 
problems. 

As Ismail Khan has said, the Mohmand and most other maldar 
want to continue their way of Jife. They want to keep their flocks 
and their land as well, but in the future this will probably require an 
increased cooperation with the local and centralized governments 
of the sedentary peoples of Afghanistan. Two of the Khan's four 
sons attend school in Sholgara during the winter months, and 
their father hopes they will enter government service. If they do, 
they may some day be able -to influence government decisions 
affecting their people, and give future generations a chance to 
adapt their mobile life styles to the changing symbiotic pattern of 
Afghan culture. 
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Rural Society 



PEOPLE ARE MANY, 
FIELDS ARE SMALL 



by BERNARD GALLIN 



* Known also as Formoba, Formoba ib the 
Portuguebe, Taiwan the Chinebe name 
for the island. 



NOTES ON TKE CHINESE FARMER 

Hibtorically, he hab demonstrated 
great skill in adapting his farm tech 
niques to different, often difficult, env i 
ronments. 

♦ 

Some of the earliest innovations in ir- 
rigation, plant breeding, and wet rice 
agriculture were developed in China. 

Nearly 60 percent of inankind depend 
upon nee as their staple food. 



Taiwan, as an islhnd,*is limited to 2 2 ^ , 
million acres of farm land. 

Since land reform two decades ago, 
the average family holding is 2.5 acres. 

Taiwan farmers must feed over 15 
million .people. 



The Island of Taiwan* lies astride the Tropic of Cancer in the 
East China Sea, some 100 miles off the coast of China. Tradition- 
ally, Taiwan and China shared common social and political institu- 
tions that were reflections of their agrarian-based societies in 
^A/hich commerce and industry played only a small role. In the last 
two and a half •^ecad^s, however' Taiwstp (the Republic of China) 
and the People's Republic of China have drifted apart, each taking 
different roads to development. 

Taiwan today is facing some critical choices for its future devel- 
opment. Agricultural policies are central to economic planning and 
have significant implications in the social and political realm as well. 
High farm productivity must be maintained or even increased. Food 
is needed to feed an increasingly nonagriculturally productive pop- 
ulation and capital is needed to subsidize increasing industrializa- 
tion. Neither food nor capital, however, can continue to be ex- 
tracted from an agricultural system based on a traditional tech- 
nology. Moreover, cultivators will continue to give up working the 
land if their profits remain low. Despite the remarkable record of 
Taiwan's economic achievements, therefore, agriculture in Tai- 
wan — particularly the cultivation of rice, the island's single, most 
important food crop— is and has been in a state of near crisis for 
several years. 

The purpose of this essay is to examine the developmental road 
that Taiwan has taken in order to bring itself into the modern world 
as a viable, national entity. First, we will discuss Taiwan's history 
focusing on the policies and programs of the governments that 
have ruled the island since the 1600s. Then, we' will examine the 
ways in which these phenomena have effected economic and 
social change on the island. Finally, we will consider the signifi- 
cance of these changes for Taiwan's future. 

Historical Background 

Most of Taiwan's 16 million people are Chinese who emigrated 
from the mainland during two periods, the several hundred years 
between the late 1600s and 1900, and the few years following the 
end of World War II in 1945 and the defeat of the Nationalists by the 
Communists on the Chinese mainland in 1949. Approximately 85 
per cent are Taiwanese, descendant? of immigrants from the south- 
eastern provinces of China -particularly Fukien province -who 
came to the island during the first period of migration. The remain 
ing 15 per cent are primarily mainlander Chinese— and their off- 
spring— wlio came to the island in the late 1940s and a small group 
of Malayo-Polynesian-speaking aborigines. 
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During the early 1600s, the island was developed and governed 
intermittently by the Japanese and Europeans, particularly by the 
Dutch, who were firmly based in Java. At that time, it was sparsely 
populated by aborigines and small numbers of Chinese fishermen, 
farmers, and pirates. The first large wave of Chinese immigration 
began in 1683 after Taiwan officially came under the hegemony of 
the Chinese governmen;\when it defeated General Koxinga 
(Ch'eng Cheng-kung) and nis troops who had fled to the island 
from the Manchu forces of the new Ch'ing dynasty. 

For the next 200 years it was ruled by the Chinese government on 
the mainland, primarily as a dependency of the coastal province of 
Fukien. During most of these years, the Chinese government paid 
only limited attention to the development of the island's economy, 
and, perhaps as a result, the population rebelled a nurriber of times. 
Taiwan's precarious stability frequently was disrupted by internal 
clan fights, banditry, and skirmishes between the Chinese and 
aborigines. 

It was not until the end of the Sino-Japanese war of 1895 and the 
arrival of the Japanese colonial government that order wa? estab- 
lished on the island and considerable developmental progress made 
there. The Japanese government wanted Taiwan to serve as a rice 
basket and market for their homeland and embarked on a program 
to establish the stability necessary for successful economic devel- 
opment. The aborigines were pacified and banditry arid clan 
warfare ended. Railroads and other communication networks were 
established and wfde-scale health programs were introduced. 
Commercial agriculture, particularly in sugar cane, was fostered 
and a number of large-scale irrigation systems were built to enable a 

Rice fields arranged for maximum use of ^^-^^ increase in wet rice production. 

the land. 
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While these developments did bring an improved standard of 
living to the rural area, most of the Japanese programs were insti- 
tuted in the urban areas of Taiwan. It was there, for example, .that 
educational facilities were first expanded, although primarily at the 
grade school level.* The Japanese government showed little 
desire to treat the people of the island as equals and, in fact, 
initially attempted to prevent fundamental changes in the Chinese 
culture. Thus they did little to alter the traditional Chinese social 
system which facilitated the maintenance of social control. 

Only in* the 1930s, when the Japanese saw that a major war was 
imminent and that the-support of the colonial area was essential, 
did they attempt to "Japanize" the island, mainly through educa- 
tion. Chinese elements in the public school curriculum were 
recjuced and a Japanese "patriotic emphasis" increased. The 
objecfwasto (1) decrease the Taiwanese feelings of relationship 
with their Chinese origins; and (2) encourage TaiWanese support 
for their Japanese "compatriots" and the Japanese "co-prosperity 
sphere." In addition, education was made more readily available to 
the local population, including that in the rural area. Specialized 
technical and commercial middle schools and colleges were devel- 
oped, and schools of medicine, law, and economics were opened in 
both Taiwan and Japan to the Taiwanese. 

As a result, by 1944, 70 per cent of the Formosan Chinese were lit- 
erate in Japanese.** The highly educated Taiwanese, when "given 
a simple choice between 'backward China' and 'progressive 
Japan' . . . was*strongly inclined to think of himself and his family's 
future in Japanese terms, or at least within the Japanese empire 
frame of reference."*** Nevertheless, to Formosans, such as the 
people of Tsao Tun township, Japanese colonialism meant subju 
gation by a distant and alien government and by a harsh master. 



Many fields are still plowed by buffalo 



*See Appleton, Sheldon, They Call Him 
Ah Kung: Educatiov lu Taman, film es- 
say, ¥aces of Change, American Univer- 
sities Field Staff, 1976. 



** Douglas Mendel, in hib The Politics of 
Fonnosan Natiorialibm, Berkeley. Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1970, p. 21, pro- 
vides the 70 per cent literacy figure. If 
this 1944 figure for literacy in the 
Japanese language is correct, it un- 
doubtedly represents a much higher 
than 70 per cent literacy in the urban 
areas of Taiwan, and a much lower per 
cent in rural villages. 

***Kerr, George H. Formosa- Licensed 
Revolution and the Home Rule Movement, 
1895-1945; Honolulu The University 
Press of Hawaii, 1974. 
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The defeat of Japan at the end of World War II again brought 
Taiwan under Chinese rule. During the "Restoration," as the 
change in regime is known, the Nationalist government of Chiang 
Kai-shek sent troops, under the leadership of General Chen Yi, to 
"liberate" the island. Most Taiwanese were ready and eager for the 
island to join the Republic of China as a province. They saw this in- 
corporation as "a union with their own race." The educated among 
them, some of whom had returned from Japan, fully expected 
that Taiwan would be governed by Taiwanese as part of China. 
This was not to be. The Mainlanders considered Taiwan as war 
booty and as a rice basket for the mainland. 

When Governor Chen Yi, the first province head, began his 
rule of Taiwan, the island and its people were treated as an occu- 
pied and backward a.ea. The ragged, undisciplined soldiers of the 
"liberating army" abused the local population. "Carpetbaggers" 
from the mainland swarmed to Taiwan to exploit the island's insta- 
bility. The war-damaged economy, although far more productive 
than that of the mainland, deteriorated rapidly, in part as a result of 
the loss of Japan as a trading partner. In addition, cholera and 
malaria, both of which had been virtually eliminated under 
Japanese rule, became epidemic and a major threat to life. 



By 1947, the initial expectations of the Taiwanese had been 
shattered and they attempted to rebel against their new "masters." 
In quelling the rebellion, the Nationalists massacred an estimated 
20,000 Taiwanese. A large number of these dead were the more 
educated members of the population who previously had expected 
to become the new leaders of Taiwan. 



If any hope for Taiwanese leadership still existed after order was 
restored, it dissipated when the collapse of the Nationalist govern- 
ment on the Chinese mainland in 1949 brought an influx of about 
one million refugees to the island. Many of these people were mili- 
tary men, businessmen, and educators, but many also were govern- 
ment personnel who came to the island to rule when the Nationalist 
government established itself on Taiwan, with Taipei as its capital. 



*This changing pubition in the govern 
ment pohcies toward Taiwan bears a 
striking similarity to those adopted by 
the Japanese dunng the war period in 
the 1930s and early 1940s. 



The change in location of the Chinese government was accom- 
panied by changes in Its attitude toward and treatment of the 
people and problems of Taiwan. The Nationalists' primary objective 
was the recovery of the mainland — Taiwan was the base from 
which this action was to be launched — and they initiated a series of 
programs to strengthen the island militarily, politically, and eco- 
nomically. At the outset, many of these programs were concen- 
trated in the military and education spheres; the allegiance and 
support of the Taiwanese populatipn was necessary for the succeiss 
of the military operation.* Gradually, however, the government 
began to develop programs to ameliorate Taiwan's economic 
problems. A major force behind these development efforts was the 
United States, particularly after the Korean War began and after it 
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became involved in Vietnam.* During the 1950s, then, the Nation- 
alist government began to institute various programs to develop the 
agricultural and industrial sectors of the island. In order to better 
understand the effects of these programs in townships such as 
Tsao-Tun, we must first examine the sociopolitical and economic 
context. 

The Chinese Sociopolitical and Economic Systems 

Until very recently Taiwan was a predominantly agrarian and 
peasant society. As such, participation in the economic system is 
oriented toward the social and ritualistic demands of and obliga- 
tions to a person's kinship group and local community and area. 
Thus a peasant society can never be seen as an isolate or entity unto 
itself. It is inextricably linked to and a part of a larger systdm ruled by 
the state. 

In Taiwan the state penetrated and manipulated the agricultural 
economy for its own political ends. The economy of the nation, as 
well as the personal needs of the ruling elite, depended upon and 
had to be met by the agrarian sector. Much of its agricultural sur- 
plus—extracted through taxes, usually in kind— went to satisfy the 
requirements of the larger society. 

In order to operate and maintain such a system throughout its 
territory, the state relied upon a large governmental bureaucracy 
and local sociocultural institutions. This arrangement was reflected 
in the class system that existed in pre-Communist China and on 
Taiwan. The major portion of the population consisted of a 
subordinate class of agrarian-Based peasants who cultivated the 
land as small landowners, tenants— or a combination of both — and 
laborers who had no rights to land. A much smaller superordinate 
class consisted of an elite core of highly educated, literate govern- 
ment officials and influential people, often referred to as gentry. 
Since land traditionally was the safest kind of an investment and its 
accumulation the primary means of achieving status and power, 
their wealth usually was based on large landholdings. Some were 
also involved in the world of business, and they usually resided in 
urban centers. However, many of the gentry or members of their 
families, not in official government positions, resided in the rural 
areas. ^ \ 

These latter people played a major leadership role in the villages 
and surrounding area. Until very recently, Cliina's oolitical system 
was one of relative local autonomy and the government handled 
problems through the resident gentry rather than by dealing directly 
with the peasants. Consequently, if the peasantry was to get along 
successfully with the government they had to work through the 
gentry, whom they selected to handle local affairs and to represent 
their interests in dealing with the authorities. 

This arrangement was to the gentry's distinct advantage. As the 
official leaders, they wielded greater power by which they could 



*The Americans saw Taiwan as an im- 
portant staging area for the United 
States' war efforts. In addition, they 
jointly agreed with the Nationalist 
Chinese that Taiwan should become the 
"showcase" of Asia. 
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*For further discussion of this subject 
see Gallin, 1966: 127-137, 169-175. 



Planting rice seedlings. 




more easily manipulate the peasantry, and even the tax collector. In 
addition, recognition as a leader by the peasants and by the auth- 
orities also increased their prestige. 

Although traditionally there was probably a great deal of antago- 
nism underlying this system, conflict was kept submerged because 
(1) firm, impersonal guarantees of security were relatively absent, 
and (2) those who made these arrangements had the means and 
power to do so. The gentry were the only mediators between the 
peasantry and the state; they controlled large tracts of land which 
they arbitrarily leased to tenants at oppressively heavy rents, and 
they were the main source of credit and loans for peasants who had 
little to offer as security. 

Sociocultural patterns and values served to preserve the status 
quo. Among the most important was the Chinese kinship system, 
based on patrilineal common descent groups, called tsu. The mem- 
bership of these organizations frequently was characterized by 
social differentiation; each included some.well-to-do gentry and a 
mass of poor cultivators. The tsu performed a number of activities 
which helped to provide group solidarity and insure its members' 
identification and loyalty.* They offered 'a substantial amount of 
security to their poorer members by iristitutionalizing and rein- 
forcing their relationships with those gentry to whom they were 
bound by consanguinal ties. ^ , 

Other socioclJltural organizations also linked the peasantry to 
power figures who were in a position to give security. Since family 
landholdings usually were small, cultivator families-tenant as well 
as peasant owners-frequently sent one or more members to the 
urban areas to earn needed cash. In the city they frequently^ended 
to join regional, linguistic, or kinship-based associations in which 
they could establish relationships with more influential members of 
the society. (Generally, even the scholar-officials who lived in urban 
areas continued to identify with pepple from and in their rural 
villages by maintaining relationships through such associations and 
by maintaining land and tres with kinsmen in their natal areas.) In 
return for the helpful benefits4he gentry gave them, the migrant- 
peasant offered loyalty and personal assistance. 

Finally, the peasant-agrarian system was preserved by the Great 
Tradition of China. This tradition consists of a set of values and 
beliefs which have been transmitted as ideals of behavior by means 
of the writings of Confucius and other literary and folk works. The 
languages (commonly called dialects) of China are many, but they 
are all scribed in a single, highly symbojic, nonphonetic system of 
written characters. The use of the single writing system by each 
Chinese language group has facilitated the transmission of these 
sociocultural ideas across class lines. Together they reinforced the 
mutually supportive but unequal relationships existing between the 
differentiated levels of the Chines.e/Taiwanese population and 
legitimated the intrusive role of the state in the rural society. 
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Modern Taiwan: The History o 



The Nationalist government, then, once settled on Taiwan, 
found itself faced with a sociopolitical and economic situation 
similar to that which had existed on the mainland. A small core of 
elite controlled large concentrations of land and the lives o^ a mass 
of small cultivators and tenants. The government thus instituted a 
land reform program in line with past promises and scattered 
attempts at reform on the mainland. Between 1949 and 1953 the 
Nationalist government instituted a series of laws which first re- 
duced tenant rents to 37.5 per cent of the annual main crop and, 
through government-regulated rental contracts, protected the 
tenant against arbitrary eviction. The program culminated with the 
"Land to the Tiller Act" which gave the government the authority 
to expropriate, with compensation, part of the land of the landlords 
and sell it to former tenants on an installment arrangement whereby 
payments were spread over a ten-year period.* 

The landlords did not receive cash payments for their expropr" 
ated land. Rather, the purchase price fixed by the government was 
250 per cent of the total annual main crop yield. Of this proportion, 
70 per cent was paid to the landlords in land bonds and 30 per cent 
in stock .shares. These stock shares were in enterprises such as 
paper, mining, and cement, which had been taken over from the 
Japanese after the war. The land bonds held by the former land 
lords were redeemed in kind, in a series of two semiannual install 
ments. The bonds could be sold on the open market or used as 
security in financial matters. 



*In large part, the success of this pro- 
gram was due to the fact that the gov- 
ernment officials who developed and 
implemented it were not members of, 
related to, or dependent upon the 
Taiwanese elite or to the people whose 
land they expropriated. The program, in 
fact, served not only to relieve the seri- 
ous tenancy situation in Taiwan, bu^ 
also served to neutralize the influence of 
a group of potential political dissidents. 



A major goal of the land refornfi program, of course, was to im- 
prove the land tenure system so as to increase agricultural 
productivity. (It had been expected that the ownership of land 
and/orthe reduced cost of renting land, would encourage peasants 
to farm more effectively and thus increase yields.) The govern- 
ment, however, engaged in other efforts to increase productivity, 
particularly of rice. And nowhere were these efforts more evident 
than in the government's penetration into the Farmers' Associa- 
tions.** 

The Farmers' Associations, first organized under the Japanese 
colonial government, include almost all villagers who cultivate land. 
The members, through an elected representative body, select a 
General Secretary to run their local Farmers' Association. However, 
both the county arid provincial governments' agricultural depart- 
ments supervise and control the activities and budgets of the local 
Associations. 



I 



FILM 
LINK 



**For a more detailed discussion of 
Farmers' Associations see Gallin, 1966: 
69-79. 



Each individual Farmer?' Association has three functions. The 
firsts and perhaps the most important of its functions, is its exten- 
sion services. Most extension services are performed with the finan- 
cial and advisory cooperation of the Joint Commission on Rural 
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Loans department of the Farmers' As- 




sociation. ' 

Reconstruction (JCRR), a quasi-government agency. These ser- 
vices include agricultural and technological instruction, sponsoring 
of Four-H clubs, provision of rental farm implements, providing 
cash subsidy and loans to members to encourage farm moderniza- 
tion, and sale to members of such items as seed, bean cake, and 
bicycles, often below the market price. 

The second function of the Farmers' Association is 
money-lending. Loans are of two types: first, to cultivators by the 
Association itself, and second, to cultivators by the Provincial Food 
Bureau under the management of the Association. These loans, 
however, have been of little help in easing the credit situation of the 
small cultivator, since they often require too much security or are 
too small or for short-term perio.ds. The result is that most peasants 
still resort to high-interest private moneylenders or to money- 
lending clubs. 

The third function is performing, for a fee, some of the work of 
the Provincial Food Bureau. That is, the Farmers' Association is the 
agent through which the government collects rice for the land tax; 
" rice which cultivators are forced to sell to the government at a price 

lower than the market price; and, until 1973, rice which they 
exchanged for chemical fertilizer. Thus the government virtually 
forced the peasant with padi land to grow rice: if a peasant substi- 
tuted vegetables or some other cash crop he would have' to buy 
rice on the marked at a high price in order to fulfill his obligations to 
the government. 

The government also has attempted to increase rice productivity 
■ by expanding the irrigation network built by the Japanese. Padi {or 
wet) i=ice, because rainfall is seasonal, demands the elaborate net- 
work of irrigation dams, water gates, and waterways that are 
organized and operated under the direction of the government. The 
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agency in control, the Water Conservation Bureau, is subordinate 
to the provincial government's department of Civil Administration. 
The Water Conservation Association, whose membership consists 
of the many cultivators who use irrigation water, is under the official 
guidance of the Water Conservation Bureau. Theoretically, the 
Water Conservation Association and its membership operate and 
control the irrigation system, but actually— like the Farmers' Asso- 
ciation—it is under the authority and direction of a government 
bureau. 

The membership of the Association pays the expenses for the 
operation of the irrigation system. Although the money they pay is 
called "membership dues," the peasants refer to it and consider it 
to be a "water tax." Part of the money goes to the local Water Con- 
servation Association to pay the salaries of hired workers and to 
maintain the irrigation system, and part of it goes to the Water Con- 
servation Bureau as a kind of "water rights tax." 

Increased Productivity in Agriculture 

A rpajorgoalof all these programs— the land reform and the ex- 
pansion of the Farmers' Associations and the irrigation networks — 
was to increase agricultural productivity so as to support an in- 
creasing number of people. Taiwan has only about 2.2 million acres 
of cultivated land and must provide for about 16 rpillion people. 
While Japan has a similar ratio of about se-yeh persons per culti- 
vated acre, that nation is the world's greatest deficit food importer 
including feed grains, whereas Taiwan's imports are not much 
greater than exports. And Taiwan has the highest caloric intake on 
the average in Asia. This remarkably productive agriculture is 
accomplished with farms averaging one chia (about two and one- 
half acres) in size. Taiwan's present population density, in relation 
to land cultivated is more than twice that of Bangladesh or Java. 
However, the island's population has multiplied at least eightfold in 
a century: The question is how long this can continue. 

By the late 1950s, the rate of population growth in Taiwan had 
reached a high of over 3.5 per cent per annum, and this rate did not 
begin to drop significantly until the late 1960s. This tremendous 
increase in population was a reflection of the great reduction in the 
death rate, which resulted, primarily, from the lower incidence of 
fatal diseases. The control of disease was effected by government 
public heglth programs, which helped eliminate diseases like 
cholera and malaria, an increase in the^iumber of Western-style 
doctors, an increased teliance on Western medicine and medical 
techniques, and somewhat better sanitation as a result of education 
and the public and governmental enforcement of health standards. 

The government, however, did not want to increase agricultural 
productivity just to feed the island's growing population. It also 
wanted to increase farm yields so that the island would produce a 
surplus to export to foreign markets for cash. The funds were 
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necessary to finance its multilevel bureaucracy and national military 
establishment. Of no less importance, cash from agriculture was 
necessary to finance the industrialization of the island, particularly 
its urban areas. 

What effect, then, have the above programs had on Taiwan? 
What impact have they had on the traditional Chinese/Taiwanese 
sociopolitical and economic systems? What is their meaning within 
the context of these five films? 
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Bags of rice are sewn up by hand at the 
mill. 



*lndus(iy of Free Chimi, 1%.^- 54-55; De- 
partments of Agriculture and Forestry, 
Taiwan Provincial Government, 1973* 
30; and Departments of Agriculture and 
Forestry, Taiwan Provincial Govern- 
ment, 1973: 30. 




Effects of the Chinese Nationalists' Developmental Programs 

Industrial productivity in Taiwan has grown enormously over the 
last 20 years. Between the early 1950s and 1966, industrial produc- 
tivity more than quadrupled and between 1S60 and 1966, more than 
doubled.* During these same years, agricultural productivity 
increased by approximately 45 per cent. In the years since, although 
industrial productivity has continued to rise, agricultural produc- 
tivity has, not followed the same upward trend. In both 1969 and 
1971, it fell below the 1966 base-line figure and during other years 
rose only slightly. 

These differing growth rates are related to and reflect the devel- 
opment policies adopted by the Nationalist government. Industrial 
devyelopment has been financed (1) by capital extracted from the 
agricultural sector of the population; and (2) by foreign capital lured 
to the island by its relatively stable economic and political situation. 
It has been fueled by human capital drawn from the island's rural 
villages and smaller towns and cities. 

Ru'-alto urban migration, however, is hardly a new phenomenon 
in Taiwan. The proportion of Taiwanese living in cities rose from 
10 5 per cent in 1929 to 15.2 per cent in 1950 to 24.4 per cent in 
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1966 * Natural increase accounts for part of this growth, but 
migration has played the major role, for fertility rates are lower in the 
cities than in the countryside. As a result, fully one-third of the 
residents of the island's two largest cities las of 1956 were Tai- 
wanese in-migrants; 33.6 and 33.9 per cent of the residents of 
Taipei and Kaohsiung, respectively, had been registered originally 
in some other locality in Taiwan.** 

On the one hand, the rural to urban flow has been stimulated by 
conditionsin the city such as employment opportunities in the busi- 
nesses, factories, and service jobs which have burgeoned since the 
early stages of Taiwan's industrialization. On the other hand, the 
flow of rural inhabitants has been sustained by conditions in the 
countryside such as overpopulation, landlessness, family farms far 
too small to support all family members, and rural underemploy- 
ment. 



*Barclay, 1954-13, and Department of 
Civil \ffairs, 1967.10. 



*Chu, Hsien-yen, An Exploratory Study 
of Internal Migration in Taixoan, Un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation (Uni- 
versity of Florida) 1966. 



Migration and Land Reform 

The la nd reform, of course, was designed to ameliorate some of 
these problems by improving theecono/.iy of rural Taiwan. In many 
ways it h^'s been one of the most effective land reform efforts in 
Asia. It benefited cultivators who were able to obtain contract- 
controlled rentals and those who were able to purchase land from 
the government by means of installment payments. The program 
drastically reduced land rental rates and made available a good pro- 
portion of the land formerly in the hands of a few large landholders. 
But it could do little to increase arable acreage in an area whose 
populationwas already too largeforthe land it occupied. The result 
has been an exodus of population from the rural areas and from 
^arming as an occupation.*** While there are many variations in 
the migration patterns, the major characteristic of the process is 
its selectivity. The more productive members of the rural popula 
tion leave the area: the better educated to take up white-collar 
jobs or entrepreneurial activities in the cities; the less educated to 
fill unskilled jobs. 

For example, beginning in the early 1950s, the Land ReforrfTAcT" 
reduced the large landholders' income by controlling land rent, 
regulating tenancy agreements, and reducing their holdings by 
compensated expropriation. As a consequence this educated 
group has increasingly shifted and followed their capital to urban 
industry and business not normally found in rural areas. The shift in 
investment was partly a result of the lessened .security of land 
ownership and the decreased profits to be gained from land rentals, 
and partly a consequence of the government's method of paying 
compensation for expropriated land in industrial stocks. Regard- 
less, this social stratum, whose prestige and prosperity had been 
purely a function of large landholdings, came to realize that higher 
profits could be gained from other kinds of investments, that land 
ownership was not the oniy means to high social'status, and left the 
rural areas. 



Between 1963 and 1973, the hoube- 
hulu registration of those employed 
in agriculture,vdropped from 51.3 to 
30.2 percent, while industrial labor- 
ers in the total employed population 
rose from 22.6 to 35.9 per cent. Sur- 
vey and Research Institute, Taiwan 
Provincial Labor Force, 1973.13. 
These figures probabi) underesti- 
mate the numbers of rural people 
who have given up farming to work 
in cities oince many migrants con 
ti.iue to maintain their huUbehold 
registration in their home area. 
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*Norma Diamond, "A Chinese Farm 
Wife/' film essay, Faces of Change^ 
American Universities . Field Staff, 
1976. 



During these same years many of the less educated rural popula- 
tion also began to leave the village in response to economic con- 
ditions. The land reform did benefit many cultivators, but it also 
created a relatively static land market. Expropriation removed a 
sizable proportion of arable land from the open market while the 
security and added prosperity brought to the peasant by the 1951 
Rent Reduction Act had the effect of virtually removing any possi= 
bility of finding land to rent. In addition, the 37.5 per cent of the 
annual main crop which the tenants would pay was insufficient to 
tempt many owners to give up all effective control of their land by 
renting it. Even tenants were reluctant to give up a situation which 
brought them some profit and security, since they could no longer 
be summarily evicted at the landlord's convenience. As a result, it is 
extremely difficult to buy or rent additional land to keep pace with 
family growth and more and more villagers are leaving the land to 
find work in urban areas in order to supplement their family income. 

Migration: "Push" and "Pull" Factors 

Some former farm families live within commuting distance of in- 
dustrial complexes and have taken up factory jobs near their vil- 
lages. Many others, however, do not live within commuting dis- 
tance of job opportunities and thus migrate, to larger cities. Re- 
gardless, their exod'js has left only a limited number of men in the 
rural ar3a. This withdrawal of large numbers of men from the avail- 
able pool of farm laborers, plus the law of supply and demand and 
general inflation, have worked to raise the cost of hiring farm 
labor.* For many cultivators, then, the increased cost of farm 
labor-along with the increased cost of fertilizer and other farm 
supplies- have lowered returns from their rice crops. (We 
mention nee specifically in this context since its price continues to 
be controlled by. the government in Taiwan.) As a result, many 
peasants have virtually given up farming and migrated. 




Soldiers must be brought in to help har- 
vest the rice, due to a lack of farm labOF^ 
ers. 
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In sum, the high cost of farm operation, the relative inelasticity of 
farnn profits, the pressure of too nnany people on too little land, and 
the limited opportunities for nona^riculturaF activities in the rural 
areas, all tend to "push" Fural villagers to urban areas. 

Rural-to-urban migratiop, however, also is stimulated by "pull" 
factors. The increased contact with urban areas (through both 
seasonal migration and relationships with "permanent migrants" 
affect the peasants' continuing commitment to agriculture and its 
accompanying styles. The visible contrast between the more 
immediate financial rewards garnered from nonagricultural activi- 
ties and the delayed and lower financial reward gleaned from farm- 
' ing activities, causes cultivators to question the profitability or 
/benefits of their own occupation. Reports of the higher btandards 
of living and recreational or educational opportunities in the city 
also cause the peasants to redefine "the good life" and question the 
adequacy of their own life styles. As a result, many have become 
increasingly dissatisfied with the rural way of life and have been 
.leaving the land for the perceived better opportunities offered by 
the city. 



Migration and Agricultural Productivity 

The impact of this stream of rural-to-urban migration in Taiwan 
has had significant effects on agricultural productivity. During the 
early 1950s and 1960s, most of these effects were positive. That is, 
migration alleviated the population pressures in areas suffering 
from underemployment, landlessness, and family farms too small 
to support air?amily members. Migration also helped to raise the 
standard of living in the rural areas ir>rough remittances sent home 
by workers m the city. By the late 1960s, however, many of these 
effects were negative. Oncp- a state of "equilibrium" had been 
reached between the pressures of population and land scarcity on 
the one hand, and the annual numbers of out-migrants on the 
other, the flow of people from the rural area di.d not level off. 
Instead, the movement developed what we would call a "migration 
momentum" which transcended the original economic reasons and 
caused people to leave their homes because of relative, not abso- 
lute,' deprivation. 

Regardless of the reason for their migration, however, almost all 
the migrants have retained title to their land. Although it serves as a 
form of continuing security, farm productivity has been adversely 
affected by the' resulting new patterns of land use, or disuse. For 
example, since the migration of the head of the household usually is 
followed byth€( remaining members of the family, land frequently is 
"loaned" toa h rother or older relative to cultivate. These people do 
farm the land a nd do derive income from it. They do r»ot, however, 
care for it as if it were their own. As a resu It, the fertility of some land 
in Taiwan is being depleted and farm productivity suffers. Farm 
productivity suffej:8^even more directly, however, because some 
migrants simply/nake no arrangements for their land and allow it to 
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* From a public lecture by Professor jack 
Williams, Department of Geography, 
Michigan State University, February 
12, 1975. 



lie fallow; there is, in fact, currently ap/estinnated 1 5,000 Jt^x^^res 
(about 36,000 acres) of land in Taiw'ari that has been taken g Jt of 
cultivation.* Migration then, has left the rural area spotted with 
farnn plots used only marginally or not at 



Agricultural productivity also is deleteriously affected by the 
labor shortage. Migration has left -'illages heavily populated with 
the relatively unproductive members of the population: the very 
old, the very young, and the wives of migrant husbands, or of part- 
time cultivators. There are too few people who can t?e hired to 
satisfy the demands of the huge inputs of labor needed at various 
points of the rice crop cycle. *^ 



**For a discussion ot these exchange 
patterns, see Galhn, 1966- b4-69. 



The Sociopolitical Implications 

Migration also has affected the traditional Chinese/Taiwanese 
social and political systems. For example, the traditional fornis of 
exchange labor between tenantfamilies have begun to change as a 
result of the diversification of some villagers' occupations.** Many 
are increasingly unwilling to commit themselves and their time to 
fellow villagers, neighbors, or relatives since the time spent in such 
activity could interfere with their work in jobs or factories. 

Most important, however, migration has affected the role of the 
village and kinship organizations that were previously the peasants' 
chief sources of identification and security. As the villagers have 
begun to extend their activities and interests beyond the village 
and the patrilineal common descent groups (tsu), their involve- 
ment with these groupings has decreased, although the tsu con- 
tinue to perform many functions within the context of the village. 
In towns, the migrants seek to establish outside sources of soli- 
darity and security," and the tsu is even further affected. 

At the same time, as the former landlords increasingly have 
focused their economic interests elsewhere, their local social and 
political ties have weakened and they have abandoned their inter- 
ests in the village. One consequence of their withdrawal from the 
rural scene is that the local area has been penetrated by political 
factions. These have accelerated the process of change in the 
organization of the local social system. The nriost significant aspect 
of this change is the further weakening of the tsu and village, the 
traditional modes of social solidarity. 

Some of the attitudes which accompany these changes do, of 
course, have certain positive implications for development. Once 
industrialization has gotten under way, for example, a country 
needs individuals with attitudes that "fit" the demands of more or 
less modern production enterprises. These attitudinal changes, 
however, do not "fit" the demands of a traditional agricultural 
system, and Taiwan niust continue to seek ways to restore balance. 
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Conclusions 



Taiwan's agrarian population has been going through a process 
of deagrarianization during the past two decades. Rural agricul- 
turalists have become urban workers and peasants have become 
farmers. In the process, the very fabric of traditional Taiwanese 
society has been rent as former peasants gradually abandon their 
dependence on kinship and local relationships and. become 
/involved in socioeconomic activities and relationships outside their 
own locality. 

... y . 

Deagrarianization was never a conscious goal of the Nationalist 
government. It occurred nevertheless as an indirect result of gov- 
ernment policies and programs which have adversely affected Tai- 
wanese agriculture and its peasantry. Taiwan's leaders — unlike the 
government of the People's Republic on the mainland — pro- 
grammed it into existence by making industry the base and agri- 
culture th^ prime factor for the development of the island. 

The uncontrolled growth and concentration of industry in the 
major urban centers of Taiwan continues today, widening and rein- 
forcing the gap between rural farm and urban ways of life. Unless 
the Nationalist government takes decisive action soon to deal with 
the^problems of the island's agricultural sector and to reverse the 
rural-to-urban flow of population, the prospects for the continued, 
rapid development of Taiwan seem shaky. 

EPILOGUE 

Such action now seems forthcoming. The massive increase in 
the price of oil after 1973 and the worldwide inflation and reces- 
sion of 1974-1976 awakened the Taiwan government to the dangers 
of a development policy cjependent on. urban industrialization 
based on foreign capital and markets. As factories closed or cut 
back in pcofluction in response to the crises in the world economic 
system, many urban-industrial jobs were lost. Moreover, as the 
trend toward deagrarianization of the island's economy 
continued, agricultural productivity met only about 88 per cent of 
Taiwan's own food needs. 

As a result, the governrpent, which earlier had paid little more 
than lip service to the' significance of agriculture in Taiwan's 
economy, now appears to be .taking important and active steps to 
invigorate the agrarian sector of the island. In fall 1975 a new 
ruling v\)as enacted to prevent the continued turnover and use of 
agricultural land for industrial^ commercial or residential purposes. 
In addition, the government recently made it possible for the 
farmer in Taiwan to reOJ^'muc^^higNr ir^meifopis rice by lifting 
the price 'controls on this comrtVddl^. J^i^^A^ pblicy already has 
served as a major stimulus to rice productivity and, apparently, has 
made farming in Taiwan a more profitable andv perhaps, a less 
undesirable occupation. 
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The impact of world economic developments has had the 
momentary effect of slowing the up-to-now massive out-migration 
of rural people in Taiwan. (In" fact, the loss of urbar^-industrial jobs 
has resulted in significant amounts of reverse — urban-to-rural — 
migration.) Only time, however, will tell whicji direction future 
migration and deagrarianization of Taiwan will take. 



Ah Kung. 
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taiv^xn they call him 

2 AH KUNG 

Education by SHELDON APPLETON 



Education is a serious and important matter on Taiwan, where 
more than a fourth of the population is enrolled in school. For edu- 
cation is the gateway to higher living standards and to higher 
status — a gateway that was not open to the farmers of past genera- 
tions. The examinations for entry into high school and later college 
are difficult, and the competition is keen, but the exams are open to 
anyone, and many farmers' sons and some daughters have passed 
them and moved to the modern world of the cities to continue their 
education. 

Education: The Traditional System 

Competitive examinations are not new to China, For more than a 
thousand years an elaborate system of such examinations was a 
primary avenue for recruiting the government officials who advised 
the emperor and governed China. During most of this period, these 
examinations were based on officially sanctioned interpretations of 
the Confucian classics. It was believed that those who best under- 
stood the moral precepts and customs set forward in these classics 
were best qualified to govern. In practice, the examinations- 
given at local, provincial, and national levels — often emphasized 
rote memorization of the classic works more than understanding of 
them, and required candidates to write treatises on them in a highly 
artificial form and with meticulous accuracy in calligraphy. 



Schoolgirli), cleaning up roddbide. 




Whatever their shortcomings, these examinations served impor- 
tant functions for the Chinese imperial system. In addition to pro- 
viding a corpsof educated and disciplined men to govern the state, 
they providedan ideological basis for rule — a merit system — and an 
avenue of social mobility by which the clever and ambitious could 
work within the system to achieve material rewards and social 
recognition. In theory, any boy was eligible to take the imperial 
examinations. But the life of the degree candidate was a hard one, 
requiring enormous self-discipline, intellectual conformity, and 
financial support over the many years required to learn to read and 
write the ideographic characters, and to master and nearly memo- 
rize the classic books on which the exams were based. The peren- 
nial exam failure, often living in poverty as well as frustration, is a 
pathetic stock character^ln Chinese folklore. An even more familiar 
character is the poor b^oy, educated through the sacrifice of his 
family, or even fellow-yillagers, who wins through success in the 
examination.*} national renown and appropriate recognition and 
materiol rewards for those who made his ^hievement possible. 

There is considerable controversy among s/:holars about exactly 
how much opportunity for social mobility this examination system 
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accompanied or followed their military forces to Taiwan. Since 
then, the Nationalists have continued to claim to be the govern- 
ment of all China. A nationalist government exists parallel to pro- 
vincial, city, and local governments whose jurisdiction is limited 
to local matters. Positions in the national government are still filled 
largely by Mainlanders, despite the fact that more than 85 per cent 
of the governed are Taiwanese. (About 13 per cent of the popula- 
tion are Mainlanders. The remaining 2 per cent are aborigines, of 
Malay-Polynesian origin, living mainly on the east coast of the 
island.) Except for a small number of officials elected to represent 
Taiwan province and Taipei city in national government bodies, 
only provincial assemblymen, city councillors, and local officials are 
elected by the people. Most of these are Taiwanese, but though 
these officials decide matters of considerable interest to local resi- 
dents, their real power is strictly limited. The ruling Kuomintang 
Party is the only major organized political force on the island. 

Taiwanese-Mainland Chinese TensioA 

• So although it is true that the Taiv^anese are Chinese, and that 
the cultural differences between them and the Mainlanders are 
really no greater than the differences among Mainlanders from 
different regions of China, the fact of continued Maihiander rule has 
made the division beiween these groups potentially one of the most 
explosive issues on Taiwan's political scene. Among the new gen- 
eration, born and educated almost entirely on Taiwan, differences 
in outlook, values, and experience between the descendants of 
Mainlanders and Taiwanese are relatively few. Yet these young 
people continue to identify themselves in their own minds as 
Mainlanders or Taiwanese and to choose friends somewhat dis- 
proportionately from their own grouping. 

Relations between Taiwanese and Mainlanders are complicated 
by a number of historical facts. Most of the land in the countryside 
was already owned by Taiwanese, so the Mainlander immigrants 
settled largely in the cities, where they still tend to be concentrated. 
Few of them spoke the language regularly used by most Taiwanese. 
Some of the immigrants were wealthy, and most were far better 
educated than the average Taiwanese. These facts contriDuted to a 
considerable economic, social, and even geographic gap between 
members of the two groupings. Mainlanders, with their educational 
advantages, have tended to dominate the civil service, the officer 
corps of the army— into which Taiwanese yoUng men are also 
dj-afted— and the professions. Taiwanese predominate in the 
countryside and in the business community. The income gap be- 
tween city and countryside on Taiwan is thus to some extent an 
income gap between Taiwanese and Mainlanders as well. There is 
considerable intermarriage, but most of it, reflecting this socio- 
economic situation, is between middle-aged Mainlander men- 
relatively well-established financially- and young Taiwanese 
women. Because many of the Mainlander immigrants were 
soldiers, there are many fewer middle-aged Mainlander women 
than men. Taiwanese fnen and Mainlander women rarely marry 
outside their own group. 
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provided at various times in Chinese history. In any event, there 
was enough tor apparently widespread belief in the possibility of 
such advancement — as many Americans believe that hard work 
brings success and that any boy can become President. 

There was during much of this period a system of government- 
sponsored schools to provide training in the classics for young men 
who had shown some early intellectual promise. Fannilies \)\(ho 
, could afford it engaged private tutors for their children or other 
young relatives who seemed to have some chance at success. A 
gentry family which could not produce any successful degree- 
candidates over a generation or more was very likely to suffer a 
serious decline in its fortunes, since business and other enterprises 
were highly dependent on government sponsorship or support. 
Most Chinese, however, and especially farmers, had no .formal 
education at all, and remained illiterate all their lives. They learned 
what th ey had to know about their place in society by working from 
an early age, in most cases at their fathers' or mothers' sides. 
Women were of course excluded entirely from the examination life 
and the ed'u^cational system. 

China's inability to cope with Western incursions on it^ territory 
in the nineteenth century led to the disintegration of its traditional 
society and eventually to revolution. The examination system was 
finally ended in 1905, a few years before the total collapse of the 
imperial system' itself. 

Years of Transition 

Just'a decade before, in 18S5, the Chinese Empire was forced to 
cede the island of Taiwan to Japan as the result of China's humili- 
ating defeat in the Sino-Japanese War. The Japanese administra- 
tion, though oppressivf^, was relatively competent and honrot, and 
laid the groundwork for the island's recent development. Under 
Japanesarule, however, a majority of the rural population received 
no ^ormal education whatever, and only a small minority attended 
secondary school. When Chinese Nationalist forces took control of 
the island after Japan's surrender in 1945 at the end of the Second 
World War, many Taiwanese looked forward to the prospect of 
being* ruled by their own countrymen again. Their hopes, were 
not fulfilled. For the next four years, the Nationalists'' top leaders 
were preoccupied with the struggle against the Communists on 
the mainland, and.the administration their subordinates foisted on 
Taiwan was not only oppressive" but corrupt and unbelievably in- 
sensitive to the hopes and needs of the masses. An incident on 
Feb-Mary 28, 1947, provoked some Taiwanese to protest. The gov- 
ernment called in reinforcements from the mainland and massacred 
between ten and twenty thousand Taiwanese, including a good 
proportion of the island's small educated elite. Even today, this inci- 
dent has not been forgotten. 

By the end of 1 949, the Nati9nalists were forced off the mainland 
and' more than two million refugees (often called "Mainlanders") 
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In these circumstances, the main complaint of most Taiwanese 
students has not been, as Americans might imagine, that the polit- 
ical system is undemocratic. Neither Taiwanese nor Mainlander 
students -not even those most opposed to the present govern- 
ment-seem really interested in the trappings of democracy as they • 
are understood in the West. What they want is not a political sys- 
tem run by majority rule in free multiparty elections with dissenters 
protected, but an honest and competent government, run along 
traditional paternalistic lines by and for thfr residents of Taiwan. 
And, of course, they do not want to feel excluded from top posi- 
tions in the political structure. 

Among both Taiwanese and Mainlander students, there are 
those who feel discriminated against in pursuing the careers of their 
choice The Taiwanese point to Mainlander domination of the 
command posts in government and doubt whether they have the 
same opportunity to rise to top governmental and Kuomintang 
positions open to their Mainlander schoolmates. Mainlander 
youths, in contrast, note that the economy is dominated by Tai- 
wanese and doubt that their chance to climb to top positions in the 
business world is equal to that of Taiwanese classmates with family 
business connections. The Mainlanders add that the government is 
CO intent on broadening its base that youngTaiwanese may actually 
be getting preferential access to lower level civil service and gov- 
ernment jobs as well. 

Since the Nationalist government was replaced in the United 
Nations by its Communist rival in 1971, Mainl?nder-Taiwanese dif- 
ferences appear to have been subordinated f "^ewhat, ,and th^ 
fledgling Taiwan Independence Movement, led mostly by students 
and former students in the United States and Japan, seems to have 
lost momentum. The impression of most observers is that neither 
ethnic group would particularly welcome the prospoct of Commu- 
nist rule Perhaps this is in part the result of the continued emphasis 
on the evils of communism throughout theschool curnculum and in 
the society at large. At the elite colleges, it has been reported that 
the shock accompanying the erosion of Taiwan s international 
position produced an awakening of the social consciences-of many 
' students, and led th^'m to take a new interest in their studies and in 
what they could do to help their fellow citizens. The death in 1 975 of 
President Chiang Kai-shek, who, along with Sun Yat-sen wasjeld 
up to generations of schoolchildren as a model of loyalty, dedica- 
tion and mbral behavior, is likely to have further emphasized in the 
minds of young graduates the uncertainty of Taiwan s f uture-and 
their own-despite the smoothness or the transition to rule by 
Chiang Ching-kuo, the Generalissimo's oldest son. 

The Environment: Physical and Psychological 

The material progress tttat Taiwan has experienced over the last 
two decades has been visible and tangible to almost all its people. 
Until the financial doldrums of the mid-1970s, the island s real per 
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capita income increased more than 5 per cent a year over a 20-year 
period. In the cities new factories, homes, and tourist hotels were 
built at a fantastic rate. Streets once clogged with bicycle cabs 
pedalled by tattered migrants from the countryside are now 
clogged instead by tens of thousands of motorcycles, taxicabs, and 
even private cars. Mail is sorted by zip code, and television sets, re- 
frigerators, automatic washers, and even telephones are increas- 
ingly common in urban middle-class homes. 

Villages and farm areas have changed less than the cities. 
Inequality of incomes in Taiwan is about comparable to that in the 
United States. During Taiwan's generation of growth these 
inequalities have been reduced only slightly, and the mam gap has 
been that between the cities and the rural areas. Job opportunities 
in the cities have raised the cost of labor on the farms, and govern- 
ment policies, such as control of the price of Mce, have contributed 
to making it hard for the farmer to make ends meet. The percentage 
of the working force employed in farming has been reduced from a 
majority to less than a third as Taiwan's economy has expanded 
into industrial production. 

Nevertheless, material progress has reached the villages, too. 
Tap water, electric lights, sewing machines, automatic rice cookers, 
radios, and electric fans can be f6und in many farmhouses, and TV 
aerials dot the rural landscape. Taiwan is a small island, about the 
size of Connecticut and Vermont combined, with a population, in 
the late 1870s, of over 16 million — the highest concentration of 
people per square mile of any country in the world. Most farming 
areas are not far from a sizable city with a factory or other industrial 
facility. Though Taiwan's workers put in more hours for much 
lower wages than their counterparts in the Western world or Japan, 
the farmer can see that his own hours are longer still, and his 
earnings often less. There is a new awareness of alternatives that 
did not exist a generation ago. 



A small Taiwan city. 



A housewife rides to work. 
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There is, too, a liberating sense of the loosening of traditional 
obligations to family members. Family relations on Taiwan remain 
close by Western standards, but they are beginning to change. 
Though far from achieving equajity of status, women are no longer 
viewed simply as appendages of their husband's families or ser- 
vants of their mothers-in-law. The relationship between husband 
and wife has become more important, and the weight of the rela- 
tionship between father and son has diminished somewhat. 
Though Western-style dating is rare, especially in the countryside, 
more and.more young people on Taiwan are courting and selecting 
their own mates, usually subject still to parental approval, rather 
than having their marriages arranged in the traditional manner. 
Fathers feel less need to play the stern patriarch, and freer to act 
less distant from their wives and children. Relationships among 
members of farm families thus have become less formal and in 
some ways more pleasant for all concerned. 



A rural wedding. 



Film Dialogue 

Ah Kung: /'// write the title of a book. 
Yen-fen, are you goin^f somewhere after 
*he exams? 

Yen-jen. Int not sure x/et. 

Ah Kung: This ink is too thm. 

Yen-|en. Yes, the chiiracters are' not black 
enouifh. 

Ah Kung. This is terrible, I'm out cf pntC- 
tice. Fetnember when zoe had to do three 
pages a week 

Yen-jen: / had a different tcachtr. 

Ah Kung. Lucky you 

Zuei-chin. That unib the i^uper^ibor for 
Class C. 

Ah Kung! /'m right out of practice. Be sure 
to give me some tipb on anything impor- 
tant you ve read for the exanii>. 

Yen-jen: Ves, me too. 




Ah Kung and friends. 



Education: Formal and Informal 



In Taiwan today, educr>ticn is being axtended to the masses, 
rather than merely to an elite, and to women £s well aj to men. 
Among young peoole, basic literacy is almost univeisal. The r.ur- 
nculum is not United to the Confucian clasi^ics, as it was during 
imperial times. And the life of Ah Kung and his schoolmates is very 
different from tha" of imp /ia' degree candidates in the old days. 

Neverthelecs, there are certain continuities. Certainly, the life of 
ambitious schoolchildren on Taiwan today is not easy. School is in 
session five and a half days a week, and a good deal of homework is 
usually assigned. A typical program for junior high school students 
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like Ah Kung might include Chinese language, science, math, 
English, history, geography, and civics courses emphasizing morals 
training and Dr. Sun Yat*sen's "Three Principles of the People" 
(Nationalism, Democracy and Livelihood).* Physical education, 
music, drawing, scouting, and home economics for girls** are also 
taken at various times during the junior high school years, and com 
mercial and vocational courses such as soil science, agriculture, 
drafting and use of the abacus are generally available as electives. 
While much of the classroom curriculum is divorced from the 
realities of their life as farm children, courses in agricultuie are 
nonetheless among the least popular. 




i 




*The first of Dr. Sun'b Three Principles is 
Saiivtiuli^im Tlie second, often referred 
fo as "Democracy/' is more accurately 
translated as ropular Soveteignty or 
"people's rights/' It calls for rule by an 
elite with the consent of the governed, 
based on an amalgamation of Western 
democratic and Chinese traditional 
forms The third prin« iple. Livelihood, 
envisions a non Marxist socialism 
which draws substantially on the single 
tax theories of the American economist, 
Henry George. 

These principles, enunciated most sys- 
tematically in 1924, seem to have crystal- 
lized the aspirations of many Cninese, 
ana Dr. Sun's memory has continued to 
be honored as well by Taiwan. Through 
the mid-1970s. Dr. Sun's wife. Soon 
Ching-Iing, a sister of Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, held positions of symbolic 
importance in the government of the 
Pecple's Republic of China in Peking. 

**Norma Diamond, "A Chinese Farm 
Wife/' film essay. Faces of Cluvi^e, 
American Universities Field Staff, 1976. 



Ah Kung with his grandfather. 
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As students approach the age when entrance examinations are 
taken, these classes are often supplemented by special 
"cramming" sessions, often taught by the regular teacher after 
school hours. Those who miss these cram sessions may find them- 
selves at a disadvantage in trying to pass the exams. Paying for 
these extra sessions, and the loss of hours of labor in the fields — 
where they receive their practical education asfuture farmers — rep- 
resent a substantial sacrifice for many farm families. The students 
are conscious of these sacrifices, and this knowledge increases the 
burden of responsibility which they carry in their efforts tc compete 
successfully in school. Grades are reported regularly, and an indi- 
vidual student's grades and class standing are well known to his 
family and fellow students. Academic success gains "face" or 
prestige for the student and his family. Academic failure brings 
some loss of face in addition to limiting the prospects for future 
success. One psychologist has found tnat these pressures result in 
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Film Dialogue 



Q: What db-^on nsualhj do at harvesting 
time? \^ 

\ 

Ah Kung: / help in drying the grain or 
winnowing it. I also take turns in guard- 
ing the grain against the ducks. 

Zuei-chin: Mi/ family mainly grows rice. 
But during the winter we also cultivate 
mushrooms. 

Q: Hoio do you cultivate them? 

Zuei-chin: First you prepate the straw, 
then you send the workers in. It's very 
tough. 

Q: What do you mean? 

Zuei-chin: The mushroom shack is sealed 
loith plastic sheets. Inside the heat is 
scorching. It's about 736^ F in there. 
There's steam everywhere and ho air to 
breathe. It's suffocating. 

Q: What do you do during the harvest? 

Yen-jen: / help dry the rice^nd winnow it. 



Film Dialogue 

T.H. Hong: Ah Kung m what events are 
you competing in the township games? 

Ah Kung: lavelin throwing and broad 
jump. 

T.H. Hong: When is that? 

Ah Kung: I'm not sure. 

T.H. Hong: Are you in the first team or are 
you a reserve? 

Ah Kung: What difference does it'jnake? 



many cases not only in the students* preoccupation with their 
school perfornnance. but in nightmares and fear of darkness and 
"g: osts. 

^Until 1968, entrance tojunior high school was restricted to those 
able o pass a comprehensive exam. (Elementary school lasts six 
years on Taiwan, junior and senior high school normally three years 
each.) The strain on 11-12-year-old sixth grade students was so 
great that each year a number of suicides by children in ihis age 
group were reported in the press. Since admission to junior high 
schools was opened to ev/eryone in 1968, government-sponsored 
studies have shown gains in height, weight, and visual ability by 
children in this age group, presumably due both to the reduction of 
academic pressures and to improvements in nutrition made pos- 
sible by Taiwan's economic grov>/th. 



The atmosphere of Taiwan's schools is far more paternalistic and 
authoritarian than that of most American schools. In most cases 
boys and girls attend separate schools— or at least separate 
classes— through high school. Much of the work, beginning with 
the learning of the ideographic characters in which the Chinese lan- 
guage is written, involves rote memorization in traditional fashion. 
Textbooks and teaching materials are uniform throughout the 
island, and are prescribed by the Ministry of Education rather than 
by the teachers or local school a uthorities. The teachers do most of 
the talking, and are seldom challenged by members of the class. 
Though the relationship between young children and their teachers 
is often good, discipline is relatively strict. Physical punishments are 
sometimes used, and shaming a student.who has misbehaved or 
even answered a question foolishly is fairly common. Repetition 
and drill are customary learning techniques. It has been suggested 
that one reason for the remarkable success of Taiwan's tittle 
League baseball teams was the greater discipline of the Taiwan 
youngsters and their greater willingness to drill repeatedly on 
fundamentals. 

Even though the emphasis is on team play rather than individual 
glory, participation in competitive athletics-for girls as well as 
boys-is clearly the result of Western influence. In traditional 
Chinese culture, face-to-face competition was avoided lest it cause 
loss of "face" to the loser. Except for successful scholars, a per- 
son's place in life was generally thought to be the result of birth or 
'fortune rather than the reward of hiso^Hi.efforts. In team spfarts, 
however,.success can be attaii^5l*rfsel^^ disciplined effort 
and loyalty to the group. -Afrathough defeats hurt, they must be 
accepted gracefully and followed-by more determined effort. Com- 
petitive sports provide a useful psychological training ground for 
the economic competition characteristic of an industrialized 
capitalistic society. Still, sports and games provide some of the 
happiest moments in the daily lives of young students like Ah Kung 
and his friends. 
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Primary group relations among Taiwan schoolchildren also tend 
to 'differ somewhat from those in the United States. American 
schoolchildren are actually no less constrained to conform to the 
norms for behavior established by their peer group. But, as Richard 
Wilson has shown, American schoolchildren tend to see the 
teacherand other authority figures as outsiders, and to use the peer 
group as a buffer against their, demands. Groups of American 
schoolchildren have norms of their own, usually very different from 
those of the school and the adult community. Chinese 
schoolchildren, on the other hand, tend to see the teacher as an 
insider, and to identify the norms of their group with those of the 
school authorities. Departure from these norms can bring disap- 
proval from both school authorities and schoolmates, a very diffi- 
cult burden to bear. On the other hand, Taiwan schoolchildren may 
be less likely tha n their Americari counterparts to be faced with con- 
flicting adult and peer group Tiorms and the need to choose 
between them. 

The relationship between classmates is a special one among 
Chinese. Schoolmates, and especially those in the same class, incur 
lifelong obligations to one another. It is likely that Ah Kung's circle 
of friends, when he reaches adulthood, will include some of the 
same chums he now plays, studies, and bikes to school with. Even 
those with whom he is not particulariy friendly will feel entitled to 
call upon him for small favors when he is in a position to help them, 
and he, in turn, will expect them to reciprocate. Generations ago, 
when few farmers' sons went to school, this network of friendship 
and mutual aid was confined much more closely to their own 
localities. Today, nearly everyone goes to school, and while the 
familyand adult authorities still exercise a major influence on young 
people's values and attitudes, the importance of the peer group is 
growing. 



Film Dialogue 

Yao-huei Hong. Yoiu lai>t step should be 
iike thib. The )avcUn should be straight 
and <?^ close (is possible to your center of 
gravity, T/l/^ will give you mo}c strength. 
The^ strength should come f:om your 
waii>t. On your lai>t step look up and keep 
your arms straight. Try again. Not too 
close to the line. That's better. You can 
Lome closer still . . . You mustn't forget 
the principles of sport.^manbhip whether 
you are competing or not. Winning or 
lo:>ing /^ not the mobt miportant thing. 
Don't aLCUi>e the umpire of being unfair, 
and don't argue with him. 1 place more 
emphasis on sportsmanship than-on win- 
ning. 

Students. Thank you su. 

Yao-huei Hong. Right, dibuubb the chibb 
and get dressed. 





Ah Kung and friend swim m an irriga- 
tion canal. 
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Mass Education: How Much, For What, and For Whom? 

Many children in the countryside begin their school careers with 
certain disadvantages. The language of instruction in the public 
schools is/raoy^v, the national language, a northern Chinese dialect 
used also as the language of instruction on the mainland: But onlya 
small proportion of the people of Taiwan speak this dialect in their 
homes. (Speakers of one Chinese dialect cannot readily understand 
other dialects, though the ideographic writing system is understood 
by all literate persons.) Most of the population are descendants of 
southern Chinese migrants who came to the island during the six- 
teenth to nineteenth centuries, and speak the southern Minnan or 
Hakka dialects. Many, though not all, Mainlanders are native 
speakers oikuo yu, and, as we have noted, a disproportionate share 
of them live in Taipei and other large cities. Thus most of Taiwan's 
students, especially in the rural areas, are taught in school in a lan- 
guage different from tjie one spoken \n their homes. The methods 
of language instruction are effective, and the children soon become 
quite fluent in kuo yu. Nevertheless, some will find it difficult to 
attain the degree of proficiency necessary to compete effectively 
on the examinations with those who have been constantly exposed 
to kuo yu in their homes. 

. Most young people in the countryside will also be expected to 
help with farm chores. Giris, in particular, will be expected to help 
with housework, and less a llowartces may be made for the time they 
need to study, since the general feeling is that it is more important 
for a boy to continue his education than for a girl. About two-thirds 
of those who take the college entrance examination are boys. Farm 
parents themselves are generally less well educated than parents in 
the cities, and are thus Jess able to help their children with their 
studies or to transmit to them the attitudes and expectations which 
tend to be associated in Taiwan, as elsewhere, with academic 
success. And certainly few farm families will "be able to afford to 
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Girls help mother with cooking chores. 
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send their children to the private schools patronized by the more 
affluent city-dwellers to provide their children with an advantage in 
the competition for places in good high schools and colleges. Some 
of these private schools have been so successful in preparing their 
students to pass the exams that the Ministry of Education has 
moved to stop them from requiring entrance exams of their own, 
and plans ultimately to nationalize them and absorb them into the 
public school system. Exam scores determine not only w^hether a 
student may continue his or her education, but also which school 
the student will be admitted to. Students at the better high schools 
are more likely to gain admission to the high prestige universities 
and colleges. Even the public schools tend to be better in the cities 
than in the rural areas, because the academic competition among 
students is keener, and because the best-educated teachers most 
often prefer to live in urban areas. 




Students from farm families of relatively modest circumstances, 
like Ah Kung and his friends, thus enter the comf.etition for aca- 
demic success andstatus with certain handicaps. '\n some cases, 
the expectation that a child will go on to high school may be so low 
that the pressure on the child is considerably less than on his coun* 
terpart in a middle-class family in the city. 

Both those who fail in the academic competition, or drop out of 
it, and those who succeed face an imposing set of problems as they 
grow toward adulthood. Income on Taiwan is closely related to 
education. Those who do not attend high school must expect to 
continue tofind themselves at the bottom of the income and status 
ladders. Jf they stay on the farm, they will have to continue the 
long hours of painstaking toil that have been the lot of their for- 
bears—and even then there is no guarantee they will manage to 
make a decent living on a small family farm. If they go to the city, it 
will most likely be to jobs as unskilled or semiskilled laborers, again 
at long hours, for relatively low pay, with few days off, and often 
separated -from their kinsmen and the familiar network of customs 
of their home village. Very possibly, they may find themselves doing 
both— working at a nearby factory during the day and coming 
home to share the farm chores with a wife and perhaps elderly 
parents or working age children. In any case, their hopes and expec- 
tations, unlike their grandfathers', have been raised by their con- 
tacts with the city, by what they see in Western-made movies and 
on their television sets, and by the success of some of their school- 
mates or kinsmen. The farmer of past generations did not feel, as 
today's young farmers may, that he could have had a better life had 
he been clever enough or disciplined enough or strong enough to 
grasp the opportunitfes available to hfm. 

Some of the young people who do not continue their education, 
in fact, have broken from the traditional mold anyway, .and have 
turned to. youth gangs and juvenile delinquency. These symptoms 
of alienation and the breakdown of traditional beliefs are much less 
common in Taiwan than they are in the United States, but they are 



Film Dialogue 

Q. > oufitmh jumor high ^Jiool a year from 
)toxv. What are yoin plans? 

Yung-tsieng: I'm taking the exams. 

Q. What about you Ah Kung? ^ 

Ah Kung. I'm not worried. It depemh on 
the entrance exam, 

Q. For what kmd of school? 

Ah Kung. Technital school. If I fail the 
exam I'll look for work. 

Q: Wiat kind? 

Ah Kung. I'll just take a job, 

Q, Hoio about you? Will you take over 
your family farm? 

Zuei-chin. / don't know, 

Q. What do you think? 

Zuei-chin: /'// sell it. 

Q. And you? How will you manage your 
rice fields? 

Hbin wei. I'll hue people tc Jo it, woikers. 
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frequent enough to occasion concern on the part of btoth govern- 
ment and the populace, and they are becoming more frequent as 
urbanization and industrialization on the island continue. 

If the fruits of academic failure are often bitter, the rewards for 
school success may be bittersweet. Those who gain entrance to 
high school (just under two-thirds of those finishing junior high), 
unless they choose a vocational track, face another three years of 
high pressure study culminating in tTie college entrance exams. 
Only about a quarter of those wino take these exams succeed in any 
given year, though many take them more than once. Lists of those 
who pass are published in the newspapers, enhancing or dashing 
thehopesand prestige of the young competitors and their families. 

For the very best students, passing the exams will not be enough. 
They will want to score high enough to gain entrance into the 
highest prestige schools, like National Taiwan University (TW Ta) in 
Taipei. In listing their preferences before taking the exams, most of 
these students are willing to adjust their major field as necessary to 
get into a highly ranked school: If they cannot win acceptance, for 
example, by the Department of Chinese Literature at T'aiTa, most 
-would prefer acceptance in, say, the Department of Sociology of 
* that school rather than in the Department of Chinese Literature at a 
lower-ranked university. As a result, many college students are not 
enrolled in the academic areas which interest them most. 

Once they gain entrance into college, few students are kept from 
graduation for academic reasons, and many have taken advantage 
of this to relax their efforts after the strain of the preceding years. 
But college graduation does.not guarantee placement in an appro- 
priate professional job, and graduates who have found no jobs, or, 
more likely, have been forced to settle for one far below their aspira- 
tions, are among the most disillusioned and unhappy people in 
Taiwan. Because so many desire the status of college graduate, the 
government has been under pressure to expand continuously the 
number of Students taken into college regardless of the ability of the 
economy to absorb graduates^ Thus the number of students 
attending colleges and universities soared from less than 12,000 in 
1953-54 to almost 52,000 in 1963-64 and to over 270,000 in 1973-74, 
despite the government's efforts to shift as many students as 
possible into vocational schools. 

One result of this oversupply of graduates and undersupply of 
professional jobs has been a competition among the best university 
students to leave the country for study abroad, most often in the 
United States. (There were almost 10,000 students from Taiwan in 
the United States in 1973:) Once they have gone, weli under one- 
twentieth of these students has returned to Taiwan, except to visit. 
In one respect, this exodus can be viewed as a "brain drain," 
drawing from the island some of its brightest young people. From 
another vantage point, it can be seen as a "safety valve," allowing 
some of those with the highest expectations-and therefore the 
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highest potential for disillusionment— to escape the limitations of 
the system, and lessening somewhat the imbalance between 
graduates and available professional jobs. 



Studies of the attitudes of college students on Taiwan have 
shown that many of those unable to make this "outer migration" 
experience something of an *'inner mfgration" instead, orienting 
themselves increasingly, in the course of their studies, toward self- 
and family-oriented goals, and progressively withdrawing from 
concern for their society as a whofe. The concerted efforts of the 
school system to expand students' loyalties and concerns from the 
family and other primary groups to the state and from particularistic 
to performance criteria appear to be quite successful vyith ele- 
mentary school children. But as the students move from junior 
high school through college age, an increasing degree of cynicism 
begins to emerge. Perhaps discrepancies are noted between the 
type of-behavior~urged"in'the morality training^^that pervades the 
school curriculum and the actual behavior of authority figures with 
whom the child comes into contact or reads about in the papers. In 
the end, it seems to be among the most successful students, 
enrolled in top-ranking universities, that the greatest degree of 
cynicism and tacit opposition to the social and political system is to 
be found. Since open opposition could be dangerous— even to 
family and friends— it is rarely expressed, except in private conver- 
sation between those who feel assured of one another's personal 
loyalty and discretion. 



Evidence from the relatively few opinion surveys conducted in 
Taiwan suggests that the college educated are among the least 
satisfied elements in the population, despite their greater social 
status and material wealth. The college educated, for instance, 
are less likely than others to vote in 'local elections. Why is jt that 
those who have been mosi successful in Taiwan's educational 
competition seem to be more discontented than those who fell 
behind? Partly, it is because a person's satisfaction depends not 
only on what he has but on what he wants and expects. The edu- 
cated person, on Taiwan and elsewhere, has the opportunity to" 
have more, but exposure to the modern world, to cities, to the 
standard of living in more affluent lands, teaches that person also to 
want and expect more. As material needs are satisfied, they assume 
lower priority and other kinds of values— a meaningful life, inner 
harmony, full development of each person's talents— take on a new 
importance. Thus the gap between aspiration and reality may be 
greater for those who have more than for those who have less, but 
whose expectations are low. 

Education: Changing the Face of Taiwan 

There is another part to the answer, too. It is that what modernity 
has to offer is far more visible and tangible than what it takes away. 
For rural youth, attendance at high school and certainly college 
usually involves a physical separation from the family and village. 
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Film Dialogue 

Q: What wtll you do lohen you leave 
school? 

H^in-wei: /'// try to pass the exam. If not 
ru stay here at !:ome to help with the 
fanning or look for a job. 

Q: What kind- of a job? 

Hsin-wei: Television repairman, 

Q: What xoill you do ivtth your rice fields? 

Yen-jen: My father is thinking of selling 
them. 



Film Dialogue 

Q: Why don t you like farm work? What 
don't you like abput it? 

Ah Kung: Farm work is hard. Working in 
the Cfty IS hardtoo, but you kind of feel 
better there. There is a lot to be done oli 
the farm in jointer. It's much too hard. 



End uring ties are often formed with classmates and sometimes with 
teachers and others. Success and status are determined by per- 
formance as well as by family reputation and connections. Learning 
modern science casts doubts on traditional customs and rpligious 
beliefs. Slowly the complex network of social controls which have 
bound Chinese society together for millennia begins to erode. 

One result is alienation. People must depend more on themselves 
and less on relatives arid traditional obligations and customs. As old 
solutions to social problems are discarded, the necessity arises for 
finding new ways of coping with them, 'and there is often little 
.agreementon what the new ways should be. Right and wrong are 
unclear. Even the personalities of young people are changed. On 
Taiwan, educated youth, compared with their parents, are "more 
socially' assertive, less self-controlled, less concerned with the 
opinions of others and more direct in interpersonal relations." 

Thus the best educated residents of Taiwan, who are most 
attracted to Western ways on the one hand, are most wary of them 
on the other. They want the material comfdrts of an industrial 
society, but do not \A/ant to lose the close-knit family and other per- 
sonal relationships they grew up with, nor to live with the growing 
impersonality, disrespect for elders, sexual permissiveness, juvenile 
crime, and violence .experienced in Western countries and 
beginning to be se§n in Taiwan itself. The goals set forward by the 
government seem to promise both the gradual achievement of 
Western-style living standards and the retention of the traditional 
personalized culture. But no major nation has managed to do this to 
date. 

The shape of the lives of Taiwan's young people will no doubt be 
determined partly by forces beyond their control and probably even 
beyond their understanding-the maneuverings of the interna- 
tional balance of power, developments pn the mainland, the 
vagaries of world energy and food production and the like. But for 
Ah Kung and his classmates what is different is not the choices they 
cannot make, but those they can. Their conviction that "farming is 
too hard" may have a great deal of significance for Taiwan's future, 
regardless of who rules it. If the island is to feed its people, the 
balance of incentives must lead a good number of Ah Kung's gen- 
eration to go back to the land and till the fields.-- 

So far the trend has been for young people to choose the oppor- 
tunities of the city over the hard work of the countryside. There is a 
greatgap in income between city residents and farmers on Taiwan, 
and it is very difficult for farmers to make ends meet, caught as they 
are in a squeei^e between rising prices for seeds and. farm imple- 
' ments and government-controlled prices for rice. Moreover, the 
textbooks from which schoolchildren on Taiwan are taught, unlike 
those used in mainland China, give little emphasis to farming or to 
hard m3nual labor. The models held up for students to emulate are 
famous scholars, officials and soldiers, who have often received 
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material rewards as well as social recognition for their 
achievements. Thus one study found tha^t junior high school; 
students "all aimed at high but unrealistic goals; everyone want^^' 
to become 'a great man' with little interest in being an ordinary per- 
son." 

Taiwan's government is aware of the need to keep its youth from 
leavitig the land for the cities. It is making changes in its school 
curriculum and educational programs toward thi^end, as illustrated 
by the lecture on the new agriculture in the film, and trying to put 
more emphasis on agriculture and on vocational training. Whether 
these efforts will succeed in making farming an attractive life for Ah 
Kung and his friends, however, remains to be seen. 

Whether he returns to the farrri or uiuoses the beckoning new 
life of the city, with its promises and disappointments, in a critical 
sense Ah Kung has already entered the modern world. He is trying 
to choose for himself what his future will be. For better and for 
worse, his life will never be the same as the lives of those before him 
who knew of no alternatives to the world of village and fields— who 
could not even conceive of trying to change the shape of their lives 
by their own efforts and choices. 



Film Dialogue ^ 

Careers Advisor. For i>vveriU thoubniui 
xjeaib agriculture }uii> been the foundation 
of China, Recent changes have brought 
our society to the threshold of indus- 
trialization, Howevei, we mubt not ovei- 
look the importance of agnculture. 

You need not go to the city , , , to 
Taipei oi Kao-i>hiung, ^ou need not woik 
in the factories. 
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Rural Economy 



WET CULTURE RICE 

By ALBERT RAVENHOLT 



*Hybridization for breeding improved 
japaniL^i rice had begun early in Japan in 
1904,,enhancmg the grain plant's prod- 
uctivity by selection for short stems, stiff 
straws and many tillers from each root to 
^give the maximum number of heads per 
plant. By contrast, ituiita and javamca 
types grow tall, resulting in less efficient 
fertilizer utilization. They are also more 
likely to lodge or break at the stera base 
and fall so that grain forming in the head 
rots m the water of the rice field:*. 




School and rice fields 
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Taiwan has extraordinary significance for peoples of the world 
who look to rice as their principal food [see Appendix]. During half 
a century of colonial occupation, Japanese administrators 
pioneered in applying Japanese science and engineering to rice 
growing in Taiwan in order to grow the surplus needed to feed a 
burgeoning industrial population in the home islands. With 
imperial speed, the Japanese constructed dams and extended 
irrigation canals. Since Taiwan lies astride the Tropic of Cancer, it 
became an appropriate site for early efforts to breed desirable 
characteristics of the temperate japanica type of rice into the 
tropical fndica and javanica types."" 

Because the moist tropics contain great areas of uncultivated 
land, and have a climate and water supply suitable ^or growing 
certain crops over a much larger area and with higher yields, 
Taiwan has a second unique significance for those concerned with 
more adequately feeding the world's present and future popula- 
tion. Estimates promise a doubling of the present population, from 
about four billion to seven billion by the end of this century, and 
most of this increase will come among the rice eating peoples. 
Unlike any other grain crop, wet culture rice can be grown inten- 
sively on many soils of the moist tropics in a manner that insures 
maintenance and improvement of soil fertility with the most effi- 
cient utilization of fertilizers. In Taiwan today, one cultivated acre 
serves about seven persons; this is roughly the same density as 
Japan and one of the highest in the world. Unlike Japan, which is 
among the largest net importers of food, Taiwan has a higher 
average caloric intake, yet is almost "in balance"; imports— chiefly 
of soya beans, corn, and wheat— are almost equalled by exports 
of pork, sugar, bananas, canned mushrooms, asparagus, and 
other agricultural products. While average per crop rice yields in 
Taiwan are lower than in Japan, this is more than compensated 
for by a double crop on about 40 per cent of Taiwan's rice fields. 
(The prevalent Japanese pattern is to raise one rice crop each year 
in most areas.) Moreover, two rice crops pn the same field are 
usually followed by a winter planting of sweet potatoes, corn, 
wheat, tobacco, or an oilseed crop. Because this intensive level of 
food production in Taiwan is being accomplished primarily under 
tropical conditions, it is hoped that the methods can be adapted to 
many food-short lands of the less-developed world. 

Growing Rice in Taiwan 

Growing a crop of rice in Taiwan today is a demanding enter- 
prise. Naturally, it is the subject of frequent and intense discussion 
among farmers, their neighbors, and other members of v'he com- 
munity—as are crops among those who live by the land every- 
where. Among government officials there is an almost comparable 
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Fields ready for planting. 




*one hectare equals 2.47 acres. 
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concern, for assuring abundant rice supplies at reasonable prices 
is the most effective means for stabilizing the cost of living and 
keeping people content/In Tsao Tun {"straw shoes") Township in 
Central Taiwan where the mountainous three-fourths of the 
island's landscape levels out toward the western coastal plain, 
heightened activity accompanies the approach of spring rice 
planting season, in .late February or early March. (In southern 
Taiwan planting of the spring rice crop mjght begin a month earlier 
to, allow raismg a summer vegetable crop before the autumn rice 
crop is planted.) As shown in the films, the first task is to clear the 
paddy fields of stiaw stacked from the earlier rice harvest, if no 
other crop has been raised since. Straw may be hauled off to the 
farmyard to provide rough forage for cattle, or sold to mushroom 
farmers for fixing spores in their humid sheds, or burned with the 
stubble, as adding ash augments fertility. Some farmers compost 
their straw with pig manure for subsequent return to the fields. 

Paddy fields are usually flooded at least a week before plowing 
to soften the soil. Although easier before the fields are soaked, it is 
still heavy work for man and water buffalo, because the plow still 
must be guided straight and at an even depth to insure turning 
under all the old roots, weeds, and other plant growth. While 
many farmers, like Hong Tsung-ming, continue to plow with water 
buffalo because their paddy fields are dispersed and at different 
elevations with dikes mounting up the slopes and no road access, 
there is mounting pressure for mechanization. Wages for hired 
help have risen rapidly as farms compete with factories for labor. 
Rather than devote attention and feed to a water buffalo; some 
farmers prefer to raise a beef animal and plow instead with a 
power tiller, which can do an even more thorough job/of plowing 
and is five times as fast as the water buffalo. However, power 
tillers are costly. The average farmer tills only one chia, or two and 
one-half acres, and for md^ farmers the price of a power tiller- 
equivalent to US$1,650-US$2,100-represents more cash than 
they readily can find. Farmers increasingly are renting or financing 
the purchase of these small tractors through their multipurpose 
cooperatives, the Farmers' Associatioris. Since 58.2 per cent, or 
525,761 hectares* of the total 902,617 hectares cultivated in 
Taiwan are in rice paddy fields, the market for such farm 
machinery is substantial. The speed of mechanization will depend 
in part upon the success of present experimental attempts by sev- 
eral industrialists in Taiwan tp build a diesel-powerec; tiller'that cati 
sell for less than the tractors now imported. Whatever its source, 
mechanization will allow the average farmer more intensive use of 
his fields. 

Once a paddy field has been thoroughly plowed, it is harrowed 
twice as a rule, 'once in each direction to prepare a thoroughly 
puddled and smooth field with about two inches of water over it. 
This is the time when most fertilizer is applied; normally by hand 
broadcasting from a sack or pail. Depending upon soil analysis, 
applications of true phosphorous per hectare for each crop may 
range from 20 to 200 kilograms (one kilo equals 2.2 pounds). 
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Potash applications also are gauged according to soif analysis and 
may vary from 90 kilos per hectare to nothing, depending partly 
upon whether that field has been used during ti.e winter for 
growing sweet potatoes which utilize large quantities^ of this 
nutrient. Applications of nitrogen are most effectively made late as 
top-dressings in three stages bsginning about two weeks after the 
rice seedlings have been transplanted. The amounts of true 
nitrogen applied per crop will be graduated according to the vari- 
ety of rice Qrown.* During field preparation the farmer also will 
have applied whatever human night soil, hog manure, compost 
and salvaged nutrients, such as waste bean cake, he has 
conserved. Chemical fertilizer applications will be adjusted 
accordingly. As witlj farmers elsewhere who are adopting modern 
methods, the cost of buying fertiliser for such intensive applica- 
tions is the rice growers' single largest expense. And decisions on 
how much fertilizer to use are influenced by the farmers' financial 
resources and anticipated prices for the harvest. 

Rice seeds will have been planted in a seed bed ai least fwo 
weeks before the' start of the plowing. Especially for the spring 
crop, the bed should be sheltered from the wind and faced south 
to capture the maximum heat arid sunshine for the sprouting rice 
shoots. Farmers choose the variety of rice to plant according to* 
the site of their fields, length of growing season they want to 
allow-from 110 to about 155 days-and whether it is to be a 
spririg or autumn crop. As a rule, varieties chosen for th§ first crop 
are not photosensitive and thus can be planted at apy lime. Most 
second crop varieties must be planted at a fixed date because 
flowering of the rice plant is triggered by a shortening of the days 
in autumn. 




Tilling: the old and new ways. 



*It IS recommended that a long- 
stemmed mdtca rice receive 80 kilos per 
hectare, while the Ponlai variety, which 
IS a Japouica type, should receive 50 per 
cent more, and the new short-stemmed 
mdica varieties can profitably utili/e 
twice as much nitrogen as their tall rel- 
atives. 
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1 - 'if 'Ifl*'^^ 



•Japanese, or others whose taste prefer- 
ences have been Japanese-influenced, , 
prefer this type! 

**The first hybridized variety from the 
indica was Taichung Native 1, which 
. proved popular in India and Sputheast 
Asia because it was short and gave im- ' 
proved yields, even with lower soil fer- - 
tility and irregular water supply. 




3*** Farmers^in Taiwan speak of tvyp types of rice; Ponlai and Tsai/aL 
^ The former belongs to the subspecies japonica and includes sev- 
eral newly developed varieties, such as Chianung 242 and Tainan 
5, that are more resistant to blast disease, respond better to fer- 
tilizer than the old varieties, and give higher yields. Ponlai grains 
are short, plump, ahtf^slightly sticky when cooked/ Grains of the 
Tsailai, or native varieties belonging to the subspecies indica, are 
long, slender,'and less cohesive after cooking. In Taiwan farmers 
normally secure their seed from the Farmers' Associations, ex- 
changmg rough paddy for an equal amount of rice seed certified 
for extension — in this manner growers^are subsidized to encour- 
age planting the best varieties. 

Transplanting rice seedlings into the paddy field-ts so labor- 
intensive that engineers in Taiwan, as in Japan} are experimenting 
with mechpriical means to accomplish this task. For the present, 
however, it remains a hand operation demanding about 12 man- 
days, or woman-days, of work per hectare of rice planted. First, 
the matted rice seedlings are cut from the seed bed. Since some 
roots are inevitably damaged in cutting under these seedlings to 
lift them, the tops usually are pruned. Seedlings are carried in 
baskets on bamboo poles to the. fields, which meanwhile have 
been marked in grids. Depending upon the number of tillers, or 
stem? a variety sends up from the same root, plants may be ^ 
spaced 25 to 30 centimeters (roughly 10 to 12 inches) apart on the 
square. As the films illustrate, skilled rice transplanters move in a 
slow yet steady rhythm, lifting the rice seedling from the basket, 
thrusting its roots just the correct depth into the puddled field 
without breaking the stem of the seedling, while kicking the 
basket just far enough to the rear to allow setting the nektTovTof 
plants. Rice planting is physically demanding, as ope must wade 
stooped and barefoot in the soft mud, often in a drenching rain. 
The reward/however, a field with straight rows of light green rice 
shoots, makes a pretty sight in the eye of the farmer. 



"Fertilizer is distributed by hand. 



Marking rows for planting rice seed? 
lings. 
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Raising! paddy rice tBquifes immense quantities of water. 
Although plant scientists and water conservation engineers in 
Taiwan are experimenting with rotational irrigation to reduce the 
total water quantity,, farmers usually flood newly planted fields 
with at least four inches of water. If fields are allowed to dry daring 
the growing season, opening cracks in the paddy, nitrogen tends 
to escape into the air, especially if urea fertilizer has been applied. 
Depending upon the character of the soil and its clay content, plus 
the skill of the farmer, growing a crop of rice on one hectare will 
require 10,000 to 15,000 cubic meters of water in a season. This 
quantity will supply in all 40 to 60 inches of water for cover, ^which 
is, of course, applied gradually. Growing one ton of milled rice 
normally requires about 3,500 tons of v^ater. Lack of more exten- 
sive and effective irrigation in South and Southeast Asia to 
provide this water has been trte chief villain slowing the spread of 
the Green Revolution in rice. Dependable irrigation, with water 
stored for the dry season in reservoirs and local distribution ponds, 
reaches 85 per cent of the paddy fields and is the most important 
single factor insuring Taiwan's high and regular yields. 
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Although herbicides are beginning to be used, a good Chinese 
farmer will weed his rice fields three times, starting two to three 
weeks after transplanting. Weeding will be repeated twice, every 
week or two weeks, depending upon the location of the field and 
the season. Like Li Su-li,'a careful farmer will continue.to search 
his fields for weeds even after the rice plants have grown together 
and are shading the soil beneath. Spraying with insecticides and 
fungicides is the farmers' third biggest expense, after fertilizer and 
labor. The enemies of the rice plant are legion; there are five types 
of stem borers alone that eat their way up inside the stalk. Brown 
plant hoppers and green leaf hoppers are two of the farmers' most 
persistent enemies. Other common hazards include army worms, 
blast disease, and bacterial leaf blight. Recognizing the problem in 
time and selecting the correct spray requires expertise, and 
frequently farmers seek assistance from extension technicians 
employed by their cooperatives. But none of them can help much 
with one of the worst disasters that can ruin a Taiwan rice crop; 
typhoons. These storms, whose center winds sometimes exceed 
100 miles per hour, periodically sweep in from the Pacific and lay 
waste to every field in their wake. 

Harvesting is the busiest season for rice farmers. In a long day a 
conscientious worker can reap up to one-fifth of one hectare, 
grasping each clump of'rice with his left hand while cutting with a 
sickle held in the right. Usually a crew of six to ten men is mus- 
^ • tered to complete harvesting of a farmer's fields in one or two 

days. 

After the paddy fields have been drained and dried for several 
• weeks, portable threshers are dragged or carried to a convenient 
spot. These drum-type threshers, powered by foot pedal or a small 
gasoline engine, have wire teeth that rip the grain from the stalk. 
In one day this comparatively simple machine can thresh out three 
metric tons of unhusked paddy rice. Transporting the harvest from 




Rice is hand-cut and thieshed on a port- 
able foot-pedal machine. 
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the fields has become a problem as yields have increased. Usually 
the heavy sacks must be carried to the nearest road, where they 
are loaded upon a farm wagon, a small truck, or a cart and hauled 
to the farmstead. 

Labor shortages at harvest season create serious problehis for 
Taiwan's farmers. In 1973, they paid up to, the equivalent of 
US$6.50 per day for hired hands— an exorbitant price by their 
standards— and desperate farmers even appealed to the govern- 
ment fox soldiers to help with the harvest. A farmer is also 
expected to feed his helpers, whether neighbors or hired, with 
bountiful cooking. Farm families pride themselves on the good 
food they serve, especially during the harvest, which also is an in 
ducement for workers to return the next season. 

. Throughout Taiwan paddy rice is dried on cement courtyards 
that, as the films illustrate, normally are higher in the center to 
drain off rain water. Winnowing by hand or machine and drying 
rice are a farm wife's responsibility. Unhusked paddy rice must be 
repeatedly turned to insure even drying to less than 13 per cent 
moisture. If a rain shower threatens, the* rice must be quickly piled 
and covered. Mechanical drying is becoming more common in 
Taiwan, as in Southeast Asia, although engineers have yet to 
develop a drier that uses fuel economically. Most promising is a 
small drier developed at IRRI that burns the rice hulls from 
previous millings to dry the new harvest. This system requires that 
drying and milling be centralized and is difficult to adapt to present 
conditions; either farmers would need to haul rice hulls from the 
mill back to their farmsteads or move wet grain to the mill. Most 
mills, moreover, are not designed to receive and handle such a 
volume of rice at one time. 

Yields in Taiwan are calculated in brown rice (grain remaining 
after hulls are removed; the hull accounts for 20 per cent of the 
total weight of dried unhusl$ed paddy rice). The first and major rice 
crop yields average 3,800 kilos per hectare. Because of numerous 
factors not yet. fully understood, including less sunlight due to 
cloud cover that curtails photosynthesis, possible reduction Jn soil 
radiation, and differences in temperature, the second rice crop 
averages a yield of 2,600 to 2,800 kilos per hectare. On the annual 
cropped area totaling about 776,000 hectares this gives an average 
yield per hectare'of 3,170 kilos of brown rice. 



Preparation of Rice Paddy 

Processes depicted in Film 

Plowing 

Flooding 

Tilling 

Harrowing 

Leveling 

Marking Rows 

Fertilizing 

Tranbplantin^ Rice Seedlin 
Weeding ^ 
Cutting Mature Plants 
Threshing 
Winnowing 

Drying — 
Stacking and Tying Straw 



After 1950, agricultural experiment stations in Taiwan, often 
directed and funded by the Chinese and American Joint Com- 
mission on Rural Reconstruction (JCRR), energetically carried 
forward rice breeding programs. Since 1962 such developmental 
efforts in Taiwan have in turn made a major contribution to the 
pioneering work of the International Rice Research Institute 
.(IRRI), established at Los Banos in the Philippines by the Rocke- 
feller and Ford Foundations as a world center for improving rice 
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Drying and winnowing is done on the 
concrete courtyards at the farms. 



♦Actually, during milling a portion of 
this weight is removed as bran and 
polish, and in Taiwan as elsewhere in 
Asia this portion, rich in protein and 
vitamins, usually is fed to pigs and poul- 
try. 




crops.- There three short, stiff varieties of rice -from Taiwan were 
crossed*^with' two from Indonesia, one from Sri Lanka (Ceylon), 
and one from the Philippines to produce IRRI's first new variety 
for the tropics: IR 8, the exceptionally productive and nonphoto- 
sensitive variety that could be planted at any time of the year. That 
first release was largely responsible for launching the Green Revo- 
lution in the world's rice fields, and since then new varieties have 
been developed by IRRl^ vyhh greatly improved milling and taste 
qualities plus the insect Hnd disease resistance so^ital in a moist 
tropical environment. ' . . 

Since 1953, total production of rice in Taiwan has increased 
from slightly over 1.6 million-metric tons to about 2.5 million.metric 
tons of brown rice. This annual increase, averaging more than 
40,000 tons, results primarily from steady advances in farm pro- 
ductivity. Additional areas brought under rice cultivation through 
extension and improvement of irrigajtion have been alrriost 
balanced by the loss of rice land through conversion to industrial 
sites, housing and other urban uses, such as highways, and by the 
shift to other crops or orchards-all totaling about 10,000 hectares 
per year. Some 2,350,000 metric tons of brown rice are consumed 
annually.* And about a quarter of a million metric tons ^f brow n 
rice are used for seed and feed or lost in manufacturing aKd 
storage. 

Skilled and productive as they are, rice farmers in Taiwan face 
two major challenges. The first is to continue to make enough 
money for a reasonable living in the face of rising costs. Farmers 
feel that while the costs of .fertilizer, insecticides, and labor keep 
climbing, the government is reluctant to allow the price of ricp to 
rise at a comparable rate. The second and related challenge is to 
continue allowing Taiwan's inhabitants to enjoy what most of Asia 
lacks: an abundance of rice at reasonable prices made possible by 
self-sufficiency in production. Eamily planning is gradually, though 
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Steadily, bringing down the birthrate and the government's goal is 
for.each family to haVe two children. But the population, now 
approaching 16 million, is increasing at an average rate of 1.8 per- 
cent annually. Each person consumes about 140 kilos of food per 
year, although per capita consumption is declining between one 
and one and one-half per cent annually. Roughly 60 per cent of the 
population live in cities, where the people are developing a greater 
taste for noodles and bread made from wheat. To provide for a 
population expanding at the present rate, farmers must each year 
increase rice production by an additional 40,000 metric tons. And 
this must be accomplished by ever more skilled and intensive cul- 
tivation of the already productive paddy fields, which today 
occupy almost all the available land that can be economically irri- 
gated. 



Rice: Origins and Historical Role 

Chinese speak of "taking rice" and "eating" with almost the same words. The 
expression symbolizes the importance of rice for them, as for about 60 per cent 
of the human race; it is the preferred staple, ususlly eaten in one of several forms 
three times a day. Most East Asians take rice as a gruet for breakfast, often with 
bits of pickled vegetables. For the main midday and evening meals, it 's preferably 
cooked or steameo until each flaky, white grain easily separates from its neigh- 
bors in the gleaming bowl. In Laos, Northeastern Thailand, and several other 
countries, the preferred rice is glutinous, eaui grain sticking together when 
cooked, t^rom the Philippines to Indonesia, India and many other lands this 
glutinous rice is a prized ingredient, often with coconut and sugar for preparing 
cakes, puddings, and other delicacies. Throughout Asia, since long before there 
were written records, rice has been important in religion and is still used in many 
rites today. Various festivals call for the preparation of special rice cakes, which 
are then given to relatives and friends to symbolize wishes for their prosperity, 
longevity and happiness. The European and American custom of throwing rice 
after a newly married couple is but one of these oriental fertility rites carried 
West. Because rice is the principal source of livelihood and wealth in these pre- 
dominantly agrarian lands, many believe, as do Balinese farmers, that the plant 
was born of the cosmic' union of the divine male and female creative forces 
represented by earth and water and is the particular concern of Dewi Sri, their 
goddess of agriculture. 

Oryza saiiva, the grass we know as rice, appears.to have originated as a culti- 
vated crop both in Southeastern A.sia and India when man first began to till the 
soil. Forty-three centuries ago rice was part of the diet at Harappa and 
Mohenio*daro, important cities in the then great Indus Valley civilization. 
.Although archaeological evidence suggests a heavier rainfall in the region then, 
today irrigation helps produce equally abundant rice yields In Pakistan. Records 
indicate that rice was already a valued crop in classical Chinai Sometime in the 
second milennium B.C., wet cultivation of rice was iritroduced to Indonesia and 
the Philippines, where the rice terraces girdling the mountains of Northern Luzon 
testify to those early farmers' engineering skills ano mobilisation of manpower. In 
the fifth century B.C., rice was cultivated in Sri Lanka and a hundred years later it 
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had spread west into Iran and thence to Babylonia and Syria. While the grain was 
traded to the Roman Empire, it is not mentioned in the Bible and only became a 
cultivated crop in Egypt in the ninth century A.D., when rice was carried along 
the southern Mediterranean by the* conquests of Islam, eventually reaching 
Spain. About this time Malay settlers from Sumatra apparently brought wet-land 
rice cultivation to Madagascar. Meanwhile, rice was introduced from China to 
Japan in the first century B.C. and spread to the- island of Guam, its furthest ' 
ancient advance into the Pacific. The more'modern movement of Ihe rice plant 
around th^ world came with the Age of Exploration. Although cultivation in 
Europe was restricted for fear gf malaria and other fevers, rice was grown in 
Northern Italy late in the fifteenth century. By 1685, a sea captain had brought 
rice seed from Madagascar to the area of what is now South Carolina, 
inaugurating its cultivation in North America. 

^ Whether the first cultivation of rice In flooded paddy fields developed simul- 
taneously with or after slash and bQrn agriculture that included planting dryland 
varieties of rice at the start of the rainy season, remains a subject of conjecture 
among prehistorians. It-is, however, certain that as each people mastered the 
skills of constructing level, diked paddy fields and canals to augment the im- 
pounded rainfall with irrigation, rice harv^si^orovided the principal food, 
becoming the ecgnomic base of the great classicalctyilizaticns cf Asia. Temples, 
painting* poetry, porcelains, and other refined achievements that we associate 
with ancient India, Indonesia, Cambodia, Japan, and China, would have been 
nonexistent without the unique micro-environment of the flooded paddy field. It 
allowed the growing of a food crop with predictable yields year after year on the 
same fields because soil fertility "had beert stabilized and vulnerability to the 
weather reduced by irrigation. By way of contrast, at this time agriculture else- 
where in the world relied chiefly upon.slash and burn techniques, as among the 
Maya of Meso-America, or alternate fallowing of fields as in Medieval Europe. 
i Both methods were comparatively less productive and were vulnfJrable to 
drought. Exceptions such as the Nile Valley were enriched annually by flooding 
but severely limited in the area that could be cultivated. 
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Wet fice cultivation had other advantages, as anyone who visualizes the crude 
farm ipnp'ements and limited pulling power of harnessed draft animals in use a 
thousand years ago can appreciate. A well-soaked rice fiald covered with water 
eased plowing and with puddling allowed an otherwise impossible quality of land 
preparation. Weeds were partially held in check by an average of four to six 
inchesof water covering the field. Rice was given ? Koad start in seed beds, then 
the seedlings were transpla 
flooding created anaerobic 
. nantly acidic laterite soils 
are traditional even today, the average rice farmer (in Java and Bali, for example) 
is a conscientious and accomplished agriculturalist, in comparison with many 
peasants elsewhere. In the past as in thj? present, successful cultivation of wet 
rice land demanded many superior skills^ a discipline of work, and expertise in 
witer management. 

^ach"'wajS:the dependence upon agriculture and the prestige of the farmer in 
classical CKina that the emperor was the fitsi farmer of the realm and each spring 
plowed the symbolic first furrow. Beginning with the Sui Dynasty in the sixth 
century A.D., .hundreds of thousands of corvee workers, with hoes, baskets 
slung from carrying poles, and wheelbarrows were mustered to dig the Yun Ho, 
or Grand Canal. Ultimately 9ver a thousand miles long, this largest of all 
man-madd canals allowed barges to carry the immense tax in kind, which was 
rice, from the valley of the mighty Yangtze River to the imperial courts, first in 
Kaifeng'aricf"$l9[a..and then in Peking, to support their attendant officials, con- 
cubines, eunuchs, scholars, and craftsmen. From one century to the next, the 
cultivation of flooded paddy fields devoted to rice absorbed ever greater inputs of 
labor and sustained population growth until China's inhabitants early in this 
milerinium numbered about one hundred million. More than any other food crop, 
rice accounts for the concentration today of more than, one-half the human race 
in relatively small-areas of eastern, southeastern, and southern Asia. 

\ 




When there are workers in the paddy, a 
pot of tea is never far away. 
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Women 



A CHINESE FARM WIFE 



by Norma Diamond 
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How sad itis to be a vyoman! 
Nothing on earth is held so cheap. 
Boys stand leaning at th^door 
Like Gods fallen out of Heaven. 
Their hearts brave the Four Oceans, 
The wind and dust of a thousand miles. 
No one is glad when a girl is born: 
By her the family sets no store. 
When she grows up, she hides in' her room 
Afraid to look a man \n the face. 
No one cries when she leaves her home- 
Sudden as clouds when the rain stops. . . 

Woman by Fu Hsuan, ca. A.D. 270 

\ 

In traditional China, and until recent decades, women in all 
social classes were generally regarded as inferior to males. 
Throughout their lives it was thought necessary for them to be 
subject to the authority of men: "unmarried, a wpman obeys her 
father; married, her husband; widowed, her son." 

The birth of a daughter was a disappointment in this patriarchal 
society. Anmng poor families, it was'a disaster and unwanted girls 
were sometimes killed at birth. Some were given away, adopted 
by another poor family in which they served as potential brides. 
Others were sold as indentured servants to the homes of the rich. 
Somewhat older girls were sold to become concubines to the 
wealthy, or into winehouses and brothels. 

Among the upper classes and in the homes of peasants of 
substantial means, artisans, and merchants, girls were kept at 
home until the age of 15 or so, when they became marriageable. 
Even then, they did not receive the same treatment as their 
brothers. Girls were denied the same quality of food, clothing, and 
medical attention that was given to boys; they were expected to 
take on household chores at an early age; they were denied formal 
education; and they vyere required to defer to their brothers. To 
heighten the girfs' awareness of their inferior status, their feet 
were bound. This was a long and intensely painful process whose 
purpose was to make the girl mor-3 physically attractive and 
enhance her marriage prospects. Its effect was to incapacitate 
many girls, rendering them unable to walk any distance or stand 
for any long period of time. They were effectively crippled for life. 

Women had little power in traditional Chinese society, in which 
both descent and inheritance were patrilineal; Only sons could 
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carry on the family name and produce the future generations - 
which would remember and venerate the ancestors. Only sons 
inherited land, and only sons were seen as an investment for the 
future, since it was they who were expected to provide for their 
aged parents and increase the family wealth. An educated son 
might even pass one of the governmental examinations and 
become an official, bringing wealth and fame to the family. 
Women were not allowed to take the examinations even if by 
some extraordinary indulgence they had been given an education. 

Daughters were proverbially compared to "water spilled-on the 
ground": one spent money to raise them, and then gave them 
away to some other family. But sometimes a family did not have 
sons. Then, it was permissible to find a man willing to become an 
adopted son-in-law (usually someone with no money or 
prospects), and the daughter he married would be, retained at 
home. At least one of her sons would bear her father's surname, 
perform rites for her ancestral line, and inherit her father's 
property. Such women had more power and influence in the 
household than women married in conventional fashion. 

In almost all marriages, the girl joined her husband's family and 
was primarily identified as a daughter-in-law of the household. 
Marriages were by family arrangement and romantic considera- 
tions were irrelevant. Usually, the couple did not meet until the 
wedding day. Neither were they consulted about the matter. Both 
families relied on go-betweens and professional matchmakers: the 
boy's family looked for a girl of goo'l reputation who could take 
over the household chores and begin bearing sons soon after 
marriage. The girl's family hoped for a household somewhat better 
off than their own and one where their daughter would not have 
to contend w»*h a cantankerous set of in-laws. A small percentage 
of girls married a cross-cousin (mother's brother's son or father's 
sister's son), in which instance she was already on close terms 
with her future spouse and in-laws. 

*lf the match was a disappointment, the girl and her family 
accepted it as "fate." The boy's family, if dissatisfied, had the 
option of divorce on such grounds as barrenness (bearing only 
daughters was also grounds for divorce), talkativeness, quarrel- 
someness, or lack of respect to household members. The first 
years of marriage could be very difficult for a woman. She -vas 
under great pressure to bear sons. She was expected to be 
obedient, cheerful at all times, uncomplaining, and hard working. 

As she grew older, her station in life improved. With the bjrth of 
her first son, her status rose. At the death of her mother-in-law she 
gained some authority in the household. Once past childbearing 
age, the social restrictions on her were relaxed. Her husband and 
son's consulted her about most matters. When her sons married, 
her work load was lightened, she had a daughter-in-law to 
command, and the junior members of the household indulged hef 
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in whatever small luxuries they could afford. At her death, her 
narne was inscribed on an ancestral tablet alongside that of her 
husband, and ths dates of her birth and death were commemo- 
rated by her descendants. 



This pattern was upheld by the Confucian teachings and the 
complex body of custom developed over* thousands of years of 
Chinese civilization. Not until the mid-nineteenth century was it 
.seriously challenged. The Taiping Rebellion, a massive peasant 
uprising, advocated among other things an end to footbinding and 
concubinage, and granted to women the right to own land, to be 
educated, to hold political office, and to serve in the military. The 
Taiping RebeF'^^n was defeated, but by the second decade of the 
twentieth century some of its goals were being incorporated into 
law and reflected in the changing institutional structure. 

The Western-educated intellectuals of the eariy twentieth cen- 
tury were critical of Confucian thinking and advocated support of 
"Mr. Science" and "Mr. Democracy." In the urban centers, 
women and. young people gained new freedoms and rights. 

In Taiwan, self-conscious modernization began with Japanese 
cvSionl^l rule in 1895. Women students were included in the new 
system of government schools. Footbinding was discouraged, as 
was the practice of adopting unwanted infant giris as child brides. 
Althoiign the Japanese influence was a socially conservative one, 
a small number of women were able for the first time to enter the 
professions and to find jobs in the new factories and offices. And, 
as more men entered urban occupations, women became more 
conspicuous in the agricultural sector. 

In contemporary Taiwan, which has been under Chinese Na- 
tionalist rule since 1946, women can be found in a wide variety of 
occupations and[.public roles. The housewife role is still held as the 
ideal, however, and relatively few women continue to work after 
marriage except in the rural sector. 



V 




Women sew up bags of rice at a mill. 
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Film Dialogue 

It is up to me to take care of all the odds and 
ends on the farm. 

Mrs. Li 



Women in the RUral Sector 

In Tsao Tun,^rs/Li is not only a housewife but also a' farm 
manager. Since her husband holds an urban job, she must super- 
vise the hired labor teams during the busy seasons and participate 
in much of the farm work as well as carry out the expected house- 
hold tasks of child care, cooking, cleaning, and laundry. The 
breakdown of the extended family even among wealthier peasants 
and the fact that Mrs. Li's eldest son is stili too young to be 
married leaves her without sisters-in-law or a daughter-in-law to 
share the domestic burden. 

Her role as supervisor and decision-maker is quite different from 
the traditionaLjwoman's role. Traditional values assert that 
woman's work is "inside," and in the past, respectable wonien did 
not venture bey.ondthe courtyard gates or talk to men who were 
not kinsmen. In reality, peasant women everywhere in China were 
pushed beyond the gates by economic necessity to make some 
contribution to agricultural production. In most peasant families, 
the labor of women (and children) was essential during planting, 
harvesting, and threshing. In the tea- and cotton-growing regions 
of China, most of the labor on these cash crops was provided by 
women. The rur^l silk industry, in all its stages, was also staffed by 
women. Almost everywhere women were routinely responsible for 
the family's pigs and poultry. The ownership of land, tools, and 
livestock, however, was in the hands of male household members: 
women and children were, in a sense, unpaid family workers. Even 
today, when women take on the job of farm management, that 
continues to be the case. 




Film Dialogue 

Our farm is about three acres, mainly of 
rice and tobacco . We grow two rice crops 
a year. 

My son is away for two years in the mil- 
itary. My three other daughters are in 
school and cannot help very much on the 
farm, although they do a few chores 
when they can. 

Mrs. Li 
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Before industrialization, rural women supplemented household 
earnings by home production of handicrafts or by working ^s 
servants forthe rich. Now many farm daughters work in city fac- 
tories and service occupations such as barbering or tailoring. The 
less fortunate add to household Income as coffee house atten- 
dants, bar-girls, and prostitutes in the big cities. Those who stay in 
the countryside sometimes join work teams that hire out to other 
families during planting and harvest seasons "or engage in the 
heavy labor of road repairs and- building construction. 



Pilm Dialogue 

Motherf Mother ^ We love you. You teach 
us to be hardworking." 



The earnings from this "outside" work are usually controlled by 
the men of the household, at least in part. Even so, women who 
bring in earnings have more say about their own lives and about 
household decisions. The extent to which women work "outside" 
varies, even in Taiwan: jt is more common in the central and 
southern regions than in the north for a woman to work in agri- 
culture. The kind of work she does also depends on the social 
standing of her household and on local custom. Generally, the 
wealthier a family is, the more it cleaves to the ideal that women's 
work is limited to domestic chores in and arou nd the house. 



This ideal is reflected in how families report the occupation of 
household members in the yearly police census records. Many 
women are listed as housewives although their domestic role en- 
compasses farm work, tending the family shop, or participation in 
handicraft production. In the Taichung county area, which is still 
heavily rural, only 43.7 per cent of adult women are considered to 
be "employed" and many of these are further listed as unpaid 
family workers. Very few are listed as "household heads," unless 
widowed, yet husbands or grown sons are often working far from 
home. Despite their role as farm managers, only a tiny percentage 
i.5 per cent) are described as "agricultural employers."* 



*1971 Taiwan Demographic Fact Book, 
p. 292, 
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^ilin Dialogue 

My husband, Li Su-li, xoorks set hours in 
the glove factory. He leaves at 7:30 in the 
mortwtg and returns just after six. 



*In a recent study of farm households in 
northern, central, and southern Taiwan, 
It was estimated that 39.3 to 51.8 per cent 
of rural household income was coming 
trom nonfarm occupations by resident 
members, with another 8 to 25 per cent 
gained in the form of remittances from 
former members. In the area nearTsao 
Tun, farm income accounted, on the av- 
erage, for only 27.6 per cent of house- 
hold income. Wang and Apthorpe, 1974, 
p. 13. 

« 

Film Dialogue 

Mrs. Li. Fann laborers are in short supply 
We applied to the army for help, and 
i>ome soldiers have been helping us Get- 
ting help is very difficult. 

Q. How many are luorking today'^ 

Mrs. Li. This morning with the soldiers 
included, we had seventeen 




Given these statistics, Mrs. Li's current lifestyle might seem, at 
first glance, to be atypical. But women have always worked in 
agriculture in the central Taiwan region. The expansion of the 
domestic role to include more agriculturjal work is a reflection both 
of the increasing tendency for more males and younger household 
members to seek urban employment and of the shrinking impor- 
tance of farm production for total household income. In many 
rural households, it is farming which is the secondary occupation, 
and as such, it can be l^ft to the women. In other words, it is not 
that the status of women has suddenly risen but rather that the 
importance of agriculture has fallen and men seek more pres- 
tigious, and well-paying jobs in the towns and cities.* 

MalQs employed outside the village try to return to participate 
during the busiest agricultural seasons, but the shortage of labor 
in the countryside is acute. Mrs. Li now hires soldiers to help her, 
as well as neighbors. She would probably do better financially to 
hire women since they are customarily paid less. In 1971, the day 
wage for a male laborer was around $80 Taiwan (about US$2.00) 
plus all meals and snacks, while a woman laborer was paid only 
$50 and did not receive an evening meal. These c<5sts too are 
rising, owing to growing awareness of the higher wages for 
unskilled city jobs, and even the household workforce is starting to 
think in terms of cash payment. As Wang and Apthorpe report 
from central Taiwan: 

I saw a father distributing wages to his wife and children as if 
their work was considered as overtime. He explained that his 
wife and cfiUdren shared in the family's farmwork as a matter 
of course in the daytime but if he asked them to do farmwork 
at night it would go beyond what Is proper if he did not pay 
them for overtime. Once he forgot to pay an overtime wage to 
his wife during harvesting. She went on strike. She just 
dressed up and sat in the house watching television. Her 
husband had to hire other laborers. It did not pay him (p. 179). 
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For daughters in rural families,* the lure of working in industry is 
strong. Most young factory women are from rural backgrounds 
originally: though their labor is needed at home they can earn far 
more money in industry for the household and some pocket 
money for themselves. Unskilled factory women earn about $50 
(US$1.05) a day, year round, not "just at planting and harvest, and 
the work is easier. 

Women and the Family 

While there is still a preference for having sons, daughters are 
now seen as having some economic value, even if they earn less 
than their brothers. In addition, they are useful as they were in the 
past in taking on many of the domestic chores. Boys are custom- 
arily excused from most household work (unless they are so unfor- 
tunate as to have no sisters at all) and little girls begin early to help 
with the cooking, cleaning, laundry, feeding of livestock, and care 
of their younger brothers and sisters. Although heavier respon- 
sibilities are placed on them at an early age, their childhood is 
often recollected as a time of affection and indulgence. Relations 
with their mother and siblings are close. They are indulged and 
pampered by their grandparents, and, because it is expected that 
they will leave the household for marriage, their father is likely to 
be less strict or distant with them compared to the way he treats 
then- brothers. 

Girls today also have the advantage of attending school, at least 
for the first six years of primary education which are compulsory. 
Parents now agree that daughters need at least a primary school 
certificate in order to make a good marriage. It is al&o a require- 
ment for the factory job which most girls expect to hold during the 
years between graduation and marriage. 
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Relatively few rural girls continue beyond primary school. In the 
Tsao Tun area, only 6.2 per cent of women over 15 were graduates 
of a junior high school or currently in attendance, as compared to 
13.2 per cent of the men. At the senior high school level the 
proportion of educated women falls even lower, one per cent as 

compared to 5 per cent of the men.* Most girls take a job after *i97i Taiwan Demographic Fact Book, 
completing primary school, or remain at home until they are ready pp. 228-229. 
to marry. 

Some changes are also occurring in the arranging and conduct- 
ing of marriages, particularly in the large cities. There, patterns of 
dating, courtship, and individual choice are slowly starting to be 
accepted by the more educated urban dwellers. In the country- 
side, modified forms of parentally arranged marriages are regarded 
as the "modern" way. Under the influence of Japanese popular 
culture, the custom of the miai was adopted. It is an arranged 
meeting between the prospective bride and groon. prior to the 
finalization of any engagement agreement. The potential spouses 
are located, still, by the efforts of a go-between or matchmaker. 
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and the initial meeting takes place under her direction and in the 
. presence of parents or other kinsmen. There is little real conver- 
sation between the young people; it is often an awkward and 
strained encounter. The young people size each other up as best 
they can, and convey their opinion to their parents. Generally their 
judgments are respected, although it is not good for a girl to refuse 
too many of the suitors presented to her. 

Some love matches occur. Attendance at school, contacts at 
work, or through Four-H Club activities provide opportunities for 
young people to meet and make their own choices. Even in the 
case of' a love match the families rtiay decide to present it to the 
community as an arranged marriage, hiring' a go-between and 
setting up a miai meeting. 

Once the couple are engaged some dating is permitted. The 
couple are seen together publicly, and the boy visits the girl's 
home. This newly granted freedom is probably a result of the later 
age for marriage;;boys rarely marry before they have finished their 
military service (about age 21 or 22), and girls tend to marry now in 
their early twenties rather than in their teens. 

The later age at marriage, coupled with the economic advances 
in Taiwan during the past few decades, also leads to expectations 
of a larger dowry. When the bride moves to the groom's home at 
marriage, she is expected to come with a large amount of house- 
hold goods, appliances, clothing, cosmetics, and small luxuries 
such as a phonograph or TV set. Because of women's increased 
ability to earn money, a large part of the dowry represents her 
saved wages and remittances put aside for that purpose by 
parents. Some of the dowry is purchased with money presented 
by the man's family as engagement gifts. A respectable family will 
match that sum with their own to make up the dowry, or even go 
beyond it. The wealthier the fartiily, the gi-eater the overall expen- 
diture and the proportion of dowry paid by the bride's side. 



An impressive dowry not only smoothes 
the bride's way into her husband's fam- 
ily but also enhances her own famil/s 
reputation. The dowry goods are trans- 
ported to the groom's house on open 
trucks, carts, or carrying trays, dis- 
played so that all the neighbors and 
passers-by can see and evaluate them. 
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Film Dialogue 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m Miss Wu: Girls are bound to get married 
Marriage procedures vary. Rural brides wear a rented, Western- sometime. When do you want your first 
style white wedding gown like their city sisters, ^and leave their baby? 
parents' home in a taxi rather than a closed sedan chair. Some 
families are now content with a civil ceremony or Christian church 

marriage, but that is more a city phenomenon. In the rural aresd, ^ . ' 

the major ceremonies take place at the groorn's home, where a 
large feast is prepared for his relatives and family friends so that 
the bride can be introduced to his social network. She is also intro- 
duced to his ancestors on this day, bowing with him before his ' * 
family altar. The groom's party are festive, but the bride is ex- 
pected to keep an impassive and somber demeanor: she may even 
look as if it were a tragic occasion for her. 

Within a few days, the bride makes a brief visit home, accom- 
panied by the groom and some ojt his friends and relatives. A less 
elaborate feast is prepared by the bride's family, and the marriage 
\ announced to her ancestors. In some cases the groom accom- 
panies the bride on her initial departure from her parentaf home, 
and the announcement to the ancestors is made at that time. 

The costs of a dowry and wedding feast are high. In the past it 
was 'much more common for families to avoid these costs by 

arranging a ^im-pua marriage. The girl was brought to her future ' 

home as a small child, or even while a nursing infant, to be raised- 

as a member of the family as well as an incoming dgughter-in-law. 

Sometimes the boy for whom she was destined had already been 

born, but sometimes she was adopted in hope that^she would 

"lead in a son." It was not upusual to see an eight-year-old 

sim-pua trundling her infant husband around on her back and 

catering to his babyish demands. 

In many cases sim-pua were not treated as well as real 
daughters of the household. They were given heavy workloads to •* 
compensate for the cost of raising them and for the absence of 
dowry. There was no wedding feast: the marriage was formalized, 
as soon as both of them were considered old enough for sexual 
relations, by giving them the sama bedroom. 
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Film Dialogue 

Mrs. Li. Ancebtors believed big families 
brouglil wecilih, small families meant 
loneliness. 

Miss Wu. But today that ts wrong. The 
more children you have, the more trou- 
bk you have. You wont have enough 
time to feed them. 



Such adoptions still take place but result less often in marriage. 
The young people themselves are resistant to the arrangement 
and have the law on^ their side. Because some families are 
unwilling to provide a costly conventional marriage for these girls, 
and' because they want their "in vestm ent" back, a 
disproportionate number of former sim-f)U,a-^w6 up in houses of 
prostitution. 

When the bride joins her new family she takes over many of the 
household-chores and farm tasks. She and' her husband are given 
a room of their own within the family compound, and they cook 
and e^t together with the rest of the household. All earnings are 
pooled, and allowances are doled out .by the household head. 

The relationship between a woman and her mother-in-law is re- 
garded as a potentially tense one, particularly in the first few years 
of marriage as the women adjust to each other. If the men are 
working away from home, which is'increasingly likely these days, 
the women usually recognise tha; they are dependent on each 
other for company as well as dally cooperation. The mother-in- 
law's behavior is also tempered by the threat that her son may 
move his wife and children to the city if life is too unpleasant in the 
village. 

The relations between husband and wife were traditionally more 
distant, A man's first loyalty was to his parents and brothers, and a 
woman was expected to serve her in-laws rather than trying to 
build a close relationship with her husband/ A man sided with his 
parents in any household dispute, punished his wife at their 
bidding, divorced her at their request, and did not show affection 
to his wife in the presence of others. Despite these social expecta- 
tions, there were always couples who formed bonds of love and 
trust. They are even more likely to do so now as a result of the in- 
fluence of the mass media. Taiwan television, movies, and popular 
songs stress the new ideas of love and romance, and people hope 
their marriages will develop into "love matches," even if they 
don't start out that way. 

The majority of households, including those in the rural areas, 
consist of a husband, his wife and children, and perhaps his 
parents. This is true even where there has not been migration out 
of the community by the head's brothers, uncles, or cousins. Most 
households are relatively simple in composition as a result of 
division: earnings are no longer pooled, and each nuclear unit 
cooks and eats apart from the others although they may continue 
to share the same compound dwelling. These divisions are often 
attributed to the disputes between the women! More probably 
they are the result of insufficient property holdings to sustain a 
large family, and the growing concern of both husband and wife in 
each nuclear unit for the welfare of their own children. Admittedly, 
women are more strongly identified with the nuclear unit than 
with the larger extend.ed family and have more freedoms to gain if 
they are- the supervisors of their domestic world. 
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considered as equal. 

Formal division does not end cooperation between the units. 
There is still the expectation of labor exchange in agriculture, child 
care, and preparation of special foods at festival tinne. If not, the 
wonnan's work burden can be overwhelnning. 

Women have nnore equality in the smaller family units. They eat 
together with the males of the household rather than eating 
separately, and they have the opportunity to express their opin- 
ions more freely and to influence decisions. 

Whether living in a small nuclear unit or in an extended family, 
women forge strong relationships with their children, particularly 
with their sons. Fathers are respected and feared as figures of 
authority, but mothers are loved. The children's wishes and de- 
sires, if expressed at all, are more likely to be confided to their ' 
mother and she in turn will tactfully persuade their father to agree. 
Her children are her world; they are her future security and she is 
emotionally close to them. 



Women and Lineage Organization 

The women's world is the small family, not the lineage. Unlike 
other societies with unilineal descent groups, women have no role 
to play in lineage ceremonies or management beyond mourning 
obligations for their close kin in their lineage of birth. Within their 
husband's lineage, they also have mourning obligations, in this 
case to a much wider network, of kinsmen, and after death they 
will be mourned by their husband's lineage kin within five degrees 
of relationship. But they are not really members of theii- husband's 
lineage except insofar as they are married to a member of the 
lineage and mother to members of the lineage. They do not hold 
office within the lineage, they do not attend lineage ceremonies. 
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and in some areas they are not even allowed inside the lineage an- 
cestral hall except on their wedding day and when they are lying in 
their- coffin. 

Lineage organization is less developed in central and southern 
Taiwan than in the north or in coastal Fukkien from which Tai- , 
wanese culture is derived. Many villages have no ancestral halls 
for storing memorial tablets of the ancestors and their wives. Tsao 
Tun does; in fact, the Li family inhabit one wing of the building, 
the other'wing has been converted to tobacco drying sheds, but 
the central portion still functions as a temple for the local Li de- 
scendants. 

Where linepge organization is weak, ancestral tablets are not 
usually kept beyond three generations, and they are displayed on 
an altar table in the main room of th3 house. The daily burning of 
incense and offering of foods is just as likely to fall to the.women 
and children of the household. It ceases to be an important^ 
element of an all-male cult*. 

Religious Life 

In many Taiwan villages religious life centers not so much 
around ancestor commemoration as around -the. god-figures 
housed in community temples and private homes. Women are fre- 
quent visitors to the temples and altars. At the periodic festivals 
for the gods, they participate in a number of ways. They are in 
charge of the major food preparations for the festivals, and after it 
has been ritually offered to the gods and their attendants, they join 
in the feasting {unlike lineage feasts, from which women are ex- 
cluded). Women are free to observe the ceremonies and rituals 
carried out by lay-specialists or Taoist priests, they attend the • 
community-sponsored opera troupe or puppet show invited to 
amuse the gods, and they share a deep interest in the 
proceedings. 

Women are similarly involved in the calendrical round of festi- 
vals: New Years, Seventh Month Feast of the Souls, the mid- 
Autumn Festival. Teams of young wonrten compete in the Dragon- 
Boat Festival or march in religious processions, and young girls are 
often drawn into performing groups which sing and dance in 
costume to entertain the gods. 

The occurrence of festivals gives women a legitimate reason to 
.travel to their natal village and to see their own kinsmen and old 
friends. Visits to special temples in the cities, such as that for the 
Goddess of Childbirth or various gods of diseases, are also 
approved reasons for travel. 

Shamanistic practice is common in Taiwan, and some of the 
shamans are women. In trance, they give advice and prophesy as 
spokeswomen for some particular god and receive payment from 
their devotees. 
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The power-positions connected to religious life are overwhelnn- 
ingly held by men. Women are furthermore barred from some 
aspects of religious activity because they are viewed as polluted 
•(by menstruation and childbirth) and in some way dangerous to 
themselves or to the outcome of religious obssrvances. As in eco- 
nomic and famify life, women are vital to the continuance of the 
system, they may exert influence on a personal level, but they do 
not have authority. 

Community and Political Life 

The village is, in a sense, a religious community. It is also a 
neighborhood or combination of neighborhoods. Brides arrive as 
strangers, theoretically, but they do not remain strangers for long. 

Some of the village women are already somewhat familiar to the 
bride because they originate from her home village. Others may be 
kinswomen. Even if she knows no one, the new bride will soon 
find friends. Peasant women have rarely been as secluded as 
women of the upper classes, and it is only now, as modernization 
advances, that rural women find themselves in danger of being cut 
off from neighborly contacts. Women's domestic chores often 
take place out of doors. Until the introduction of running^ water in 
the villages, women gather daily at the riverside or weH to. do their 
laundry together ^nd chat back and forth. Until the acquisition of a 
gas or electric stove, women do at least some of their cpoki'ng on 
small charcoal-burning stoves in the doorway or courtyard of their 
homes where they can greet passers-by. Until the family buys a 
refrigerator, there is reason to go marketing every day, pausing to 
talk with other women. And until the family buys electric fans, 
there is good reason on hot summer afternoons to gather together 
under a large shade tree or near some small family-owned shop to 
sew and mend in company with others. \ 

There is also a fair amount of informal visiting among women of 
neighboring households. They depend on each other for small 
loans of money,*some suddenly remembered ingredient for the 
evening meal, or temporary child-care services. Most women can 
point to one or two others whom they designate as close friends.* 

The fr'^ndsfiip groups into which women merge crosscut age to 
some extent, thus giving the woman allies in her mcther-in-law's 
generation. They also cut across the kinship affiliations of the 
village men so that women are more likely to know the private 
problems and doings of nonrelated households to a much greater 
extent .than the menfolk. The opinions and evaluations that 
emerge in the women's groups have an influence on village 
political life. 

The area of life in which women are least visible, however, is the 
political life of the village and the surrounding region. Their influ- 
ence is at the informal level and through their personal ties to 
husbands, sons, and other male kinsmen. 



*Ah Margery Wolf points out, even in 
the male-dominated lineage villages of the 
north there is an informal women's com- 
munity, a network of personal relation- 
ships which enable women to integrate 
into their new home and which offer some 
protection against mistreatment by hus- 
band and other household members. 
'Tace,'* or public moral reputation, is 
still an important feature of life and gossip 
continues to be a powerful check on be- 
havior. Unreasonable behavior toward a 
new daughter-in-law is soon discovered 
by the village women and becomes a 
prime topic of conversation. The critical 
airing of family matters is usually suffi- 
cient to remedy the situation. 
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Within the Farmers Associations that enroll sonne 90 percent of 
the farnning fannilies, leadership is in .the hands of nnen even 
though wonnen play an innportant part in farnn labor and farm 
management. The activities sponsored for women are generally 
limited to such things as cooking classes, sewing and embroidery 
instruction, training in basic health and infant care. As yet, there 
seems to be little enthusiasm for training ^farm-women to drive 
tractors or repain.machinery, and little recognition that their in- 
volvement in agriculture should give them more influence in the - 
Farmers' Associations. This set of attitudes is reflected in the 
Four-H Clubs for rural youth, which teach agricuftural technology 
to the boys and domestic science to the girls. 

Leadership within the village is clearly in the hands of men. The 
official' authorities— the village section head3 Uhchang) and 
neighborhood heads ilin-chang)- are men, presumably because 
most are literate, have some leisure time, and are able to deal with 
various governmental offices and official forms. The informal 
leadership in some villages originates from lineage organization: 
the older, propertied males hold power and not only administer 
lineage matters but hold official public offices in the community as 
well. In other villages informal leadership is organized around the 
village temple, with arr all-male committee chosen ^[o/^he 
various sections of the village administering temple activitie^nd 
any property owned in the temple's name. 

Women have suffrage rights ^in official elections but that is 
generally the extent of their formal political participation. Some 
women in the cities have been elected to the city council or pro- 
vincial assembly, A few women sit in the National Assembly by 
appointment or - > replace a deceased husband (an election for the 
full National Assembly has not been held since 1946), and some 
women have been appointed to the law courts or other govern- 
mental bodies. But the rural villages are not yet ready for women 
to take a public role in leadership and decision-making. 



# « # # * 

As a result both of local conditions and increasing moderniza- 
tion, the women of rural Taiwan are economically productive and 
socially active in comparison to what women in other areas of 
China have been traditionally- And while they benefit from the 
island's generally high standard of living, their overall status lags 
behind in comparison to women in the People's Republic of China, 
where the social revolution has been far-reaching. Women in 
Taiwan are not socially rewarded for what they do, they are still 
seen as less able or competent than men, and only a few are 
enabled to fulfill their actual potential. 
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Situated in the lower valley region of Nan Tou County in Central 
Taiwan, the township of Tsao Tun, meaning "straw shoes," has 
almost classical Chinese scenic setting. To the east rise successive 
ranges of hills and mountains that ultimately reach an elevation of 
14,000 feet. Their numerous rivers provide the irrigation water that 
is fundamental to intensive cropping of farms that average one 
chia, or two and one-half acres. Since this region first was cleared 
of forest and occupied by settlers froriT the mainland of China 
nearly three centuries ago, terraced paddy fields have been steadily 
extended up the mountain slopes. Like the brick houses with tiled 
roofs built around courtyards, the canals and roads laid up with 
rock show the accretions of generations of laborious construction. 
In total land area the township covers 10,448 hectares (one 
hectare equals 2.47 acres) of which roughly one-halfis cultivated, 
yielding chiefly rice, tobacco, mushrooms, pineapple, bamboo 
shoots, oranges, lichees, and pears. Pigs and poultry, too, are im- 
portant farm products. Since this region lies almost directly under 
the Tropic of Cancer, an annual average rainfall of approximately 
100 inches supports a verdant landscape that gives the country- 
side a sense of lush agricultural abundance. Only occasionally in 
summer do fierce typhoons sweeping in from the Pacific force 
their way through the mountains to devastate crops and wash out 
dikes and bridges on this western plain. 

The Farmers' Association, who^e headquarters today occupy 
the most imposing building In Tsao Tun Town, started in 1914 as a 
Chinese credit union (huD to mobilize funds for promoting local 
business. It has been reorganized repeatedly in keeping with 
growth of the community and changing official policy, first under 
the Japanese and since 1945 in accordance with the Chinese 
authorities' rural objectives. Membership today numbers over 
9,600 of whom nearly 80 per cent are entitled to vote because their 
principal income is from farming. This is in keeping with the 
pattern throughout Taiwan, where more than 90 per cent of all 
farmers belong to such cooperatives that now include a total of 
901^264 rural families as members.^ 

Agricultural Cooperatives in Taiwan 

Cooperatives, known as Farmers' Associations, have been the 
crucial instrument for modernizing agriculture on Taiwan during 
the past quarter of a century. Through these rural organizations 
were introduced the means for making the'^island's fields, on an 
annual average, the mos* productive in Asia. Cooperatives pro- 
vided credit, fertilizer and insecticides, improved processing and 
marketing and, most vital of all, innovative ideas such as able 
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Banking and Lending Department of the 
Farmers' Association. 

extension technicians can supply when compelled to match their 
knowledge of farming 'to'practical prospects. While the 328 multi- 
purpose township Farmeis' Associations in Taiwan are at the core 
of community economic life, other cooperatives also are impor- 
tant. Irrigation Associations maintain the canals and ponds and 
control water distribution, a service as delicate socially as it is 
critical to production, especially for good rice crops. Other asso- 
ciations manage the marketing of fruit or fish while some coopera- 
tives promote specialized industries such as the raising of dairy 
and beef cattle. Community Associations provide potable drinking 
water and support health centers. 

Such a many-faceted role makes the Tsao Tun Township 
Farmers' Association in Central Taiwan the cenier of material well- 
being and much social activity among the 72,000 inhabitants of 
the community, two-thirds of whom are engaged in agriculture. 
These cooperatives foster continued private ownership of land, 
livestock, and equipment needed for production by freeing 
farmers from the need to go to the usurious money lenders. Profits 
from dealing in agricultural produce that otherwise would go to 
private middlemen and merchants instead go to the cooperative 
and are distributed to farmers. In turn this makes for more 
independent minded farmers willing and able to digest new tech- 
nology, encouraging also a greater pride in farming. 

Background 

In Europe and America cooperatives emerged first as popular 
movements by rural producers and urban consumers to mobilize 
strength in fie marketplace through organizing "the little people." 
Acting in combination, the members aimed to achieve bargaining 
power in dealing with large corporations, economy of scale in op- 
erations, and greater-protection of common interests. By contrast. 
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Farmers' Associations \r\ Taiwan were organized by the Japanese 
administration in order to control rural econdmic life during the 
period from 1895 to the end of World War II in 1945. Colonial offi- 
cials did utilize the Farmers' Associations for distributing irnproved 
rice seed and, later, fertilizer. Their primary interest, however, was 
in insuring effective collection at stable prices of , rice and other 
farm products, principally for export to Japan. In keeping with tne 
Japanese practice of seeking to control the populace through 
, family clan heads, the pao chia, these township Farmers' Associa- 
tions were managed by and often for the benefit of the few large 
landowners-and some leading businessmen of each^community. 

TheJCRR 

A new era opened for ordinary farmers in Taiwan in 1949-50, 
that was to remake much of their lives. The Chinese and American 
Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction (JCRR), vyhich had 
retreated from the mainland with the Chinese Nationalist govjern- 
ment as the Red Armies advanced; turned its energies toward 
accomplishing upon Taiwan what it had been denied time for on 
the mainland; building a productive and healthy rural society. 
Chartered by an act of the U.S. Congress. in 1948 and formally 
established through an exchange of diplomatic notes between the 
Nationalist Chinese and United States governments, the JCRR 
was directed by a five-man Commission appointed by the presi- 
dents of the two countries. The three Chinese included the Chair- 
man, Dr. Chiang Mon Lin, who for 26 years had been chancellor of 
Peking National University, China's leading intellectual center. The 
two American commissioners and nearly a dozen American spe- 
cialists who worked with about 10 times that number of able 
Chines3 scientists and technicians helped create a unique instru- 
ment for utilizing foreign assistance. The Commission ac^ed only 
upon projects agreed to by all five men — a means to deflect polit- 
ical pressure from both sides. At a time when inflation impover- 
ished most civil servants in China, the JCRR staff was adequately 
paid and encouraged to try new ideas. Functioning much like a 
philanthropic foundation and monitoring progress as money vvas 
paid out, the Commission funded "sponsoring agencies" that 
ranged from agricultural research stations to groups of farmers 
organized in a forest' protective association. The Commission thus 
minimized obstruction by the then largely ineffective Chinese 
bureaucracy and bfought United States' assistance directly to 
benefit farmers^ 

As the first step of its program to achieve greater social justice 
in the countryside, the JCRR worked with General Chen Cheng, 
the governor of Taiwan, to engineer a thorough land reform. This 
was accomplished in three stages, beginning in 1949 with a re- 
duction of all rents to a maximum of 37.5 per cent of the main crop 
and affording all tenants security of tenure through written leases. 
Land commissions representing tenants, landlords, and owner- 
operators were elected in every township to arbitrate disputes. In 
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Fertilizing a rice paddy. ^ 




the second phase the government sold to tenant farmers much of . 
the cultivated land it had taken over from the Japanese in 1945 
vy^hen Taiw^an w^as returned to Chinese administration. The "land to 
the tiller" program inaugurated in 1953 involved governmerit pur- 
chase of all land in excess of seven and one-half acres of irrigated 
land or 15 acres of dry cultivated land ow^ned by a single family. This 
\Nas resold to tenants, w^ho paid in 20 installments over ten years. Au 
fields had been surveyed and classified according to productivity. 
The price was fixed at two and one-half times the total annual 
production. -Landlords were paid 30 per cent with stock in 
government corporations that now have become private and 70 
per cent in land bonds, valued in rice to guard against inflation.The 
result was a peaceful transformation of rural Taiwan with most 
farmers becoming owner-operators of individual small farms, 
possessed of the incentives and pride in performance that this 
generates. 

As the gentry lost both their land and traditional role in the 
countryside, they also ceased 'lo function as the dependable 
moneylenders to farmers who formerly had been their tenants. 
The role of former landlords, who frequently were businessmen 
dealing in agricultural produce, sometimes as directors of the 
Farmers' Associations, likewise became obsolete. Thus, the 
opportunity and nepessity for a reorganization of the Farmers 
Associations b6came an essential feature of rural modernization. 
In collaboration with relevant government agencies, the Farmers 
Service Division of ihe JCRR designed a restructuring of the 
Farmers' Associations which became law in 1952. Subsequent 
changes were made to adapt the cooperatives to new technolo- 
gies and economies with the accelerating shift from a largely s'Jb- 
sistence type to an increasingly commercialized agriculture. 

Fundamental to converting the Farrriers' Associations into gen- 
uine cooperatives was insuring control by actual farmers; only in 
this manner could organizations with such a critical role be com- 
pelled to respond promptly to "felt needs" of rural folk. Under the 
new regulations, only those who derived more than oiie-half of 
their income from their own farming operations were eligible to 
vote. Other families in the community could join as associate 
members. All members were required to subscribe and pay for 
shares of stock and fulfill their obligations in payment of fees and 
compliance with business contracts: Only one person in a qualified 
household can vote in the nearly 200-member Small Agncultural 
Units whose elected representatives then, choose the Board of 
Directors of the Farmers' Associations. The directors of the 328 , 
township Farmers' Associations, in turn elect the directors of ti.s 
20 county and city Farmers' Associations, who are joined in a 
single Provincial Farmers' Association. A vital innovation in the 
1952 reorganization of the Farmers' Association was making these 
cooperatives responsible for extension; technicians employed to 
help farmers modt lize their methods thereby were paid indirectly 
by those farmers and consequently had an added incentive to 
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show results. Because of conflicting legislation that already had 
created a separate government agency chiefly involved in cooper- 
ative banking, the Farmers' Associations were unable to adopt in 
their formal English translation the designation of "cooperative." 
However, in Chinese the term nung hut has this meaning and 
organizationally they fulfill requirements of mernber-owned and 
managed cooperatives. 

W»th enhanced authority and more complex operations by the 
Farmers' Associations, it became essential to educate the new 
directors and elected officers, the professional staff they em- 
ployed, and, in time, the farmer-members. This was accomplished 
by the JCRR and the Provincial Government bureaus concerned 
through an island-wide series of intensive seminars and short 
courses. Included were accounting, business law, supervision of • 
credit extended to farmers, storage and milling of rice, and the 
many specialized functions that come with extension. of new 
methods to farmers. Education and enlistment of youth in agricul- 
ture also become a concern of the Farmers' Associations when 
they organized the Four-H Clubs to develop rural leadership. Ini- 
tially, the government extended low-interest loans to Farmers' 
Associations for enlargement of warehouses and improvement of 
milling and other processing facilities. Farmers' Associations were 
gradually strengthened financially by reducirig the portion of the 
' annual surplus ,from operations distributes' to members and 
retaining 'instead larger sums in the reserve funds. Until recently, 
the cooperatives also managed the exchange of chemical fertilizer 
for rice from the-Provincial Food Bureau. Th? exchange ratio was 
a chronic source of grievance among farmers, who wanted a shift 
to the now fi'eer market economy. As* among farmers in most 
countries, the high cpst of fertilizer is a common complaint. m rural 
Taiwan, although domestic sources of natural gas have kept the 
cost of nitrogen below world levels.- Otherwise, government 
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Film Dialogue 

farmer: T/iis \jear the Associatioti insec- 
ticides are worse thaii last year's. 



ifai 

Yi 



Technician: This 07ie Jakes effect im- 
mediately whereas our brand takes 
longer. 

Farmer: Effective irisecticiJes are those 
that loork immediately. That is the way 
we tell How should I kiiow those that 
take a few days to take effect? 

Technician: This comrrierrutl l^rand takes 
effect immediately. But (the Partners' As- 
sociation braiid only takes effect after a 
few days. So, have you taken this into 
account! 

Farmer: 'Tfiflf is beside the point. The 
Farmers' Association should serve the 
farmers. The Association insecticide 
should be a better quality and cheaper 
than the commercial brands. This should 
be the Association policy. So yousay your 
insecticide takes effect after a few days. 
That is no good. We want quick results. 
Other insecticides take effect immediate- 
ly. Why doesn't yours? We should benefit 
from your services. 



supervision of the cooperatives usually is limited to periodic 
auditing- of account books and insuring that management is in 
accordance with established regulations. At the township level 
operations also are scrutinized by a separate board of supervisors 
chosen by secret ballot, as is the board of directors. 

Co-op Services in Tsao Tun 

■ As a multipurpose cooperative, the Tsao Tun Township 
Farmers' Association serves its mennbers through its speciahzed 
sections functioning under a professional general "l^^fSer, who ,s 
responsible both to the elected board of directors and the equally 
concerned board of supervisors reviewing operations. Like most 
farmer-members. Hong Tung-hai banks at the ^ajmers Associa- 
tion A major effort is made to encourage f^rfn families to save 
money and place it on time deposit, rather than spending heavily 
on 6a/ 6a/ and other village circuses and feasts Farmer-members 
can borrow through the Credit^ection for crop loans, purchase of 
equipment and livestock, and for improvements on their home- 
steads. Most loans are made without collateral, but are guaran- 
teed by two or more other members. A.special credit committee 
rates all members, and loans for productive purposes receive 
priority. 

Farmers normally bring their harvested rice to the cooperatives' 
warehouses for rodent- and insect-free weatherproo storage. 
■■ Farmers' Associations in Taiwan operate 416 rice -mills with a 
combined daily capacity of 8,000 metric tons, mor^ than suff icien 
to mill the total annual production. Manufacturing feed, especially 
for hogs and poultry, is a rapidly growing business for "Farmers 
Associations, as in Tsao Tun Township where they have just 
constructed a modern new mill. Bran from rice milling is ground 
with imported corn, soya bean meal left after pressing out the oil, 
minerals, and other ingredients carefully designed to meet nutn- 
tional specifications. Other cooperatives operate plants for hulling 
peanuts, chopping sweet potatoes that may be made mto starch 
or fed to hogs, ginning cotton, and curing and packaging tea, a 
noted export from Taiwan. Marketing is another important func- 
tion of the Farmers' Associations, designed to maximize returris to 
the grower. While the cooperative in Tsao Tun handles specialized 
crops such as jute, most marketing is of rice and hogs. 

The Consumers' Store operated by the Tsao Tun Township 
Farmers' Association offers revealing insights into the pattern of 
rising rural living standards. Purchasing services aim first to supply 
farmers, on time and at reasonable cost, with reliable seed, imple- 
- ments, pesticides, plastic to cover their gre'rihouses and mush- 
room-growing sheds, and specialized equipment, such as the 
sprayer used by Farmer Hong Tsung-ming. In addition to. such 
daily necessities as canned foodstuffs, rice-, soap, towels, 
toothbrushes, and cloth, the Consumers' Store does a growing 
business in radios, record players, electric fans, television sets, and 
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refrigerators, all among the prized possessions that come with 
recent prosperity. The Tsao Tun cooperative operates a bicycle 
delivery service for home delivery of goods to busy farmer-mem- 
bers, who sometimes place orders by telephone. As the 
Consumers' Store expands, it helps stabilize prices of 
commodities in the many private shops in Tsao Tun, since their 
owners know that if they charge customers too much the cooper- 
ative may stock similar items at lower cost. 




Tsao Tun Township's Vegetable Wholesale Market, designed to 
FILM R free growers from middlemen who otherwise would be able to 

LINK H dictate prices, is managed by a special section of the Farmers' 

Association. Early each weekday morning, buyers come here from 
the larger cities to bid by lot for auctioned produce. (Farmers with 
smaller landholdings or abundant family labor favor growing 
vegetables, since they yield a high return from small plots.) 
Farmers' Associations in Taiwan increasingly are engaged in 
processing, drying, canning and, more recently, freezing vege- 
tables and fruits. The biggest volume is in mushrooms, now 
totaling over 60,000 metric tons annually, and asparagus, of which 
some 90,000 metric tons are grown per year. Fruits for export are 
important to the rural economy, especially pineapples for canning, 
bananas for shipment to Japan, and the thin-skinned Ponkan 
orange that ripens in winter and is .prized abroad.The giant 
Kaohsiung Fruit Marketing Cooperative in Southern Taiwan has 
1,626 full-time employees serving 57,149 members, most of whom 
are banana growers. 

Another special section of the cooperative provides livestock 
insurance for farmers in Tsao Tun Township. Despite the best of 
care, any farmer raising pigs risks loss of part or all of his animals 
from disease. Because the hog industry has grown from a family 
sideline, where animals often were fed on scraps and leftovers 



Farmers' Cooperative vegetable auction. 
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from the kitchen, to intensive enterprise requiring large invest 
ments in pens, sows, purchased feed, and muoh else, this risk has 
become critical. Confronted with. the prospect of a catastrophe,^ 
many farmers increasingly were fearful of embarking up^op 
expanded pig production. As this situation became more acute, it 
appeared that in the future only unusually wealthy farmers or 
larger corporations could survive such hazards. With livestock 
insurance now available from the cooperative, hog farmers at least 
can minimize risks and there is a better opportunity for the small 
grower. Along with providing insurance, however, the Farmers' 
Association insists that a livestock grower must follow improved 
practices of sanitation, vaccinate his animals, and otherwise give 
them the best possible care. 

Changing the Farm Economy 

Agricultural productivity per land unit in Taiwan has more than 
doubled since 1952 anJ income per farm facnily has approximately 
tripled. An evaluation by the JCRR indicates that roughly 
two thirds of this increase is due to technologfcal improvements 
and only one-third to farmers' use of greater inputs sUch as fer 
tilizer, capital improvements, and added labor. This revolution, in 
farming methods and technology was made possible chiefly by 
the Farmers' Associations' extension service personnel. Bringing 
the improved practices and ideas developed at experiment sta- 
tions and universities to the countryside, these men and women 
help make them a reality. Jn TsaoTun specialists in the extension 
section of the cooperative are on call at any time to help members. 
Veterinarians assist farmer-members whose animals and fowl 
show symptoms of illness or have other problems; entomologists 
advise on crop protection; agronomists encourage improved crop 
cultivation. Occasionally, the specialists may be called to account, 
as by Farmer Hong Tsung-ming, when an insecticide or other 
product provided by the Farmers' Association fails to perform 
satisfactorily. 

Introduction of new crops poses a special challenge to the 
cooperative's extension technicians. Such is the case with Tsao 
Tun's venture in growing tatami grass to provide the traditional 
floor covering desired in Japan. It started when Farmers' 
Association n^nagement learned that most Japanese dislike the 
nylon "tatami" they increasingly are compelled to buy as costs of 
growing thfe natural grass in Japan skyrocket with rising wages. A 
study indicated possibilities for growing tatami grass in .Central 
Taiwan and the cooperative recruited members interested in trying 
this new crop. Special nets to hold jt upright in the field and con- 
siderable skill are required to grow this tatami grass successfully 
and extension specialists whO/have encouraged farmers inevita.bly 
have a major responsibility for the results. 

Improving life in rural homes is a prime concern of the coopera- 
tive's extension section in Tsao Tun; it is especially significant 
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"See - A Chinese Farm Wife," another of 
the films. in this series. 



since Chinese girls in this younger generation become reluctant to 
marry farmers and instead prefer to find husbands working fixed 
hours in factories and offices. So, when possible. Association 
activities are centered in the home, including meetings of the small 
farmers' study groups-.Meeting at night with extension specialists 
the entire family may discuss selected opportunities such as 
diversified farming, allowing inter-cropping of melons and vege- 
tables with rice, farm mechanization, poultry, upland crops, and 
fruit growing. Women in the extension section organize farm 
wives to participate in cooking contests, like the one Mrs. Li Su-li*"" 
attended. They help modernize farm kitchens and teach rural 
women to sew more attractive clothes, while sometimes offering 
hints on how to keep the farm cleaner and eliminate flies. Needy 
families may get relief from the cooperative, which also arranges 
scholarships for promising students, oroanizcs entertainment 
sometimes especially for old folks, and has established a rural 
childrens' nursery to assist busy mothers. Family planning and 
budgeting.are taught by a dedicated female extension worker who 
has won* the confidence of farmers' wives in the Tsao Tun 
Farmers' Association. Rural youth age 13 to 24, tempted by city 
life, are enlisted in Four-H Clubs that foster knowledge and leader- 
ship along with pride in tillmg the land. 
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Carrying lychees to the auction. 



Engineering rapid rural progress to meet growing demands for 
food, social justice, and a beXXer material life has become the most 
insistent task confronting the developing vyorld. Repeatedly 
surveys have found and recommendations have emphasized that 
organization of farmers is essential to accomplishment of this 
goal, especially in Asia where population pressure and history 
fostered intensive farming of small fields. In many of these lands, 
abortive government programs have strewn the countryside with 
the wrecks of failed cooperatives, eroding the confidence of 
farmers in their capacity to organize productively. Each culture has 
particular handicaps to the creation of effective cooperatives. 
Often these relate to nepotism, perhaps favoring loans to relatives 
rather than to economically sound projects, and to mistrusting 
outsiders, whether from the same community or the nationaf 
metropolis. Many farmers have joined a cooperative, paid their 
subscription for stock, begun joint marketing and purchasing, and 
then seen the cooperative fail, usually through mismanagement It 
is immensely difficult to again enlist farmer confidence, especially 
among those Vvith small holdings, in such an enterprise. 

From the consumer cooperatives pioneered by the Rochdale 
Society of Great Britain in the 1840s to those of the German 
Mayor Raiffeisen in his small town and the farmers' cooperatives 
that rejnade rural Scandinavia after Bishop N.F.S. Grundtvig 
established his Danish Folk High Schools in the mid-nineteenth 
century, education for management and members has been vital 
to success of such efforts. It is the required first stage of a 
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dynamic process; functioning as a voting member and part-owner 
of a cooperative, the former peasant farmiY j?P'?TP®"®^ to.iofprqi 
himself on a range of technical, financial, ^QdlcbiTimuN^ 
decisions far beyond the boundaries of his rice fields. The inde- 
pendent mindedness and knowledge of modern affairs in Taiwan 
and abroad displayed by farmers' Hong Tung-hai and Hong 
Tsung-ming have become pact of their life perspective through 
participation in decisions guiding the Tsao Tun Township Farmers' 
Association. 

Modern technology is in the minds of those who use it more 
than it is in the machine, and this is especially true in agriculture. 
Ultimately the farmer, like an artist, must be adept in blending soil, 
sun, sweat, water, weather, and yvit with an intimacy of attention 
to shifting circumstance that alone allows success. Agriculture at 
its roots never can be an assembly line with each stage merely an 
added mechanical move. Without the initiative and incentive of 
the individual farmer to invest his labor unstintingly and make 
sound decisions in time, there can be no .'bountiful yields. Yet, 
even with the best of effort, a farmer alone on only two and one- 
half acres in Taiwan would be trapped. Like most who till the 
ancient fields of Asia, he would be at the mercy of the money- 
lender, the rice miller, and other middlemen. And the opportunities [ 
to learn abouj and innovate with rapidly evolving new technology 
in agriculture and changing market prospects would be beyond his 
reach. Placing them within his grasp is the key achievement of 
rural cooperatives in Taiwan. 
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ISLAND IN 

THE CHINA SEA 



by C. FRED BLAKE 



Film Dialogue 

O/i Inland ami in hathor live i>ome 
220 people. Thefi:>huig fjmilict>, who tei>itie 
aboard ^mall jutiktf, work thctOiii>tal uHiteri> 
with net$ and line^. They u^e the harbor ai> 
a haven in bad weather und i,end their Jul- 
dren a$kore to i^chooL Then niaintontern i^ 
the declining number of fibh, due in part to 
.pollution and to overfii>hin^ by larger, more 
mechanized junks. 

The ii>land farmen> rait>v pigi> and piut- 
appkb. Some ahogrow vegetablet> and keep 
a few cattle. Their problem^, revolve atound 
getting the pigi> to market m the tommu- 
nity-oiuned launch, whith mut>t ttotftf ati 
open expanse of sea. 

Narrator 



When the Yellow River people completed their Great Wall two 
thousand years ago, they became "Chinese" in the process. The 
Great Wall was supposed to bar the incursion of northern bar- 
barian horsemen. But even aftei the wall was built these militant 
nomads periodically overran the more sedentary Chinese. 
Through the ages, the wall served less as a barrier than a symbol 
of the boundary between the broad alluvium of the Yellow River 
and the grassy steppe of Central Asia, between the intensive 
agrarian order and the nomadic herders, or as the Chinese 
perceived it, between "civilization" and "barbarism." In fact, 
Chinese possessed no singly word for themselves; they used a 
variety of words that simply meant "civilizefl." 

While Chinese technology, dikes, canals, and irrigation channels 
were unable to penetrate the arid plains of central Asia, they were 
able to* develop the river valleys which defined the southern 
frontiers. For two thousand years refugees, exiles, soldiers, and 
other displaced peoples trickled south into one river valley after 
another, where they fought and mingled with the indigenous rice 
growers. Indigenous cultures and speech groups were 
Increasingly unified under the imperial sway of the north, while 
northern social and cultural forms were adapted to diverse local 
terrain and accommodated many indigenous practices (see 
Appendix I). When this agrarian civilization finally reached the 
southeastern seashore it could not expand further. Still, its ever 
increasing population kept moving into the hills and onto boats 
and islands-such as the Sokos-to exploit the more marginal 
niches. 

The South China seashore became another ecological and social 
boundary similar to that of the Great Wall. It fixed the boundary 
between those who settled the land and those who "floated" 
upon the sea and thus roamed beyond the pale of "civilization." 
The coast line was a social boundary in that it was a cultural and 
conceptual barrier. But it was also a zone of interaction, symbiosis, 
and sometimes succession between peasants who cultivated the 
cereals of civilization and boat people who supplemented the 
protein. 



The Chinese Concept of Civilization 

In linguistic terms Chinese is a systenn of written notations in 
which the written character is not intrinsically related to the sound 
system. That is, characters are not phonetic symbols; thus differ- 
ent local speech groups may understand written messages, but 
they cannot communicate orally. In pre-modern China, except 
for official bureaucratic functions which necessitated the use of 
Mandarin, the spoken language was unimportant. The imperial 
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*Hsu, Francis L.K., Uudct the /\/iceotor's 
Shadow^ Garden City, New York. 
Doubleday and Company, 1967, p 19. 



Film Dialogue 

We arc farmers. f/i>/»»^ life, ou the othei 
hand, ib harder, fit^hermen took, t>lccp and 
eat m the same place. They even pibi> m the 
same place. Farmers are bettei off. When 
it s stormy, we have oui house to ^o into. 
Fishermen have to put up with the strong 
imnds at sea on their junks. Fanners have 
water to bathe m. When it s stoniiy, the 
fishermen may not be able to bathe for a 
loeek or even a mouth. In general our lives 
are schfer and more secure. We have been 
farmers for a long time. For more than a 
hundredyears our ancestofs here have been 
farmers. 

Ng Sing Yao, farmer 

The harbor at Tai A Chau, an island on 
the South China coast. 




variations in the spoken word. It tolerated variations of speech 
among the masses of common folk but relegated them all to local 
patois and often likened them to "the chatter of birds." But each 
Chinese speech group insists that its particular language — Can- 
tonese, Mandarin, Hokkien, or Hakka— and customs are 
Chinese— or as Francis Hsu aptly phrased it for the group he 
studied, "more Chinese in some respects than the Chinese* in 
other parts of China."* The reader may well ask, then, what is 
"Chinese"? In this essay I can only begin to sketch an answer to 
such a presumptuous question. 

The concept of "civilization" classified pf^rsons to the manner 
of occupation in which a person earned his living ratheY than (O 
the manner of his speech or the color of his skin. (Although the 
color of skin and the manner of speech might indicate the kind of 
work a person did, this was purely incidental.) 

Those whose livelihoods were earned through official 
emolument as part of the literate bureaucracy were accorded 
highest statJs. Through their studies and official examinations 
they were selected for the purpose of cultivating the ethical prac- 
tices which guaranteed civil order. The commoners who cultivated 
the earth and paid the taxes by which the scholar-officials were 
enabled to exert the ethical example were accorded secondary 
status. It was from this agricultural class that the bureaucracy was 
recruited. In third class were the artisans whose production of 
loOls^enabled the peasants to perform their agrarian task. At the 
bottom of the imperial heap were the merchants who were 
considered greedy, crude, and materialistic bu* were tolerated for 
their all-important role in distributing the necessities of life across 
the landscape. These classes were not fixed estates or castes, as 
they were in the Aryan world, but were fluid. A merchant, for 
example, might purchase land and provide his son with a literary 
education to enable him to enter the ranks of the ruling class. 

Below the merchant class was the residuum. These were people 
whose manner of livelihood and life style did not support the 
concept of "civilization" except by negative example. These in- 
cluded prostitutes, butchers, bandits, soldiers, itinerant actors, 
beggars, barbarians - and boatpeople. In Chinese eyes, these were 
simply people devoid of "class." 

The Boatpeople 

The South China coast is dotted by thousands of small offshore 
islands like Tai A Chau and laced with inlets and bays between the 
larger estuaries such as the Pearl River. These waters provide a 
shallow placid ground for about three or four million people living 
aboard boats and using nets and lines to gather marine life from 
the seas. Along the Fukien coast extending into eastern 
Kwangtung are the Hokkien-speaking boatpeople colloquially 
known as "Hoklo," The low-slung rakish design of their boats is 
distinct from those higher, jaunty junks of the Pearl River. 
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A Soko Island fisherman. 



*Huang, Wei. Pear! River Customs Hong 
Kong: The Shanghai Book Company, (In 
Chinese), 1957, p. 38. 

**Ward, Barbara E. VarieHes of the Con- 
scious.Model: The Fisherman of Soulh 
China. The Relevance of Models for Social 
Anthropology. M. Banlon (ed.). New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965, p. 119, 



In the Pearl area the boatpeople were long despised as 
"Tanka," literally "egg people." The name projected the popular 
image of the egg as reptilian. Out of the egg all manner of fanciful 
metaphors developed inferring that these people were indeed of a 
different breed. In the imagination of one ancient writer. 

The Egg people's spirit dwells in the image of the snake, 
which comes, it is said, from the seeds of the dragon. Drifting 
in floating dwellings or occupying the water's edge, these 
families commonly catch fish to eat; they do not till the soil 
and do not intermarry with the landpeople. It is therefore 
possible to distinguish in them an aquatic contenance in 
yyhich the dragon is perceived and therefore, by which name 
they may be called "Dragon Persons" or "Dragon Houses."* 

Professor Barbara Ward, who has spent many years studying the 
boatpeople, reports that she once heard some "well-educated 
Cantonese" describe the Tanka as having a non-Chinese language 
and "the special biological distinction which gives them six toes 
on each foot."** Such images are metaphors of social distance. I 
doubt they are- substantive claims to racial distinctions. In fact, 
no -few physical attributes which seem to distinguish boatpeople 
from landpeople-darker complexion, rolling gait, small leg 
muscles and heavy shoulder development-are at least partially 
explained by their physical adaptation to living on boats. 

There are generally two different explanations of the boat- 
people's origins. Ojie is that they are descendants of Chinese 
refugees (see Appendix I: Culture History and Ecology of the 
Lingnan Coast); the more popular view is that the boatpeople are 
sinicized Yueh aborigines. The view holds that when the first 
Emperor to unify China sent his troops to conquer Yueh 2,000 
years ago, the Tan tribe retreated onto boats. Since that time the| 
Tan people have adopted some Chinese customs while retaining 
many of their own. 

The Boatpeople — Inside or Outside Chinese Culture? 

Consider, for example, the concept of the family, the mainstay 
of Chinese culture. The Chinese family exists through the contin- 
uity of many generations and traditionally, the ultimate goal in this 
life was to be surrounded and cared for in later years by many sons 
and grandsons, and in the next life to be assured a place on the 
ancestral altar. A person who left no sons to honor him or her was 
most unfortunate, for without descendants one could not become 
an ancestor. The heirless person was a wandering or hungry 
ghost. Honoring one'sancestors was also the moral force by which 
the living person's behavior was monitored. Just as Christians try 
to follow the moral precepts of their Collective Father (God), the 
Chinese tried to fulfill the ethical expectations of their own 
ancestors. Parents were obligated to raise and sustain their sons 
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by passing on to them a material estate to be equally proportioned 
among all the sons. The inheritance was crucial to the sons' ability 
(and perhaps willingness) to care for the aged and later to honor 
their memory. Part of the soul of the deceased was thought to 
reside in a figure upon an altar in the family room. This was the 
center of daily rites. 

Landpeople find exceedingly strang[e*the boatpeople's custom 
of representir^g ancestors on the family altar in the form of little 
wooden icons. Ttiese are gaudy figurines, about ten centimeters 
high, which, for example, depict the deceased grandfather as a 
general riding a tiger. Some consider the use of these icons to be 
evidence for the boatpeople's original barbarism. The boatpeople 
also include deceased children among their stock of ancestral 
icons; moreover, they rarely include more remote generations than 
grandparents or those who are known from real life. Their ritual 
concept of the ancestor is thus restricted to the familiar spirits of 
the newly departed and is in comparison to other Chinese quite 
shallow. 

Ironically, one of the classic Chinese stories of filial piety relates 
the origin of ancestor tablets in the Han Dynasty (first century) 
when Ting Lan remembered his dead parents but could not see 
them; so he carved their images in a pair of wooden statues. By 
this standard at least, the boatpeople's iconography is most origi- 
nally Chinese! 



Families living on the sea. 



Film Dialogue 




We don't know Jiow to work on land; we 
weren't born to that work. Take for in- 
stance, growing nee. We dont know any- 
thing about sowing beedb. Bid land people 
have known about it since they were 
young. It's the same withfibhing. If you are 
not born to a profession, you'll be unsuc- 
cessful at It. If zee try to find work on land, 
say as construction workers, we would 
have a hard lime. They expect you to carry 
130 pounds. How could we do that? We 
aren't used to it, you see. Even if we could 
carry 130'pounds, during the slack periods 
they loon't hire you. Anyway, what's the 
use of making $4.00 to $6.00 a day. If loe 
fish, loheii we work more, we eat more. If 
zae zoork less, zoe eat less'. There are no fixed 
rules. 



Wong Fo Hei, fisherman 
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Cantonese peasants generally set up <i red wooden soul tablet 
inscribed merely with the .name of the ancestor. The altar may 
contain tablets for ancestors as remote as five generations re- 
moved. Beyond this, tablets may be set up in a special hall built 
by an organization of all those who share the same remote- 
ancestors. Delta Cantonese were settled on valuable land which 
they held in perpetuity; tney could afford the proliferation of indi- 
vidual soul tablets through many generations. Indeed, the/pros- 
perous Cantonese documented their ancestral lineages and 
segmentations in the form of soul tablets and written genealogies 
not only to enhance their family prestige but also to manage 
claims to valuable-family lands. In contrast, the boatpeople were m 
no position to make such claims on their ancestors. Claims to 
inheritance of a boat did not need lengthy documentation. The 
boats themselves hardly last more than a generation and a boat 
cannot be divided in halves or thirds for equal inheritance by the 
sons as a plot of land can be divided; Because of their poverty, 
boatpeople's sons were quicker to succumb to disease and famine 
before reaching maturity. The one statistic that I have found 
indicates that infant mortality in traditional times was significantly 
higher among boatpeople than either Cantonese or Hakka 
peasants in the same area. Thus traditional family economy and 
property accumulation among boatpeople was on a smaller scale 
than what many land families could and did achieve. 



.o A A- fnrnriainnf The Hakka* generally possess a single wooden tablet inscribed 

•See Appendix, page 20-21 for origin of ^. me^^_^ ^^^^y^^^ ^^y^M ^^^^^^^^^^ ^„ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ bear that 

surname. (Hakka may also write the names of immediate 
forebears on red paper and paste it on the wall; if not annually 
replaced it fades away with the memory.) The single surname 
tablet also facilitated the more ambulatory life style and tendency 
to organize on the broad basis of their^Hakka identity rather than 
the narrower basis of lineage segmentation. 

In modern times, more, and more urban Chinese follow the 
simpler tradition of keepihg a single tablet for the collective 
ancestors. Many boatpeople who have become literate and pros- 
perous in postwai Hong Kong also seem to be following this 
simpler tradition. Of course there are innumerable Chinese vvho 
keep no wooden representations of their ancestors at all. Hence, 
what makes a person Chinese is not what fetish a person chooses to. 
represent the memory of his ancestors, but the fact that he honors 
that memory as the most meaningful thing in life. 



While one's claim to be Chinese is enhanced by a written 
genealogy tracing 20 or 30 generations to a famous ancestor who 
held a post in one of the great dynasties, the mere possession of a 
Chinese surname is the sine qua non of Chinese identity. The - 
Chinese surname is a crucial concept. Unlike the West, Japan, and 
most other cultures, the Chinese had a finite number of surnames 

Mil (hV^ ' V'^A" 
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and they were not restricted to a single ruling class of people. 
Commoners, in fact, were often referred to as lao pai hsing or "oid 
hundred names." All Chinese with "class," bureaucrats and com- 
moners alike, were entitled with surnames, and each surname was 
a claim to renown. Whether or not a person had a written gene- 
alogy, his surname thus bore claim to a line of well-known officials 
and it is assumed that those who share a common surname share 
common descent.* 



The boatpeople have standard Chinese surnames and in this 
nominal way at least attempt to validate their claim to "civiliza- 
tion." They also inform their ritual practices with the essentials of 
Chinese culture, most of the variations perhaps attributable to 
their domicile on the water. Most important, in the two crucial 
rituals in Chinese life which have to do with propagation and 
continuity of the ancestral line, marriage and death, the boat 
people follow the strictures of "civilized^' practice: they do not 
marry people with the same surname (surname exogamy); they 
engage go-betweens to arrange the betrothal and wedding 
exchanges;**the bride goes to live in her husband's father's boat 
(viri'patrilocal residence). 

Yet some of 1 e ritual practices are distinct. On the morning of 
the bride's transYer from her father's to her father-in-law's boat, 
the boatwoman is often summarily dispa.tched in a covered punt 
during the wee small hours of the morning when the Yin (female) 
forces of the cosmos are uominant. Only after she arrives aboard 
her father-in-law's boat is she dressed in her bridal gown by her 
sisters-in-law. At dawn she returns to her father's boat decked in 
the red-sequined gown of a Chinese bride. By contrast, the 
peasant bride departs emaculately dressed around high noon 



Land dwellers: eating rice, working in 
vegetable garden. 




*Possession of the same surname could 
even cut across ethnolinguistic divi- 
sions. Howe\'er, if two people, say a 
Hakka and a Cantonese, were illiterate 
they might not recognize that their sur- 
name written ( ^|^) was the same since 
the Cantonese would pronounce it 
''Chan" and the Hakka would say 
"Chin." 

**Nowadays some Hong Kong boat- 
people fix the bride price higher than do 
the landpeople. In one case a boat patri- 
arch paid twice the price landpeople 
would pay for his so.-i's bride (i.e., 
HKS10,000) saying, "We dc this to give 
more face to our women." (Tne going 
rate in his area among landpeople was 
HKS5,000.) 
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Homes at sea and ashore. 



*Ch'ing Ming is the Spring Equinox in 
which the return of light and reawaken- 
ing of nature is celebrated in many parts 
of the world. Christians celebrate it as 
the resurrection of their Savior; Chinese 
celebrate by going to the graves of their 
own ancestors. The graves are cleaned 
and offerings of chicken, pork, incense, 
candles, and paper money are laid out. 



when the Yang (male) forces of the cosmos are ascendant. The 
bride rides in an enclosed sedan chair, and does not return to her 
father's house for a visit until three days later. However different 
these ritual expressions appear to be, the underlying structure is, 
in both cases, "Chinese." ^ 

The second key ritual in Chinese life is the rite of death. On 
of the primary rules of Chinese culture is that the corpse is to b 
interred in a terrestrial grave, and the boatpeople follow this prac 
tice. It is also fhought xhat the grave site, with respect to Guch 
fixed points as the family's household, js crucial to the fate of the 
living and their powers of procreation. This is called feng shuifir 
"wind and water." 

A. 

Landpeople may pay a great deal of money to hire a feng shui 
professor to site a family domicile. Boatpeople are generally too 
poor to engage such experts, as are many poor landpeople. But 
most crucially, the boatpeople 60 not maintain abodes fixed in 
space, and thus cannot enjoy the' potential benefits of feng shui. 
Boatpeople say that feng shui is irrelevant to their lives. They say 
that traditionally when a family member died they would try to find 
a beautiful place on some remote island to inter the body. Often 
these graves were marked only with a stone and within a generation 
forgotten. 

Because of their traditional nomadic movement from one bay to 
another, boats and families may not stay together in one place, 
and may be unable to visit the graves of their ancestors on the 
annual festivals such as Ch'ing Ming.* Thus in the Chinese 
scheme of things .the boatpeople and other poor people only 
approximated civilization. 

Other attempts to account for the historical origins of the boat- 
people as a sociocultural group describe them as Chinese refugees 
from the onslaught of the Mongol invaders of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, or of the Manchu invaders* of the seventeenth century. This 
vie\A/ has merit insofar as most of the southern Chinese claipi to be 
refugees from the North at one time or another. 
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One flaw in this tidy theoiy, however, is thqt the boatpeople are 
not a single descent or linguistic group. In spite of the belief of 
many landpeople that boatpeople do- not speak Chinese, the 
Canton boatpeople in fact do speak Cantonese just as those along 
the Fukien coast speak FCiKienese (Hokkien). Moreover, with the 
exception of their technical jargon for fishing, boatpeople speak 
nnore or less the same local dialect 'of Cantonese that thQ^ peasants 
along whose shores they traditionally anchor speak. Since, the 
boatpeople are geographically mobile, however, they oUhn reside 
along shores other than where their native dialect is*spoken. For 
this reason and because landpeople have a condescending atti- 
tude toward boatpeople's life style, the landpeople often conclude 
that what the boatpeople speak is not Chinese. . 



The Ecological Ni^e 

It is interesting that many people, even Chinese in Hong Kong, 
entertain the misconception that the boatpeople are Hakka (see 
Appendix, page 20). Such notions are born from vague associa- 
tions of boatpeople and Hakka with a.despised'residuum. The fact 
is that the Hakka are the only South China group" to hail from 
the mountains of the interior. They had no native place ^of their 
own along the seashore. This does not mean that Hakka never 
inhabited the coast or never took to boats. Indeed they did when 
they sought refuge or new opportunities. The Hakka, as did other 
Chinese, merely formed part of the constant trickle of landpeople 
onto the islands and boats of the South China Sea. In the process, 
Hakka became part of the Cantonese-speaking aggregate since 
there were no large Hakka enclaves along the shore in which a 
Hakka boatperson might pres^ve his native vernacular. 

This suggests that thB ecological niche which the boatpeople 
occupy is closely associated with the terrestrial niche of the farmer 
and shopkeeper.-^T-iqe boatpeople do not constitute a group by' 
virtue of their separat^ culture history either as "barbarians" or as 
"refugees." It is more convincing to view them as an aggregate of 

people who have adapted their Chinese culture to a marine . 
habitat. Perhaps none has said it more succinctly than the com- 
piler of the Chin Dynasty History (1,000 years ago)' who observed * 
that, "When 'the peasants are too many upon the land, the surfeit 

will seek to profit by the sea."* And no one was more dramatic *lLm, Ch ao. Ch\w lIwu Customs. Hong 
than an uneducated but worldly-wise Hakka sojourner I knew. Kong. The Shanghai Book Compau). (In 
When I told him that some "educated Chinese" said that boat- Chinese), 1971, p. 2. 
people have six toes, he declared, "Lies! Of course they don't have 
six toes, go look at onei They are people like you and me. 
Long ago they had no fields to till and were forced off the land. 
They did well fishing and developed their own customs vyhich 
passed down from great grandfather to grandfather, father to 
son." Anthropologists who have recently studied boatpeople first- 
hand are also convinced of this view. 
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*The official Chinese view of boatpeople 
vis-a-vis local level views is illustrated 
in a 1729 edict [in Chinese] of the Yung 
Cheng Emperor "Granting Imperial 
Favor to Kwangtung's People of the Tan 
Registry": 

Be it made known that among the de- 
classed people of eastern Kwangtung are 
those registered as Tan. They are a type 
of Yao barbarian whaliveon boats and 
catch fish througWut the provincial 
waterways. They are so numerous that 
they cannot be counted. The Cantonese 
regard the Tan registry as a mean breed 
and do riot allow them to live ashore. 
Nor do the Tan dare to contend with the 
common people. They patiently suffer 
their whole lives aboard cramped boats 
and never know the joy of a secure ' 
dwelling. Such a pity, for those of Tan 
registry are virtuous folk. There is no 
reason to expel them. Moreover, they 
pay taxes as fishermen and are One with 
the masses. How can it be that a local 
tradition of discrimination forces them 
to rove about scattering hither and 
thither? The Governor-General is to in- 
struct his civil authorities everywhere to 
proclaim among those of Tan Registry 
that whosoever among them slacks 
strength may remain in the boats; but 
those of sufficient strength should move 
ashore to build houses in villages near 
the*water. Together with the masses 
they are to arrange them^selves in public 
security units in order that they can' be 
easily ^controlled. Tlie local bullies are 
not allowed to fabricate pretexts with 
which to mistreat or expel them. And 
civil authorities are ordered to persuade 
those of Tan registry to reclaim barren 
land, to engage in agriculture and to 
thereby afford themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to be like ordinary local folk and 
to regard the humanity of Our special 
decree. {Hsin-au County Gazateer, 1819: 
Introductory Chuan: 21). 



Social and Economic Discrimination 

To understand who the boatpeople are, it is necessary to per- 
ceive the Chinese view of them as people without "class." Being 
devoid of "class" they were often barred from participating in the 
imperial examination system. In this system a common peasant 
might become an'^official in the imperial bureaucracy. Boatp.eople 
were frequently barred from wearing shoes— a mark of civilized 
life style— where they "were allowed ashore (needless to say they 
did not bind their women's feet). The boatpeople were otherwise 
discriminated against by sumptuary laws on utilization of food, 
clothes, shelter, and transportation. {Other categories of common 
people- peasants, artisans and traders- were also restricted, but 
to a much lesser extent.) 

However, and this is most important, the Chinese generally did 
not consider the boatpeople to be subhuman, "castes," or 
"races" as Westerners irriagined different peoples to be. The 
Chinese did not regard the boatpeoples' inferior life style (or the 
merchants' greed) to be a substantive attribute of the people 
themselves. Boatpeople merely violated the rules of civilized con- 
xiuct out of dn ignorance born of economic circumstance. It was 
w^thir} the Chinese realm of possibility that a boatperson might 
move'onto the land, engage his sons in commerce or agriculture 
and have his grandsons and great grandsons study for the imperial 
examinations. The reason we may lack .historical examples of this 
actually happening is because once a person was able to validate 
his status as ^ landperson or-a scholar he was no longer paddled 
with. the stigrh.a of his former station. Besides the agrarian niche 
was extremel^'competitive, and landpeople — regardless of their 
civil ideals - erected barriers of preju^jice to keep from enlarging the 
circle of conipetition.* 



Symbiosis: Traditional Interdependence of Boatpeople and 
■ Landpeople 

The question of whether the boatpeople preferred to live on the 
land cannpt be answered with a "yes" or "no." There were a 
number of advantages to living on the water, the' main one being • 

* ready access to food. Negating4the burdens of agricultur^-^l civiliza- 
tion had other "benefits."' Boatpeople were not harassed by 
agricultural tax collectors or rentiers. Their labor did not entail the 
backbreaking drudgery of rice paddy cultivation'. It did not require 
the large-scale organization of rigid discipline in work, consump- 
tion^; afTd emotional expression of earth-bound Chinese. Boat- 

"•people were able to move away from "troubled waters": during civil 
upheaxjal after a troop of soldiers or bandits ravaged a village, the 
peasant must have envied the ease with which a boat family 
weighed anchor and moved elsewhere. In fact, starving or expro- 
priated peasants or defeated bands often took to the sea as pirates: 
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Boatpeople paid for the benefits of independence with the coin 
of insecurity. There was no greater threat to the boat family's lives 
than the summer gales and typhoons. Although a tropical cyclone 
may destroy the peasant's crops and livestock, at least his family 
weathered the storm in their mud-brick house. 

Farming and fishing obviously required vastly different skills. 
The shift from the sea to the land or vice versa was necessarily 
gradual. Boatpeople acquired fairjy extensive knowledge of plant 
life while collecting firewood and herbs in the hills. They also 
knew something of animal husbandry. Many moore^ boats 
had potted plants, caged chickens, and dogs aboard (dog stew 
was?. South China delicacy). Nevertheless, this was far from the 
kind of experience needed to manage a rice paddy. Although most 
peasant families raised pigs, they ate more fish than pork, the pigs 
being too valuable to eat.* Not all fish eaten by Lingnan peasants 
were caught by boatpeople. Many farmers in the Canton delta 
raised carp in freshwater fishponds and sold them in the market. 
There were also Hakka and Cantonese farmers who knew a great 
deal about the food resources of the seashor^ and the shallow bays 
and inlets. Some village families even specialized in fishing; they 
owned small boats but they did not live aboard. For them fishing 
was a livelihood, not a way of life! Their fishing was a far cry from 
the deep-sea fishing in which boatpeople engaged. The point, how- 
ever, is that these landpeople were one step from becoming boat- 
people themselves. ^ 

The primary basis for interdependence between boatpeople and 
landpeople was economic. Boatpeople were never self-sufficient. 
They were dependent on Chinese markets where they sold fish 
and^other marine products and purchased rice, oil, sugar, and 
cloth, not to mention boats and fishing gear. Traditionally, before 
the Pacific War, the boatpeople dealt with cartain fishmongers in 
the market town. The fishmongers* invitecl the boatmen ashore, 
purchased their fish, drank tea with them, and loaned them money 
on their boats, interceded on their behalf with local officials and 
big men, and in general looked after their interests on shore. Most 
boatpeople became dependent on their patrons often to the point 
where the patron became the owner of the boat. 

A boatman's survival depended on his maintaining a wide net 
work of terrestrial contacts. He not only had a dependent relation 
• ship with a certain. fishmonger in town but with others in the 
villages along the coast. There the boatman was welcome to fish 
in the neighborhood, seek refuge from storms, to moor his boat in 
the cove under the village, and to cut bamboo poles. From the 
village he got fresh water, herbs and firewood from the surround- 
ing hills; and he might be allowed grave sites to bury his dead. In 
return the boatmen brought a string of fish or a-sack of salt to the 
farmer's dinner table and at times transported the villager'3 
produce and livestock to market. The farmer might then offer the 
boatman a bundle of salted cabbage or a sack of sweet potatoes. 




Inoculating piglets. 

*The pigs turned scraps into the impor- 
tant fertilizer which made the farmers' 
land perpetually fertile and, therefore, 
made his agriculture characteristically 
Chinese. The pig was so essential to the 
Chinese farm economy that the charac- 
ter for "family" chin ( ^) depicts a roof 
( r>-^ ) over a pig ( ). The peasant 
could not affort to eat his pigs; he sold 
them in the market during the great fes- 
tivals when pork was in demand by 
those who could afford a rich offering to 
the gods. Thus the daily source of pro- 
tein for the peasants of Lingnan was 
fish. 

Film Dialogue 

1)1 iuhdt ioax/i, do you u>c the island? 
With fires ive clean oil :>tams f)om the 
undersides of the junk. Sometimes ive wash 
the sails. If the cn^fine ;^oes wtong, I don't 
know how to repair it. I take it to Cheung 
Chau to have it )epaired. When lue run out 
of firewood we go to the hills to get some. 
For water we go to the wells. There's one at 
the front of the hill and another at the back 
of the hill. If we need food we can buy 
vegetables. Farmer^ who mn out of food 
tan buy fishfiom the fi^huig junkb. We sell 
several varieties. 

Interview with Wong Fo Hei 

As fishermen, we don't help with village 
work. If they need helping hands, they 
have to get them somewhere else. They 
know ive are fishermen and that we don't 
have time to help them W.F.H. 



*The c/z'i relationship was different from 
other forms of adoption or sale of chil- 
dren. Chinese culture turned on the par- 
ents' ability to beget sons: if a couple 
could not produce a son, it was neces- 
sary to adojpt one to carry on the family 
name. The Confucian code specified 
that a son should be adopted from a close 
agnatic relative such as a brother. How- 
ever, such an adoption caused a conflict 
of loyalties between the boy's adopted 
parents (i e,, his uncle) and his real par- 
ents. It was more realistic to adopt or 
purchase a boy from a stranger in order 
,that the child remain ignorant of or at 
least not beholden to his original par- 
ents. Thus many heirless landpeople 
took from what seemed a reservoir of 
children living on the boats. The boat- 
people's traditional poverty prevented 
them from raising all their children to 
maturity; and rather than watch them 
die from starvation or disease, the l?oat- 
people were known to "sell" or "give" 
some of their children to the landpeople. 

**In a few recent cases where a land- 
woman married a boatman, the two met 
as factory workers Their marriage was 
not arranged by parents in traditional 
manner; the man moved to the shore, 
and the wife was not expected to go fish- 
ing. 



***See "Three Island Women' 
film essay. 



film and 



****For example, a Hakka Villager who 
was c/z't-brother with several boatmen 
married a boatwoman from the same 
boat community. A Cantonese shop- 
keeper I knew in Hong Kong had taken 
his first wife from a Hakka farming vil- 
lage. When he reoriented his trade to the 
boatpeople, he took a second wife from 
one of the larger boat communities and 
she then helped in his shop selling fish- 
ing supplies. Both cases were taken from 
the post-1950 era when boatpeople 
began to exert their economic power in 
Hong Kong and the People's Republic of 
China. 



Such offerings were not bartered but presented out of long stand- 
ing sentiments. 

These relationships between boatmen and landmen were often 
ritually ceme.nted in fictive kinship or ch'i relationships. The boat- 
man inevitably took the subordinate role of c/7 7-younger brother 
or c/?7-son, and the farmer or fishmonger took the role of 
c/?7-elder brother or c/?7-father. Just as kinship, the c/? 7 relation- 
ship established a long term basis- for interdependence. It also 
ramified to other members of the respective families and could be 
continued into descending generations. The relationships imposed 
obligations of mutual benefit not only when the need arose but 
also throuc^hout the annual cvcle-of festivals in which both land- 
people and boatpeople participate.* 

Reciprocity did not extend to marriage,'the epitome of social 
integration. There were traditional prohibitions on intermarriage 
between boatpeople and landpeople. Even today most landpeople 
express strong reluctance to marry a boatperson. No landperson 
normally consents much less arranges the marriage of his 
daughter to a boatman.** Landpeople still tend to regard life on the 
boats as too poor, insecure, and dangerous for their daughters, 
not to mention the loss of face for themselves. Furthermore, boat- 
people may be reluctant to take a daughter-in-law from the land, 
for she will not be skilled in the kind of work necessary to sustain 
their margin of life.*** Similarly, a peasant does not normally con- 
sider marrying a^ride from the boats. She is neither skilled nor dis- 
ciplined todo theheavy field wo^k. However, a boatwoman may be 
taken as a second wife In order to produce sons when the first wife 
proves barren. In the past, it was more common for a boatwoman to 
be taken to secure an important relationship.**** 

Postwar Industrialization and Symbiosis 

The post-Pacific War era has been a period of profound change 
in south China. Technological innovations and industrialization 
have brought about the reorganization of primary nroducers, 
peasants and fishermen, which increased their interdependence. 
In 1949 the Chinese Communist Party won control of China from 
the Nationalist Army, which fled to Taiwan. The Communists pro- 
ceeded to dispossess all Chinese landlords and the enclaves of 
foreign businesses and churches along the China coast. One of 
the amazing exceptions in this reorganization of the China coast 
was the continued existence of the British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong. When the Red Army stopped short of invading Hong-Kong 
in 1950, the colonial government decided to maintain its lucrative 
toehold on the China coast. The Hong Kong economy changed 
from its traditional role as entrepdt for the Pearl River area to a 
more self-contained industrialized city state. 

In each place the reorganization of the peasants and fishermen 
has led to very different results. Hong Kong residents had to learn 
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how to depend on their own food resources, especially the fresh 
produce, livestock, and fish that was hot as easily imported from 
■Southeast Asia as rice. In the mid-1950s the Hong Kong 
government promoted .primary producers' cooperatives among 
produce and pig farmers and fishermen. The government subsi- 
dized these enterprises and instituted other facilities to improve 
the livelihood and productive .capacity of *the food producers. 
Their goal was to gain economic independence from China. 



Jn the mid-1950s the People's RepubfiroFCTilna also began a 
revolutionary effort to bepome totally self-sufficient from the 
outs;de world through industrialization and collectivization. In the 
countryside, which held about 80 per cent of the Chinese popula-^ 
tion, agricultural life was transformed from traditional family work 
unfits into neighborhood work.teams, village briga'des, and regional 
communes. The Communists encouraged movements to^ make 
land collectively owned by the commune and to democratize the 
Jabor in order to increase production for the country and raise the 
^living standard for the peasants. 

One of the grievous problems of industrializing societies is the 
emigration of the primary food producers, especially the youth, 
'who leave the drab rigors of farm life or fishing boats for the city 
lights and an 8- to 10-hour work day. China has scrupulously, 
regulated this migration of labor in order not to deplete the* 
countryside and to keep the cities from being jammed with 
"rootless" immigrants. Hong Kong has not placed restrictions on 
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film Dialogue 



^2 i' 



In general, pigs are sold at $40 or a little 
more per 130 pounds. That is considered a 
good pnce. But now, during the Clung 
Ming festival, the price goes up to $70 or 
even $80 per 130 pounds. Our chief prob- 
lems are transport and prices. Transport is 
inconvenient. Prices are irregular. So it is 
difficult for the villagers to make a living. 

Ng Sing Y^o 




Film Dialogue 

Realization of our future plans doPs not 
depend so much on the villagers as on the 
government. It's the government's duty to 
help us. We of course would like to live on 
here, after more than a century's residence 
here by our ancestors. But the problem is, 
can we make a living? 

Ng Sing Yao 



*See "Hoy Fok and the Island School/' 
film and film essay. 



**See "China Coast Fishmg/' film and 
film essay. 



urbanization; in fact Hong Kong's laissez-faire economy thrives on 
a large unoiganizedpool of unskilled labor. As a result, many of 
the young "refugees" who "escape" to Hong Kong from 
Kwangtung communes are largely motivated by the promise of a 
factory job and other opportunities which are not open to them as 
peasants in China. 

During the lean years of China's collectivization movement in 
the late '50s and early '60s, commercial farmers in the colony 
thrived. But in recent years the People's communes have begun to 
prosper, and they have been able to offer the Hong Kong markets 
fresh pork, ducks, produce, and fruits at prices with which most 
Hong Kong farmers cannot compete. Some Hong Kong farmers 
now cultivate flowers for the urban mar1<et; others have joined the 
unskilled labor force, for which the burgeoning Hong Kong econ- 
omy.has continued to provide jobs. A few of the most dedicated, 
efficient, and best located farmers continue to raise pigs and are 
able to profit during the traditional festivals such us Ch'ing Ming 
when pork is at a premium. 

The boatpebple have presented administrators with other prob- 
lems, since their marine habitat is necessarily part of the colony's 
sphere of control as well as the offshore waters of the People's 
Republic. Boatpeople are potential security risks for both of these 
diametrically opposed societies. But boatpeople also have a 
tradition of poverty and exploitation, and both Hong Kong and the 
People's Government—with different ideological rationaliza- 
tions— have sought to free the boatpeople from the bondage of 
traditional patron-client relationships and to reorganize. their lives 
and/raise their living standards. By organizing boatpeople, both 
governments are also better able to maintain the security of their 
respective shorelines. 

0 

In both Hong Kong and China, boatpeople are officially desig- 
nated as an occupational group (rather than a "race" or "ethnic 
group" as they have so often been described by Western 
observers). Both governments have made concerted efforts to 
settle them on the land and provide modern elementary education 
for their children.* In China, the fishermen are incorporated into 
fishing brigades within the larger agrarian communes along the 
coast. The commune owns the boats and finances technological 
improvements. The fishing brigades are also organized into units of 
the people's militia forthe crucial task of guarding the coasts. 

The boatpeople in Hong Kong were encouraged to form coop- 
erative associations which managed loans for technical improve- 
ments in an attempt to make fishing a modern large-scale business 
operation.** A major innovation was the installation of diesel- 
powered engines. The cost of the engine, repairs, and fuel 
were offset by the tremendous increase in the speed and range of 
boats and therefore the size of hauls and fish sales. But this 
increase, along with industrial pollution, seems to be reducing the 



fish supply. Some boatpeople try to compensate for the loss by 
using smaller.mesh nets that enable them to catch the fry. In the 
long run, however, these methods damage their ecological niche 
still further, a special disaster for the smaller boats which must 
confine their fjshing to the placid waters of the colony. 

Changes in fish marketing have also contributed to the in- 
creased prosperity of many Hong Kong boatpeople. The govern- 
ment began to regulate the wholesaling of large hauls of fish in 
mid-1950s. Nowadays the fishing boats bring their hauls to mar- 
ket, around 4 or 5 A.M., where buyers assemble to offer competi- 
tive bids on various hauls. Although the fishermen and the fish- 
mongers develop subtle medns of reducing the competition and 
impersonality of the transactions, the overall effect is to secure a 
fair profit for the fishermen. In this way, the boatpeople have been 
freed from the paternalistic exploitation of the fishmonger. 

In many markets around the colony the boatpeople exert their 
economic influence through cooperative organizations and their 
individual purchasing power. Shopkeepers increasingly orient 
their trade tOvthe needs of the boatpeople in fishing equipment, 
engine parts, batteries and fuels, while mahjong parlors, teashops, 
and shops specializing in ritual paraphernalia are patronized by 
fishermen along the wharfs. More and more boatpeople have 
moved into town and begun to manage their fishing boats and 
crews from the shore. In many places boatpeople have become 
more prosperous than their neighbors on the land.* 

Most boatpeople are changing their image from impoverished 
"outcastes" towell-to-do owners and businessmen. When ashore 
boatmen generally speak standard Cantonese, although they 
retain many of their traditional habits of dress and speech 
especially on their boats. If they can now afford to spend more on 
educating their children, they also spend their new prosperity on 
more elaborate traditional rites and festivities. Nowadays they are 
more reluctant to answer to the impolite term "Tanka," and 
instead have begun to insist on being called Shui hsiang /en 
("waterborne persons") in recognition of their domicile and 
occupation.** 

Unfortunately for many small boat fishermen, the government 
wholesale market only regulates hauls over one picul (about 133 
pounds). This leaves a distinct class of boatpeople at the mercy of 
their traditional patrons. These include almost all the Hokkien 
boatpeople and not a few Cantonese. The small boat owners by 
and large do not belong to producers' cooperatives. They are 
among the poorest people in the colony. Many of them associate 
with Christian missions and welfare agencies including some 
anti-Communist relief organizations. Thus a number of them are 
nominally "Christian" or "anti-Communist." 

The large prosperous boats go beyond the placid waters of the 
colony and fish in the openlseas controlled by China. Although 
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Film Dialogue 

Youve said just noic, sometimes there are 
}W fish. Why is that? 

No particular reason. It depends on the Jia- 
ture of the fish. If the uature of the fish is 
bad, there will be tw fish, like this year. 
There are no fish anyivhcre, even on the 
Chinese side. 

Are there any othc. rcai>on$? Are there any 
supersHtions? 

So, not really. Well, yes. If my ivifegoesto 
another junk shortly aftet gning birth, that 
junk will be unable to catch any fish. 

Interview with Wong Fo Hei 

The belhng pncc ib quite high. I'm very 
i,atii>ficd with it, San Doh fibh ^elh at $6.00 . 
per pound, while /ci^e/ San Doh are ihoje 
thaji $4.00 a pound. That it> the best piiced 
fish. It's a good price. 

W.F.H. 



*The 1970 Hong Kon{, census shows that 
in one typical area where landpeople 
and boatpeople live the median land 
family's monthly income is HK^SOO, 
compared to the boat family's income of 
HK$700. Also 12 per cent of the land 
families were in the lowest income 
bracket (less than HK$200) compared to 
11 per cent of the boat families, while 
less than 1 per cent of the land families 
were in the highesf bracked (over 
HK$4,500) compared to 5 per cent of boat 
families. Another set of census datum 
shows that whereas only 69 percen' of 
landpeople own the premises in which 
they lived, over 99 per cent of the boat 
people own their own boats. 

**01der generation landpeople still refer 
to boatpeople as "Tanka," but they are 
usually careful to use Shui hsiang jen in 
the presence of boatpeople, especially 
ones with standing in the community or 
with money to spend in the shops. 
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Above, boalbuilders in Aberdeen repair 
a hshing |unk. Below, the hull of a i>mall- 
er vessel is constructed. 



niie boatpeopie's loyalty to China pays 
off in dividends of national security The 
illegal passage between the China coast 
and Hong Kong in vol vc^ foreign agents, 
especially Nationalist I <irty agents from 
Taiwan trying to infiltrate the China 
coast and various "refugees" trying to 
get out of China. Boatpeople are instru- 
mental in the control of this traffic. In 
one instance, a group of fishermen 
coxnmandeered a commune trawler, 
locked up their co-workers who were 
reluctant to go, and sailed for several 
days along the Kwangtung coast. When 
they entered Hong Kong waters they 
were being pursued by three Chinese 
militia boats, manned by fishermen, 
their wives and children! The refugees 
managed to slip onto the island where I 
was staying. While the militia boats cir- 
cled the island, the refugees begged the 
boatpeople who dwelled on the island to 
allow them to sta> until they could slip 
into Hong Kong. The boatpeople re- 
fused to allow them ashore and advised 
them to go back to China. 



they are based in Hong-Kong, they are also under the jurisdiction 
of the People's Government and associate with certain coastal 
communes. Each New Year the boatpeople who traditionally went 
to pay their respects to their patrons now repair to their respective 
communes to renew their licenses, to attend political meetings, 
and to transact some of their business. They are expected to sell 
their cheaper fish to ttie commune and in turn they purchase 
staples such as rice, oil, sugar, and clothing at a cheap price. Their 
more exotic or expensive fish they retain for sale in the lucrative 
Hong Kong market. In many ways the boatpeople have the best of 
two worlds. 

Thus with the help of the Hong Kong government the boat- 
people have become part of the free enterprise system. Many 
boatmen are big businessmen, while the less competitive are still 
locked in the poverty of their traditional niche from which their 
children swell the ranks of unskilled workers. It is ironical that 
many of the poorer boatpeople, in order to make ends meet, are 
nominally "Christian" and "anti-Communist"; whereas, the 'more 
prosperous boatpeople are nominally "pro Communist." 

"Pro-Communist" refers to a substantive patriotic affiliation 
with the People's Republic of China rather than an abstract ideo- 
logical commitment to socialism. Many large junks proudly carry a 
portrait of Communist Party Chairman Mao Tse-tung in their main 
cabin near the family altar. On the first of October, the National day 
, of the People's Republic of China, they run up the five-star flag 
CI eating a sea of red in many Hong Kong harbors." 



Many of the Hong Kong coastal villagers have similar loyalties. 
Some hang the portrait of Chairman Mao near their ancestral 
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This in no way suggests that the boat- 
people are agents of the Communists, as 
it is sometimes alleged. Hong Kong is 
their home. There they^retain much of 
their traditional sense of independence 
and extravagant customary practices, 
such as celebrations of marriages and 
the feast days of their patron deities, 
which are frownpd upon as wasteful by 
the Communists. And the Hong Kong 
government subsidizes their organiza- 
tion in attempting to make fishing an 
individually prosperous enterprise for 
some, which it certainly is not for Chi- 
na's more democratic fishing brigades. 



Net mending and fishing in Hong Kong 
harbor. 

shrines and celebrate October first, but these coastal farmers and 
shopkeepers are not members of communes in China as many of 
their boat neighbors are. Few give any thought to the future status 
of the colony. While they happen to enjoy the freedom and 
general prosperity of Hong Kong, they deeply resent the 
anachronistic colonial rule, the rampant corruption and crime to 
which they must accommodate their daily lives. They admire the 
order and prestige which the Chinese Communist Party has 
achieved for Chinese in the world arena. Yet they express mis- 
givings about the austerity of life north of the border. 



Since about 1970, the question of who actually controls Hong 
Kong, Great Britain or the People's Republic of China, is only half 
facetious. Great Britain earns a great deal from its colony. The size 
of Hong Kong's reserves in the United Kingdom, estimated at 
between 370 and 800 million pounds sterling, represents a sub- 
stantial proportion of Britain's gold and foreign exchange reserves. 
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Downtown Hong Kong. 



Yet the colony has beconne very nnuch part of China. The colony 
cannot survive v\/ithout the fresh food and water which comes 
daily from China. China supplies over 50 per cent of Hong Kong's 
food— fresh, canned, and preserved. China has made massive 
investments in the Hong Kong economy — banking and finance, 
publishing, state trading companies, and emporiums from which it 
earns foreign exchange. In 1971 The Times of London estimated 
that China earned US$720 million in trade and remittances from 
Hong Kong. 

Parhaps two recent news items best symbolize the increasing 
symbiosis of these two societies. First, upon being admitted to the 
United Nations, the People's Republic of China requested that the 
colony of Hong Kong be removed from the official United Nations' 
status of a "colony." Second, Hong Kong wanted to purchase a 
nuclear reactor from the United States to be built and operated in 
China for the benefit of the city of Hong Kong. 

' Hong Kong is one of the tiniest societies and perhaps the purest 
laissez-faire economy in the world. Yet Hong Kong is, from the Chi- 
nese point of view, a part of the People's Republic of China, the 
largest society and the purest socialist economy in the world. And 
as iong as the people of Hong Kong are only mildly dissatisfied with 
such a liminal arrangement, why shouldn't it remain that way for 
sometime to come? 



*The political center usually remained m 
the "true" North, but the economic 
focus shifted from the \ellow River 
Plains to the Yangtse Valley after about 
the ninth century A.D. 



Appendix! 

Culture History and Ecology of the Lingnan Coast 

One of the most sahent cultural and geographical distinctions among Chint^se 
has been between the North and the S6uth. The culture and "official langqage" 
(Mandarin) of the North was centered on the Yellow River people. Whil^ their 
culture and language was influenced by the periodic onslaughts of the steppe 
nomads, North China* remained the focus of Chinese civilization from which 
emanated the imperial power. The great flood plairiG supported a dense population 
of wheat and millet farmers, and the area was referred to as the Chung-yuan or 
"Central Source." Today, 71 per cent or about 500 million people speak a dialect of 
Mandarin. 

By the turn of the last mtllenium South China consisted of the tropical maritime 
provinces of Lingnan ("South of the Peaks"). Here the Tropic of Cancer happens 
to run along a range of mountains called the Nan-ling which rises to heights of one 
and two thousand meters. Although Lingnan lies within the tropics and its moun- 
tains afford some protection from the strong winter monsoon, the climate is 
seasonaL The winters are frost free in the lowlands, yet may be uncomfortably cold 
with temperatures averaging around 15 degrees centigrade during the Lunar New 
Year (February). In March the winter wind begins to retreat and the dry spell ends. 
The spring planting is accomplished in almost constant drizzb. and the rocky 
coastline is often shrouded in fog. By May East Asia becomes a low pressure area 
drawing in the rain-laden summer monsoon from the South Seas. June and July 
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are mtserabty hot and muggy, broken occasionaiiy by violent thunderstorms; 
much of the average annual rainfall (2,168 mm in Hong Kong) comes at this time.- 
August and September are typhoon season which brings* havoc and terror to 
fishermen and farmers along the coast. In September the winter monsoon b^ins 
to reassert itself from north of the Nan-ling. The weather turns extremely fine in 
time for the autumn harvest and the Moon Festival. 

Ltngnan includes the southern tip of Fukien Province, which succeeded the 
aboriginal kingdom of Min, and the whole of Kwangtung and Kwangsi Provinces, 
which replaced the aboriginal kingdom of Yueh. Here rice dominates the banks of 
the meandering rivers which cut through narrow valleys and converge into broad 
estuaries opening along a coast honeycombed with inlets and islands. 

ThaCantoneee 

The largest river system in Lingnan flows out of the Himalayan foothills south- 
easterly through Kwangsi and Kwangtung. Hereitformsa veinousand fertile delta 
which has slowly over the centuries encroached on the Peari River Estuary. The 
agrarian potential of the West River and its delta attracted the first Chinese armies 
and settlers in the south during the first millenium. 

The West River peasants were able to plant two rice crops a year on the same 
plot of land. Increasing numbers of people on the land coupled With Chinese 
social organizations and agricultural practices enabled the' peasantry to shoulder 
ever greater fiscal burdens for the support of their civil bureaucracy. In the year 
1012, a new strain of rice was introduced to China from Champa, a Malayo- 
Polynesian-speaking kingdom in central Vietnam. Champa rice shortened the 
growing season by 50 days, thus further insuring the West River peasants' 
double and in places triple crops. Champa rice also extended the multiple- 
cropping system into more northerly climes. 



At the head of the Pearl River Estuary theChinese erected an imperial outpost in 
order to tax the agricultural wealth of the region. This became the city of Canton. 
Canton was built not only to collect taxes but also to control the lucrative trade and 
tribute which flowed between the kingdoms of Southeast Asia and the imperial 
center in North China. Every year the winter monsoon carried the ships south from 
Canton laden with Chinese goods. In the summer the ships would return loaded 
with the tribute of Southeast Asia. Canton served as the window to the outside 
worid, as it and its sister city. Hong Kong, continue to serve today. 

The West River settlers retained their language with many of its original, ancient 
Chinese sounds and words. They also mixed their culture and language with the 
local Yueh populations, which included a variety of non*Chinese language groups. 
Over several centuries, the dominant language of the NA^st River diverged grad- 
ually from the more progressive Mandarin of the North. West River speech 
became known as "Kwangtung speech" or Cantonese. 

But even Cantonese was not homogeneous. Each district around the West River 
developed its own dialect, some of them mutually unintelligible.* The so-called 
standard Cantonese today is spoken in the urban centers, namely Canton and 



*For instance, the people who farm the 
delta speak Chu7ig-$bau district dialect, 
while their neighbors to the west speak 
Sze-yap dialect. These two dialects of 
Cantonese are almost different lan- 
guages, and each of the two peoples vir- 
tually deny the status of "Chinese" (i.e., 
"civilized") to the other. In the history of 
migration to America, these social dis- 
tinctions were maintained as' the 
Chuug-shan people settled in Hawaii 
while the Sze-yav people settled in 
California. 



Hong Kong, which lies at the mouth of the Pearl River Estuary. About 35 million 
people (or 5 per cent of the population of China) speak a Cantonese dialect. 

ThdHakka 

The Pearl River has another tributary which heads in the mountains of north- 
eastern Kwangtung and enters from the east just south of Canton. Here in Mel 
County another refugee group is now thought to have settled about a thousand 
years ago. The limited fertile lowlandsand trade centers along the China coast had 
already been populated by the Cantonese to the west and the Fukienese (or 
Hokkien), another distinct language group, to the east. The newcomers were 
therefore relegated to the mountains of Mei County among more primitive bands 
of horticulturalists and hunters. The newcomers assimilated seme of these abo- 
rigines and pushed those who resisted deeper into <he mountains. 

The language of the newcomers was more like the northern tongue spoken at 
the time and therefore quite incomprehensible to the local Cantonese and Hokkien 
speakers, who dubbed the immigrants "Hakka," which literally means "guest 
people." However benign such a name seems to us in English, Hakka carried a 
stigma in Chinese which inferred that these people were outsiders and thus 
uncivilized. (The name was nearly comparable to our degrading usage of "hillbilly" 
or "nigger.") 

The Hakka conserved their speech and mixed it somewhat with aboriginal 
usages as the Cantonese had done earlier with their language. Mandarin too 
continued to change, partly under the influence of the "northern barbarians." 
During the following centuries these divergencies developed into different 
languages altogether: Mandarin, Cantonese, Hokkien, and Hakka, the relation- 
ships among them being comparable to those among Italian, French, and 
Spanish with their common roots in Latin. 

As hillfolk, most Hakka were not fully participant in the agrarian economy of 
lowland China. Their poverty forced the women to labor on the thin soils of narrow 
mountain terraces. Wherever possible they cultivated rice, but many relied more 
on dry field crops including a variety of indigenous tubers and, after the arri^^al of 
the Portuguese in 1500, the American sweet potato. The potato did for the hillfolk 
what Champa rice had done for the lowlanders 500 years before: it increased the 
carrying (Dad of the land for several centuries. 

One of the results of mobilizing women as field labor was that the Hakka could 
not afford to adopt the new Chinese custom of female footbinding, which had 
become a popular practice during the invasion of the Turkish and Mongolian 
hordes beginning in the twelfth century. The Chinese sought to distinguish their 
"civilized" women from the "northern barbarians" who, the Chinese presumed, 
needed the labor of their women to maintain their meager economies when they 
were not plundering south of the wall. Footbinding crippled the foot and physically 
bound the woman to the domestic sphere where she acted as a symbol of con- 
spicuous consumption. In time, the Hakka who needed the labor of their women 
made a virtue of their women's natural-sized feet However, Iheir lack of a foot- 
binding tradition was further proof to other Chinese that the Hakka had no "class" 
and were merely mountain barbarians. 
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Toward the nineteenth century the people of Mei County began experiencing 
population pressure. While the wonnen continued to cultivate the hills, Hakka men 
drifted south and west along the East River in search of land. Here and there they 
gained footholds as tenants and as squatters in the m'lust of the Cantonese: 
squabbles over land tenure and water rights inevitably erupted. By the nniddle of 
the nineteenth century there were enough Hakka enclaves and imperial control 
was sufficiently weak in the south that squabbles flared into disastrous conflagra- 
tions between Hakka and Cantonese all around the loWer East River and the West 
River extending into Kwangsi. 

The most famous uprising, perhaps the biggest and bloodiest in world history, 
was begun by a group of Hakka tenants who defeated their Cantonese landlords. 
When the imperial troops came to the aid of the Cantonese, Hakka men and 
women defeated them too. Inspired by Hung Hsiu-ch'uan, a charismatic religious 
leader, the Hakka then marched north and east through central China amassing 
hundreds of thousands of poor peasants in what became the Taiping Rebellion. It 
is estimated that 20 million persons lost their lives in the course of this conflict. By 
the time the revolt was finally crushed 15 years later in 1865, the name Hakka bore 
additional stigma as "bandits/' The Hakka retreated to the marginal lands, hills, 
seashoresand islands where they might once again eke out a living. Today, Hakka 
is spoken by about 28 million Chinese, some 4 per cent of the population. 



The British and Hong Kong 

Ar^other ingredient in the machinations of nineteenth century South China were 
the Europeans, especially the British, The Chinese called them "big-nosed 
fellows," "red-haired devils," or just "foreign devils." Unlike traditional traders 
from Southeast Asia who had presented their wares in a man ner acceptable to the 
* Chinese, the truculent Europeans demanded trade on their own terms, what in 
Chinese eyes was the crude practice of "free trade." The British established their 
free trade byjorce of arms in various small coastal fishing villages. Protected by 
British gunboats and administeredby British (commercial) law, these villages soon 
mushroomed into thriving port cities. SucH was the origin of Hong Kong in 1842. 

Foreign enclaves such as Hong Kong also offered Chinese access to labor and 
later commercial opporttnities in European colonies. Hakka males were among 
the first of the many Criinese who took advantage of the overseas opportunities, 
for sojourning was already a well-established tradition which complemented the 
tradition of their natural-footed wives working the ancestral lands. Unfettered by 
Confucian mannerisms, the Hakka tradition of austerity and aggressive spirit 
facilitated their success in the business of free trade. By the end of the century a 
Hakka merchant class had arisen. At the same time they became intensely cori- 
scious of their ethnic identity and the unsavory stigma they carried as "China's 
gypsies." 

As part of a progressive merchant class whicr. had little status in the imperial 
Confucian order, Hakka were among the early movers of China's national or re- 
publican revolution. In the ferment of this struggle their leaders, along with a few 
Europeans, mostly missionaries enamored with Hakka habits of frugality and 
poverty, researched their roots and wrote articles demonstrating that the Hakka 
language was actually closer to Mandarin than other southern Chinese languages. 
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Hakka genealogies were assembled to prove that they were in fact descended 
from the scholar-officials of the Yellow River, that is, they were "true Chinese" and 
not southern aborigines.. Where Hakka had previously shirked the name, they 
began to embrace it, arguing that "f they were outside the local culture of the 
south, it was because they were from he civilized centers of the north. Some went 
so far as to reason that the Cantonese who were so proud of their local rogts were 
nothing more than descendants of the Yueh "barbarians." 
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CHINA COAST HOY FOK AND THE 

m rllLAND SCHOOL 

by LOREN FESSLER 



2 



Education 



*The ward "chau" means "island." 



Film Dialogue 

Hoy Fok How can I go to work on Cheung 
Chau IsLnd without knowing anything'^ 
What can I do? . . . 

Interviewer: How much have you learned 
in school? 

Hoy ¥ok: About half of what I was taught. 



Ng Hoy Fok is 14 years old. He has spent most of his life on his 
family's.small fishing junk. Since he learned to walk he has been 
kept busy fishing, maintaining nets, marketing the catch; and 
caring for younger children. At the age of 12 he started spending 
several hours of most weekdays in the small schoolhouse in the 
Lower Village on Tai A Chau,* the island his family uses aa a base 
for its fishing operations. He is a mediocre student, and it is un- 
likely that Hoy Fok or his parents, who are illiterate, will ever read a 
book or a newspaper. But this fishing family is part of the educa- 
tion'conundrum Jn Hong Kong; 

"College Student Hangs Herself," reads the headline. "Suicide 
Note Says Studies Load Unbearable," continues the article in Wen 
WeiPo, one of Hong Kong's leading communist dailies, reporting 
how a girl had killed herself because of poor grades and parental , 
pressure. Soon after the same paper featured another article on 
education, charging that bn.Lantao Island, the largest in the Colony 
with more than 30,000 people including some 7,000 high school 
students, there is no secondary school nor plans to build one. Those 
who have qualified for secondary school have to rise at 5:00 A.M. to 
catch the first Lantao?Hong Kong ferry at 6:15 and then spend 
Toughly an hour each way 'cojpmuting daily to' school. 

An over-age primary school student; a frustrated college student 
resorting to suicide; demands for mors schools. These three 
examples suggest the scope of the educational dilemma facing a 
variety of people — harassed students, determined parents, and 
colonial administrators— ^whg^are concerned with the availability, 
appropriateness, quality, and cos% of education. To understand 
their problems better, it is useful to have some idea of the history 
of education in China. 

Education in China before 1940 

Among the various stereotypes foreigners have about the Chi- 
nese is that they are all studious people who value education 
highly. It is one of the more complimentary stereotypes— and one 
of the more accurate. Education was the surest ladder to re- 
spectable status and material benefits in a society where century 
after century ^here was littJe change .in the way ordinary people 
made a liv^g — or in the valifes they held— and there was little 
incentive for "new" knowledge. A tiny, highly literate elite, which 
rose to power through a seiies of civil service-type examinations 
based on formalistic and didactic literature, administered the 
Chinese empire. For a young man to become a government official 
assured the well-being not only of his parents but ilso of many 
relatives in the extended family system) piroviding useful business 
connections, minimizing taxes, and getting jobs where examina- 
tions were not required. 
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Hoy Fok's family *t home. 



*Hong Kong was ceded to Britain in 
1843. 



**The single exception was Taiwan 
where, by 1938, after four decades of 
Japanese-' occupation, 59 percent of 
school-age children were in schools. 
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In much of China until the 1940s literacy was limited mostly to 
the male offspring of property-owning families. There were excep- 
tions even in "traditional" China. A few women were taught to 
read and write and occasionally a bright lad>om a poor family 
would get his education paid for by fellow villagers. As the forces 
of internal discontent combined with outside imperialism and 
modernization to turn "traditional" China into "revolutionary" 
China, their numbers grew, but the mass remained fundamentally 
unaffected. 

■ In the century between the Opium War (1839-1842), when 
Imperial China lost its first piece of territory to a foreign power;* 
and China's emergence as a nominal world power during VVorld 
War II, the content and manner of education changed drastically 
in the cities and towns, although it remained thekey vehicle for 
upward socioeconomic mobility. Certificates andMiplomas from 
secondary schools and colleges carried virtual guarantees of jobs 
in government or private enterprise. Such jobs not only insured 
against the necessity to perform physical labor, but might also 
lead to real economic and political power. In rural areas, where 
roughly 80 per cent of the population still live, schools of any kind 
were rare before the middle of this century,, and literate people 
few.*^ 

The early years of the twentieth century saw both the abolition 
of the examinatioVi system and the final collapse of the Ching 
dynasty. A debate waged over what kind of education-Western 
or classical Chinese-was-best for C+fina as a country or for Chi- 
nese as individuals. No x^ne questioned the idea that education 
itself was a good thing. Moreoyer, as the impact of modernization 
spread, so did the idea that' as many people as possible should 
receive an education. Schools of every type increased in number 
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.and enrollment. This trend was influenced partly by a far-flung, 
mainly urban, nationalistic trend aimed at making 'China* strong 
aad partly b^ a growing awareness that in the harsh, highly com- 
petitive socfety that China had become, the more education^ a 
person had the better were the chances for prosperity. 



Education in Hong Kong bef 6re 1 940 

Prior to Wocid War II, neither British colonial administrators nor 
the Chinese merchant class making up the "influential" elements 
of Hong Kong^society considered government's role in education 
to be of much importance. Wealthy Chinese serit their sons to be 
educated iri Canton or other prbvincial'centers. British youngsters 
were placed in a few specially ru.n Hong Kong schools or boarded 
in England where they would be assured of getting "proper" 
training. Local education was left largely to missionary societies 
working among the urban poor. Governmsnt's concern for the 
education of Chinese-stemmed mainly from the need for bilingual 
personnel capable of serving as interpreters and lower-levei 
administrators. . 

This rather Specialized concern for education in the colony 
became linked with concern for Hong Kong's health when a group * 
of private citizens founded the Hong Kong College of Medicine in 
1887.* By coincidence the fall of the ruling dynasty in China and 
the British decision to make Hong Kong Medical College a part of 
the new Hong Kong University both took place in 1911. WKen 
almost every aspect of "traditional" China was breaking down and 
strong forces seeking change were at work, the goal of the Uni- 
versity was to produce stable. Western-educated Chinese who 
would help further British interests in Asia. 

There remains today a very conservative attitude toward edu- 
cation ip Hong Kong, although its situation as a colony has 
changed dramatically. The Pacific War set in motion or speeded 
up changes in the^old imperial-colonial, Caucasian-Asian, 
"advanced-backward" relationships which are still going on, and 
the Royal Crown Colony of Hong Kong was, and continues to be, 
deeply affected by them. 



*Among that institution's earliest grad- 
uates was a zealous young man named 
Sun Yat Sun. Dr. Sun eventually rose to 
intemational fame, not as a doctor "but 
through his political activities contribu- 
ting to the ^jverthrow of the tottering 
China dynastyin 1911 ?nd the institu- 
tionalization of Chinese nationalism in 
the 1920s. 



Education in Modern Hong Kong 



In the 1950s it became apparent that Hong Kong was neither 
going to be absorbed by the People's Republic of China nor eco- 
nomically strangled owing to American hostility toward China and 
to the war in Korea. Hong Kong's Colonial government and 
Chinese entrepreneurs— led by hard-driving capitalists from the 
textile world of Shanghai-then set about changing Hong Kong's 
economic base. From a place primarily dependent on the trans- 
shipment of goods to and from China, Hong Kong rapidly evolved 
into a center for textile and light industrial manufacture. 
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Hong Kong's "industrial revolution" shared a number of simi- 
larities with its European predecessor, and the reliance on laissez- 
faire capitalism was particularly strong: quick turnover of capital, 
high risk for high profits, long hours for low wages, low taxes, and 
minimum concern for bothersome problems like industrial safety, 
housing, education, or other social considerations. Capitalists 
invested in factory buildings and luxury flats yielding quick profits^ . 
and workers lived where they could. They erected packing-box 
shanties, tens and thousands of them, covering hilfsides, clogging 
alleys, sprawling on rooftops. And going up in smoke. One fire, on 
Christmas Day, 1953, left 53,000 people homeless. Big fires were 
bad for social order—and bad for business. So, most reluctantly, 
the government became involved in public housing. Two decades 
later roughly half the people in Hong Kong were living in accom- 
modations financed wholly or partially by government. 

While government investment in public housing was clearly 
necessary, the need for gQ,vernment financing of education was 
'much less clear. Children without schools do not pose the same 
clear and present danger as adults with no place to live. And 
government approached education even more cautiously than it 
did housing. For tens of tho usands^ of urban Hong Kong families 
securing a placeJn one of the Colony's schools was little more 
than a dreamyfor island boys like Ng Hoy Fok, attending school 
was, until recently, top remote even for speculation. 



Chirdren playing "clap cards" at the Tai 
A Chau schooLyard. 
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Gradually the situation changed. In 1951-52 government's 
expenditure for education came to around 3.5 million U.S. dollars, 
or roughly^S per cent of the Colony's total budget. From the late 
1950s through the 1960s the percerJtage budgeted for education 
increased'^a bit— running around 12 to 14 per cent of the total. 
However, each year the total budget, reflecting the Colony's 
increasing prosperity, climbed dramatically. From about $12 
million in 1958-59 the education budget increased to around $48 
million in 1968-69. 

/ But as money tor schools increased, so did the demand for 
more and,better education. A senior lecturer in psychology at the 
-University of Hong Kong illustrated the problem in 1S63: "Schools 
are insufficient in Hong Kong...." he wrote, "secondary schools 
are few, at least good ones; only between 5 to 10 per cent of the 
children in primary schools get places in government or govern- 
ment-aided schools and the possibility of getting through to Uni- 
versity are minimal in most other schools." 

To get into "good" primary schools, many children were set to 
studying at home and in special kindergartens between the ages 
of three and five. From these tender years-.began a ladder of ever 
more difficult exanns on the climb to formal education and prestige 
jobs in the bureaucracy and private business. Many failed, and a^ 
few— like the girl in the headline— Jcilled themselves in despair. 
Others, the vast majority, slid into the labor market, either seeking 
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Hoy Fok, his brother and sister. 



jobs in the outside world of business, industry, and petty bureauc- 
racy, or becoming part of the work force in a family enterprise.. 
* There they would combine whatever they had gained from their 
formal education with what they knew or could learn in the family 
venture. 

Such was the case with the fisherman's son, Ng Hoy Fok. For 
him, education began long before he entered the primary school on 
Tai A Chau. For him and all the children of boat people- once con- 
sidered unworthy of formal education -the idea^of learning to 
earn began approximately simultaneously with the ability to 
comprehend the spoken word. 

On a fishing boat the philosophy of labor might be expressed as 
"from each according to his ability and4o each as the junk captain 
(usually the father of the core family) sees fit." Children able to 
walk and climb but still too small to haul in or repair nets are ex- 
pected to look after younger brothers and sisters and to help keep 
the junk neat and clean. As their sea legs develop and their arms 
gain strength, children learn to scull their junk's auxiliary sampan 
and to steer the fishing junk itself while parents and elder siblings 
place or retrieve nets. Children's first counting and sorting lessons 
comeearly as they watch gill nets being retrieved. Ten good-sized 
— TfistTln one net haul means a good meal for sure, aod maybe some 
"^^Vnoneyfor shore-bought biscuits. 0,ne or two or no fish may mean 
only rice and salt fish and harsh words^or a box on the ears from 
Mother or Father. 

Until three decades ago the children of fishing and farming folk 
learned very much in the same way as their ancestors three and 
more centuries before them learned. Then came technical change. 

First there was radit)-originally used on junks toMn/arn of 
storms. The numbers of radios and varieties of programs increased 



Film Dialogue 

Interviewer: Who tnught you to fish' 

Hoy Fok: / learned to catch and handle fish 
in various ways. V've learned about mak- 
ing and repairing fishing nets: there are 
several steps. Fishing requires a lot of 
work. 

Interviewer: What do your parents do? 
Hoy Fok: Catch fish. 
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Film Dialogye 

Teacher: The goverttment's primary edu- 
cation policy 1$ not solely designed to 
meet the needs of fishermen. It is the 
same all over without any distinctions. 
They do not have special fishermen's 
schools with special curriculums. This 
particular school is not called a fisher- 
man's school; it is just an ordinary gov- 
ernment primary school. Provided they 
receive one or two years' education they 
will learn pimple calculating which will 
help them m bargaining and selling fish. 
They'll also learn fiow to use Chinese 
characters to make records. It will be a 

- good help to their memories as well. 
Hence this type of education, as a matter 
of fact, is of benefit to fishermen. 



Children of an island fisherman. 
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rapidly afterWorld War II. Fishing and farming people soon began 
learning about rffSTfet trends, new equipment, sanitation and a 
whole variety of topics previously available in limited and often 
garbled form through gossip sessions and visits to markets. And 
the markets — with a variety of organizations creiated or controlled 
by government during wartime to promote cooperation among, 
.producers, vendors and consumers— began contributing greatly 
to changes in the fields of technology and education. 

In Hong Kong the Fish Marketing Organization as early as 1946 
created a primary school for the children of fishing families. And 
although the school to which Ng Hoy Fok goes has no connection 
with the FMO schools, the availability of those schools stimulated 
the interests of both fishermen and farmers in remote areas like Tai 
A 6hau. The school Ng Hoy Fok and his companions attend owes 
its existence in large part to a tough, determined leftist of uncertain 
background and to a policy of enlightened self-interest on the part 
of the Hong Kong government. ' 

In the late iSBOs Ng Kam Chuen, then Village Representative 
and an openly avowed admirer of Chairman Mao Tse-tung, started 
pressing the Colonial government to build a school on Tai A Chau. 
He also had to pressure the fishing families who consider Tai A 
Chau their home harbor. For, unless Ng Kam Chuen could provide 
reasonable evidence that at least 40 students were going to study 
on Tai A Chau, no funds either for building the school or paying 
for a teacher and teaching materials would be made available. 
Many of the parents on the fishing junks were reluctant to commit 
themselves. It is fairly easy to cchedule the children's farm work to 
fit with normal school hours: pigs are fed early in the morning, and 
crop weeding can wait until late afternonn^ or even the weekend. 
But when garoupa are thick in a certain channel or the moon is 
right and squid are mating, no fishing boat can wait. Delivering 
children to school and picking them up takes extra time and extra 
fuel. It can mean going out short-handed during the few hours 
when some valuable species of fish are abundant. And where will 
a boy stay ashore if his junk has to run ^or the nearest shelter when 
a sudden storm comes up? 



Although land-born and dedicated to farming, Ng Kam Chuen 
spent years on the water both as a fisherman and as a deck hand 
on steamers. A skilled speaker and a pragmatic example of the 
benefits to be derived from learning to read and write, Ng Kam 
Chuen eventually persuaded several fishermen to "sign up." And 
the British, anxious to control if not eliminate the communist ten- 
dencies of men like Ng Kam Chuen, consented to supply a school. 
It isn't much of a school. Enrollment by the "70s was down to 
about 25, and getting good teachers was difficult. But the 
building, complete with sleeping quarters for children whose junks 
are away, is there.The curriculum and teaching materials are British 
supplied and approved — hopefully a step in the "right direction." 
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So Ng Hoy Fok, as well as the sons and daughters of other 
fishermen and farmers, learn to read, write, do elementary math 
and operate an abacus. In the process they see pictures of and 
read about foreigners with big noses, strange color s^kin and hair. 
Thev also learn about Chinese who live in multistory apartments, 
drive shiny cars and ride in airplanes. From books and looks and 
personal remarks by their land-born schoolmates and their adult 
relations, the students of fishing families learn how different — and 
to landfolk inferior— their lives are from life on the land. 

The information and ideas students like Ng Hoy Fok are exposed 
to in the island school are supplemented by yet another product of 
technology v\rtiich is changing people's lives- television. 

There are at least two TV sets in the Soko Islands. One of them is 
on Ng Hoy Fok's boat, the other is in the house of Village Repre- 
sentative Ng Sing Yao. Why Ng Hoy Fok's junk, which is one of 
the smallest and poorest of the dozen or so Tai A Chau vessels, 
has television is unclear. The Ng family is proud of its set, which 
can be run from either battery or the junk's diesel engine, and 
when the junk is moored people from other boats come aboard to 
watch. Likewise on land, after supper when Ng Sing Yao has 
turned on the British Army donated generator which supplies the 
island's electricity, his house becomes the community's 
entertainment and education center. 

Hoy Fok, one of the eldest and slowest students in his school, is 
especially vulnerable to insults which have a vaguely "ethnic" 
ring. Traditionally Chinese chroniclers, exclusively from the literate 
elite, considered boat people non-Chinese or "barbarian." In some 
areas like Canton boat people were forbidden, on pain of death, 
from living or working ashore. While economic and political devel- 
opments have ended any such restrictions, the old prejudices con- 
tinue to pulsate. 



Hoy Fok's parents and grandfather 
watch television while mending nets. 



Fi(m Dialogue 

Teacher: Mg Hoy Fok came here to study 
last year and has been here nearly tico 
tenns. But because his parents are illit- 
erate, he seldom gets help with his 
homework. He was quite old when he 
began his schooling. He is not a mis- 
chievous boy, but IS very curious about 
things. This is evident in his study 
habits. Many times in class his attention 
wanders; he likes to play around and to 
tease his classmates. He is quite weak in 
his homework. 

If he stays here for one or tivo years that 
won't be much help to him. If he could 
finish primary school it would be better 
and of more benefit to him in future. 
Because he was quite old when he began 
schooling, he has not learned to 
memorize very well. His overall abilities 
are below average. Therefore his studies 
foi one or two years wont be that much 
help to him. But learning to calculate 
would help him, especially in selling 
fish. 

Interviewer: As village leader, what's the 
future for a boy like Ng Hoy Fok? 

Chairman: Ng Hoy Fok, being a fisher- 
man, has his own unique way of think- 
ing. Fishermen's thinking is somewhat 
backward. They lack culture and have 
few creative interests. They are often 
unwilling to send their children to 



school. 
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Film' Dialogue 

Mr. Ng. He ^ bven studying for three 
semesters. 

Interviewer; Do you know ftow he's doing 
in school? 

Mother: How can xve know? He studies 
over there. How can we knozv zvhat he's 
learning m school? It's his affair. We don't 
knoiv anything about it, 

Incei-viewer: When you fish, does he help? 

Mr. Ng: Yes, he s very good. 

Mother: He helps m loading and unloading 
the boat and handles the oar. 

Interviewer: Is school doing him any good? 

Mr. Ng: He knows a httle, but he doesn't 
know very much yet. He's good enough to 
read names and bills and to sell fish. 



Ng Sing Yao 




For Hoy Fok, the bit of reading, writing and figuring he learns in 
a couple of years at school will satisfy his famil^ basic 
expectations. Neither he nor his parents, although they complain 
that each year fishing becomes more difficult and competitive, 
seem to see beyond their small junk, single family enterprise. This 
may be true for some others in the tiny Soko Islands fleet, but it is 
not so for many other fishing people or for a number of the 
farming families and their children. Such people— the owners of 
larger and more modern fishing vessels, as well as enterprising 
farmers like Village Representative Ng Sing Yao and his cousin Ng 
Kam Chuen — are forcing great changes in the amount and kind of 
education the Colony is trying to provide. for the people of Hong 
Kong. 

The growth in the number of schools and students maintained 
through the Fish Marketing Organization indicates how one small 
but important section of Hong Kong Society views the importance 
of education. In the late 1940s, when the transformation of Hong 
Kong's large sail-powered junk fleet to a smaller number of diesel- 
powered vessels was"just beginning, FMO-operated schools en- 
rolled about 400 students. By 1974 the FMO was operating 14 
schools and seeing to the training of about 4,500 young men and 
women. How many of these people from fishing boats continue in 
the fishing business, how many seek jobs ashore as the size of the 
fishing fleet continues to shrink isdifficult to say. But some will stay 
in the profession — either operating fishing vessels or in some sea- 
related enterprise— and thus contribute both to the modernization 
of the fishing industry and to their own families' welfare. 



For the more general public, however, and this in recent years 
has grown to include the farmers from the Soko Islands and other 
remote areas, the problem is one of much greater numbers and 
more complex sets of expectations. 

Among the early students at the Tai A Chau school was the 
eldest son of Ng Sing Yao, Village Representative and an intelli- 
gent but illiterate man. Ng Sing Yao, a veteran of years of working 
as a sailor or, foreign ships and as a farmer selling his produce to 
slickers in the Cheung Chau market, knows how people with little 
education fare. He saw to it that his son did his lessons regularly in 
the primary school, and was willirfg to dig up the necessary fees to 
get the boy into a fairly good "patriotic" secondary school run for 
the benefit of families sympathetic to the aims of Mao Tse-tung 
and the People's Republic of China. The boy did well and duririg 
his school vacations always came back to help with the island's 
seasonal pineapple harvest and pig sales. But the expanded range 
of his education and the limitation of economic opportunities on 
Tai A Chau have created a problem. The young man is overedu- 
cated simply to follow in his father's footsteps as a mildly success- 
ful farmer. He would like to do something to help his own people, 
the Soko Islands, and rural people in general. He is politically 
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aware, but he knows that the tech\.nical knowledge he needs and 
the administrative job he might get to equip him for such a career 
would come most readily if he could get into university. 

But for Ng Sing Yao's son, as for the children of tens of 
thousands of other Hong Kong parents, the cliances of getting 
into a university in Hong Kong are very, very slim. In 1974, for 
example, 8,521 students who had completed from 11 to 13 years 
of primary and secondary education took the entrance exam for 
the Chinese University of Hong Kong. These applicants were 
among the cream of the Colony's school system and yet only 
2,626 passed. However, only 985 could be admitted to the fresh- 
man class, which meant that some 1,600 young men anci women, 
all academically qualified for university level work, had to start 
looking elsewhere for advanced education or jobs. A boy like Ng 
Sing Yao's son, bright enough but not brought up in a home or 
school atmosphere of intense competition where studei:Jts 
become "stuffed ducks" as they cram for exams based largely on 
rote memory, can hardly hope to score high enough on any uni-' 
versity entrance exam to get in. 

Thus the periodic run of suicides; thus the search for money and 
scholarships to go abroad; thus the unknown but apparently small 
number of students who go to the People's Republic of China 
(where the competition, based on different standards, is similarly 
tough); and thus the efforts of people in Hong Kong's Education 
Department to channel students away from the traditional aca- 
demic programs and into trade schools and technical training 
institutes. 



For years before much was done about it, some educators felt 
that something was wrong with Hong Kong's schools. They were 
turning out too many people equipped with prodigious amounts of 
mathematics and capable of reciting "Hamlet" or the "Classic of 
Filial Piety," but unable to write a simple digest of the day's news 
or make an intelligent guess as to how many hospital beds the 
Colony would need in the next decade. Nor were there enough 
people versed in textile design, or conrputer science or commodity 
marketing, or any of the many specialized fields of knowledge 
necessary if a newly developing light industrial society is to 
compete in world markets and give its citizens a decent livelihood. 

Over the years patterns of education have changed. In 
somewhat the same way that Ng Hoy Fok has been able to get 
some formal and practical education which will help him as a 
fisherman to cope with fish buyers and storekeepers, others in 
other parts of Hong Kong society have been able to get — in lieu of 
the academic education they and their parents would have pre- 
ferred—technical training for specific kinds of work in a world 
where careers are becoming both more diversified and more spe- 
cialized. , ^ , 
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Film Dialogue 

Interviewer: Will you send your children 
on to secondary school? 

Mr. Ng; No, zuhcn they get older they have 
to help us. And of course we can't afford 
to let them continue in school. 

Mother: Ng Hoy Fok wilistudy until he's 
ready to stop. Then we'll send the tzoo 
younger ones to school. The small ones 
left couldnt do anything to help us. 

Mr, Ng: He II study for several years. He's 
already 14 years old . . . he'll study 
until 17 or 18. We wont have enough 
money to send him on to secondary 
school. 

Mother: How can we poor people afford 
S^ondary school? 

Mr. Ng: To become a fisherman, in order to 
do business, to own a boat, you have to 
be at least 20 to 30 years old. You have to 
know how the currents run and how to 
mend nets. 

Mother: You have to have a brain. 

Interviewer. Does Ng Hoy Fok knozv 
enough about fishing now? 

Mr, Ng: No, not yet. 



Hoy Fok steering his family's junk. 
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The process of change has been slow. In 1969, despite much 
talk and publicity, only 1,900 students were enrolled full-time in 
the Hong Kong Technical College, and about 20,000 more 
students were in one- to five-year secondary school programs 
aimed at producing secretaries, clerks and skilled or semiskilled 
people for employment in industry. In 1972, the Polytechnic re- 
placed the Hong Kong Technical College and ushered in what 
looks like a new era in the Colony's education. From a total of 
3,000 students enrolled full-time and 15,000 part-time students 
attending day and evening classes in 1974-75, the Polytechnic by 
1980 is scheduled to have 8,000 full-time Jay and 20,000 part-time 
students— all taking "practical" courses which should help fit 
them for jobs in a rapidly changing^orld. 

The kind of professional trainingnnow being emphasized by the 
Hong Kong government in the Polytechnic and lower level trade 
schools is beyond the reach of Hoy Fok. B.ut the few years of 
schooling i^e gets on Tai A Chau serve, in their own way, to up- 
grade and pragmatize his existence. Hoy Fok. may, if he learns to 
fish as well or better than his father and is able to earn enough to 
buy and maintain a new and better fishing boat, go through life as 
a fisherman. He likes junks and he likes fishing. But he knows from 
market talk and TV and what he sees around.him that he may have 
to seek a livelihood on land. 

"How can I go to work on Cheung Chau' without learning any- 
thing?" he asks. "What can I do?" Hoy Fok knows that illiterates 
end up with the heaviest and dirtiest work, and he seems deter- 
mined-whatever may happen in the futijre— to avoid that fate. 



Boy on shrimping vessel; at right, his 
family at work. 
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Rural Economy 



CHINA COAST FISHING 



By LOREN FESSLER 

Fishermen were traditionally isolated from the rest of Chinese 
society. The boat people of South China were not only looked 
upon as inferior beings, but also were subject to discriminatory 
rulings: they were forbidden to reside ashore, and barred from 
marriage to land people and from competition in the examinations 
which alone were the door to official employment. While there is 
no denying the difference in life style, customs, and outlook 
between boat people and their land-dwelling cousins, there is 
today compelling evidence that the boat people are indeed just as 
Chinese as the land dwellers. , These differences came about 
through and were reinforced by occupation and environment — 
not by ethnic or so-called "racial" origins, 

Tha fishermen's main link with land people was through shore- 
based, usually literate entrepreneurs whom they called /aan. While 
the character for this word in Cantonese designates "store," or 
"firm," or "company," to people connected with the fishing 
industry, laan means all the various capitalists who buy and sell 
fish, run stores selling staples such as rice, or operate businesses 
which build, repair, outfit, and fuel fishing junks — all with credit 
available, usually at high interest rates. The laan and the people 
who worked the seas for a living had a relationship similar to that 
between merchant-landlords and agricultural peasants. It is prob- 
ably not coincidental that, for both laan and landlord, illiteracy and 
indebtedness on the part of fisherman and farmer were desirable 
things. 



For hundreds of years leading up to the Japanese capture of 
Hong Kong in December 1941, and for about a decade thereafter, 
the manner and area in which South China fishermen lived and 
worked changed very little. Wind-powered sailing junks— depend- 
ing on their size, the season, and the inclination of their owner- 
operators— ranged north and^.^east from the Pearl River estuary 
through coastal waters around the Kwangtung and Fukien 
province border, about 200 air miles from "Hong Kong waters," 
Some vessels ranged south and west as far as the Tongking Gulf 
south of Hainan Island, a good 500 miles away. 

Prior to the Pacific War, to fisherf oik in this 700- to 800-mile arc. 
Hong Kong was not particularly different from Amoy, Swatow, 
Macao, Luichow, Pakoi, Haikow, and other points along the coast. 
True, it was run by foreigners, and the warships there scfmetimes 
fired on fishing boats, charging them with piracy (occasionally 
with justification). But there were foreign ships with guns all along 
the China coast, and smart boat people kept far away from all of 
them. However, when the Japanese occupied Hong Kong after 
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*This attempt was not successful, and 
once the course of the war started to go 
against the Japanese, many inhabitants 
fled to the interior of China and fisher- 
men avoided Hong Kong. 



Biologist Geoffrey A. C. Herklots,who 
served for more than decade on the fac- 
ulty of the University of Hong Kong, 
was a key figure in the development of 
the FMO. Herklols was no ivory tower 
professor. During his years in Hong 
Kong he and his wife were inveterate 
hikers and naturalists. His keen interest 
m all inanner of flora and fauna is re- 
flected in the large number of publica- 
tions which he either authored or 
edited, including a delightful potpourri 
called The Hong Kong Countryside. In 
1940 Prof. Herklots began working on 
methods of purchasing and storing food 
and fuel for emergency supplies in the 
event of hostilities. The combination of 
that experience, his special interest in 
marine biology, and plenty of time after 
being taken prisoner to reflect and talk 
with his fellow campmates contributed 
to the formation of what is now the Fish 
Marketing Organization. 



Pearl Harbor, the people on the sea were affected as well, especially 
by the Japanese attempt to establish a controlled market for fish in 
Hong Kong.* Food supplies in general, and particularly rice stocks, 
became scarce. Some of the larger 50- to 90-foot trawling junks 
were pressed into sejvice by the Jdpanese military forces. In the last 
year of the war, vessels of any kind in Hong Kong harbor or the 
shipping lanes nearby suffered from American bombings. There is 
no reliable estimate of how many people from the junk fleet were 
killed during these attacks, starved to death, or abandoned their 
boats and sought refuge ashore. But attrition was high, and when 
the war<iqnded in August 1945, the fisherfolk of the South China 
Coast had been reduced from about 77,000 in 1938 to just over 
26,000.Less than 2,500 fishing junks remained in the four main fisiv 
ing villages of the Colony, and these surviving vessels were in poor 
shape— sails, lines, nets, and other gear needed repair. 
9 

At the end of the war, moreover, there/ was good reason to 
believe that peace would not come to China, that with the Japanese 
threat eliminated China's long-smouldering civil war would break 
out again. The British also knew that Chiang Kai-shek, with a large 
number of American-equipped troops, might try to reclaim Hong 
Kong in the name of the Republic of China. With its excellent 
harbor, extensive shipyards, and small but serviceable airfield. 
Hong Kong was an important base for the defense of what at that 
time were still very extensive British investments in East Asia. To 
give it any assurance of stability. Hong Kong needed people and 
people needed food. Because a continuous supply of agricultural 
products was in possible jeopardy, the British sought to insure the 
availability offish by setting up well-run markets with fair prices for 
buyer and seller alike. In .establishing what became the Fish 
Marketing Organization (FMO)** -with its mildly socialistic 
policies of market control, financial aid, and involvement in 
planning and education -the Colony government contributed 
greatly to the survival of Hong Kong's peculiar imperialist, laissez- 
faire capitalism. 

During the rest of the decade, the Fish Marketing Organization 
took on most of the financing, advising, and educational functions 
it has today. Its services to fishermen, plus consolidation of political 
control by the People's Republic of China along the coast- where 
junks had previously fished with little concern for any 
government-^brought an end to the fishermen's migratory ways 
and resulted in the pre^nt Wong Kong-based fishing industry. 

Very shortly after the British returned to Hong Kong, fishermen 
began to, see the advantages in the Hong Kong marketing and 
supply system and started using FMO facilities. As a result more 
and mere vessels registered in Hong Kong, and the tonnage of fish 
landed and sold went up. The stage was thus set for the techno- 
logical, modernization of the fleet, for the reorganization of the 
indust/y, and for gradual changes in the life style and social and 
economic status of the people who derive their living from the sea. 
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Deep Sea Trawler 




Until the late 1940s, approximately 60 per cent of all tish caught 
were processed on board and sold as either salt or dried fish. This 
was necessary because the slow-moving wind driven vessels with 
primitive cooling facilities often could not return from the fishing 
grounds to the market with fresh fish. Vessels with decks and 
rigging covered with split open and salted fish were a common 
sight, as were long racks of fish drying on island beaches all 
around the Colony. A large portion of salt fish sold in Hong Kong 
was for transport to Canton and other markets in the Pearl River 
area, and with these markets available through Hong Kong, boats 
specializing in salt and dried fish sales did well. Fishermen much 
preferred to sell in Hong Kong, where the currency was stable, 
supplies available, and corrupt officials were fewer than in infla- 
tionary mainland China. Even while this trade flourished, a few 
enterprising fishermen, encouraged by the FMO and Hong Kong 
government fisheries research and development specialists, were 
making cautious moves toward mechanization which would 
greatly reduce the industry's dependence on salting and drying. 



A pair trawler of this type was the first 
Hong Kong fishing junk to be mech- 
anized. The engine was installed in July 
1947. 

From Houg Koug Fisheries Bidletiu, No. 2, 
December 1971. 



Mechanization in the %hing industry not only means installing 
engines and adding refrigerator storage, it also means gearing the 
engines to winches for the strenuous and time-consuming process 
of bringing in trawling and purse-seining nets. None of this was 
simple. 
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Chinese junks, developed through centuries of practical experi- 
ence, are individually built according to plans that exist only in the 
heads of experienced and — until recently— usually illiterate ciafts- 
men. Built to be wind powered, they required big, picturesque, 
and sometimes troublesome sails. They were also permanent 
homes for entire families, and the design of their living quarters, 
fishing platforms, and storage units gave them a cork-like charac- 
teristic in typhoon-driven seas which was more important than 
smooth lines for speedy movement. It took two decades to iron 
out the many technical wrinkles to mechanizing the vessels which 
now operate out of Hong Kong. In 1954, sail powered junks still 
predominated (5,803 to 357); by 1974, although the total number 
of active fishing craft had dropped to 5,400, only 400 of these were 
solely dependent on sail. The once common and moving sight of 
hundreds of full sails in the sunset is novy rare in Hdhg Kong 
waters; today it is oil, more than wind, that moves the fleet. 



From the late 1950s through the 1960s, a number of develop- 
ments contributed to the modernization of Hong Kong's fishing 
fleet. Irpproved financing for fishermen, special training for local 
shipbuilders, and new vessel design combined to make the intro- 
duction of a "modern" trawler in the mid-1960s a success. The 
"Kestrel," first of its type, was launched in June 1965, after almost 
five years of planning and testing. Sixty-six feet long, powered 
with a 200-horsepower engine, and equipped with a thermally 
insulated fishhold, an echo sounder, a direction finder-cum-radio 
receiver, and a modern compass, this vessel was designed for 
stern trawling. It began fishing in September 1965 and is still in 
service. 

Other vessels of this type, ranging in length from 48 to 90 feet, 
scon joined the deep sea fleet. By early 1969 there were 29 modern 
stern trawlers, 56 pair-trawlers, and seven modern long-liners in 
service. Within two years the "moderns" had increased to some 
90 stern trawlers and about 70 pair-trawlers, but still only six or 
seven long-liners. The number of miscellaneous craft went from 
532 in 1951 to a high of 830 in 1961 to 295 in 1969. The variations in 
these figures resulted in large part from modernization, but politics 
were also involved. 

The political factor was most apparent in 1958 and 1959. The 
year 1958 initiated a remarkable change in modern Chinese 
history. The People's Republic, having become disillusioned with 
the Soviet alliance, embarked on the Great Leap Forward and the 
establishment of the people's communes. These were radical 
moves, carried out with considerable enthusiasm and sometimes 
little tact by cadres often more eager than experienced. The briefly 
avowed intention of eliminating tho last vestiges of capitalism in all 
aspects of Chinese society frightened a lot of people— including 
petty capitalist boat owners. Thus, between March 1958-when 
the Gf^at Leap slogans were just beginning to be voiced and the 



Tfimunes were not yet heard of— and the following year when 
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the two movements had gone into full swing, more than GOO long- 
liners and 1,500 gill-natters had, as Hong Kong government people 
put it, "migrated" to Hong Kong. The increase m trawlers was less 
than 200 and was insignificant for miscellaneous vessels. The 
winter of 1960-61 was economically the bitterest of three bad 
years in China following the Great Leap. The Hong Kong fleet has 
been shrinking gradually but steadily since 1961. \ ' 

Today about 95 per cent of the vessels registered'^! n Hong Kong 
are also registered in one of the People's RepublicW China com- 
munes nearby. This "dual registry" is necessary oecauseTRe-v 
Chinese government does not recognize Hong Kong rfegi^tration 
of fishing vessels. To the PRC all fishing vessels manned by 
Chinese are Chinese, and all vessels fishing jn Chine$e w&ters are, 
once a year, to be registered at a qort in the PRC. R^istration 
generally takes place around the Chinese New Year (now called 
Spring Festival in China), which is based on the lunar calefadar and 
usually falls in February, The owner or master of a vessel appar^- 
ently need not take his vesseMo the commune with hint at this 
time.* He takes his 'papers," registers, perhaps attend^ a political 
meeting, and then returns to Hong Kong. He will also be assigned 
a quota offish to be delivered to the commune in the coming year. 
It is difficult to determine what percentage of the catch fishermen 
are supposejl-to supply to the commune, or what happens if they 
fail todeliver, but the best estimate is that in 1973 the commune cut 
was aboutjOper cent. . ' 



*Hong Kong authorities are not*specific 
about this. One version is that a skipper 
miy leave his vessel and crew (for most 
smaller vessels with one or.no sampans 
this usually means members of his fam-. 
ily) in Hong Kong and travel to the 
commune overland or on some friend's 
junk. ^ 



Fishing Methods 



It is physically difficult to learn about fishermen. Inshore fishing 
boats are constantly on the move, day and night. There is little if 
any extra room on^. fishing vessels for "observers." Non working 
people aboard get in the way, may cause a loss of income, and are 
thus unwelcome. Moreover, many fishing boats are both living 
and working; areas. People living in these cramped conditions 
develop in-group techniques for preserving privacy, and an 
outsider can be a source of considerable embarrassment. Detailed ^ 
accounts of the sociology of junk families scarcely exist. While it is 
unwise then to generalize or speculate much -about the private 
actions and thoughts of fishing people, it is possible to describe 
\what is involved in the different kinds of fishing and to assess their 
economic importance.** 

/ 

Trawling , 

The most important type of fishing 'in Hong Kong, in terms of 
percentage of catch, is trawling. There are three categories of 
trawlers; determined by the method used to tow a net or nets 
alon^ the sea bottom. 



**A combination of inbred suspfcfon^ 
and concern about getting mvolvid iftLl 
any kind of time-consuming hassle be- < 
tween Western camera crews and ^au- 
thorities from the PRC or Vietnam 
makes it vifually impossible to film deep • 
sea fishing out of Hong Kong. There- 
fore, all the scenes in the accompanying 
films were shot on smaller junks operat- 
ing in Hong Kong waters. 
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Pair-trawling. 



An ancient and spectacular kind of trawling, which one can still 
glimpse occasionally from the balcony ofWe Bela Vista Hotel in 
Macao some 40 air miles from Hong Kong, is pair-trawling. Two 
long, galleo>-like junks, huge sails suspended wing-like from 
towering masts, sweep majestically along trying to keep about the 
distance of a football field between them, Secured to a winch on 
each vessel is one end of a strong line. To each end of the line is 
attached a huge bag net, shaped like a somewhat flattened butter- 
fly Net size varies, but most have "mouths" 80 to 1 15 feet across. 
The net is put into the water from the sides of these trawlers while 
they are under way, with vveights on the bottom lines and floats on 
•the top lines to keep th9m open vertically. The parallel course of the 
junks keeps the "mpoth" (technically the "head") open horizontally 

as the net is towed al6ng the bottom. 

Trawling can be carried out only in areas where the bottom is 
fairly level and free from sharp rocks or coral formations. In a 
"normal" haul a pair of trawlers cast the net, trawl for about three 
hours stop and pull in the net over the ijoW, remove the catch, 
and then ready'the net for another cast. A haul or a run takes three 
to^our hours a'nd most'fishermen try to make at least four hauls a , 
day^^en engaged in deep-sea fishing (20 to 10 fathoms, 120 to 
420 feet below the surface). 

Crew size. varies with the size and type of vessel, starting with 
^about a dozen persons each for smaller pair-trawlers and as high 

as 15 or more in large old-fashioned vessels. Pair-trawlers working 
,out of Hong Kong operate as much as 500 miles away, off the 

Vietnam coast. 
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The longer a vessel can stay in productive fishing grounds the 
more money the owner and crew will make. Among the factors- " 
which limit fishing time are the size and efficiency of a vessel's 
fiStlholds. The fresher fish seem when they get to market, the 
better price they fetch. Vessels with large, well-refrigerated holds 
and fast cruising speeds can fish longer than slower boats with 
less efficient holds. A study of one pair of Japanese steel-hulled 
trawlers built in 1947^nd purchased in Hong Kong secondhand, 
shows that over a five-year period, 19Q5-1970, the time spent for 
each trip averaged 18 days.* Newer, better-equipped trawlers- 
some of which now 1iave ice-producing refrigeration units 
aboard — can stay out much longer. Older, more conventional 
trawlers, like' the stately pairs sometimes seen cruising out of 
Macao to work the mud flats at the mouth of the Pearl River, 
oannot stay out so long- ' 



*This bVoke down into 12 days actual 
fishing, two days back to port, two in 
port, and two days back to the fishing 
grounds. 



Beam trawlers seldom operate with sails {at least in Hong Kong 
vvaters). They are mainly used for catching prawns and are gener- 
ally called shrimp trawlers or shrimpers, although they can and do 
bring up many other types of marine life. Beam trawlers predomi- 
nate in the Hong Kong fleet, and in the 1969 count of vessels not 
one unrnechanized shrimper was listed. 



In beam-trawling two or more nets are payed out from hinged 
beams, one on each side of the vessel. The number and size of the 
nets depend on the size and power of the craft. Small shrimpers 
like the 36-foot vessel with a 16-horsepower engine shown in the 
fiim, use only two nets. Such vessels are frequently seen by 
passengers on ferries connecting Hong Kong with Macao and the 
outer island ports of Cheung Chau, Tai 0, etc. Large shrimpers, 
their tong beams reaching far out and giving them the appearance 
of some surface-borne winged sea creature, are Ynore than 60 feet ' 
long and have engines generating 150 or more horsepower. These- 
larger craft use as many as six nets at a time. Shrimp nets are the 
smallest in size and mesh of any in the trawler category, but the 
basic technique of slithering nets along the mud or sand on the 
seabed is the same for all trawlers. Trawling for prawns and other 
Crustacea as well as molluscs is mainly an inshore operation. Within 
a 120-mile radius of Hong Kong, the larger beam-trawlers bring in 
catches weighing as much as 70-so?ne tons- ^ 



The most efficient but least picturesque of all trawlers is the 
stern-trawler, which looks rather like a tugboat- Like pair-trawlers, 
which they will probably replace eventually, they fish in deep 
waters, often faV from Hong Kong ports. Their great advantage is- 
nhat they are designed to operate with smaller crews than the pair 
trawlers; they cast of "shoot" their net over the low stern, an opera- 
tion requiring fewer hands than putting out a net over the side. 
Once in.the water, the net may trail more than half a mile behind the 
trawler. Its mouth is kept open by a variety of ingenious devices- 
some called "otter doors" or "stabilized depressors" (developed 
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and patented locally). When a run is finished, the net is pulldd'^ 
up over the stern using a diesel-powered winch. An 80-fodt mcwBrn 
trawler can carry about 130 tons of fish and operate with a total 
crew of eight to ten. This reduction in size of crew, combined with 
the speed with which hauls- can be made arid new improved 
fishholds, makes these vessels increasingly attractive investments. 
The growing popularity Of this kind of vessel is also contributing to 
the tendency for fishermen to move into family dwelHpgs ashore, 
where the children attend. school and acquire customs once asso- 
ciated only with land people.' 



Stem-trawling 



/ 




Long-liners 

The last type of deep sea fishing vessel yyhich is important to 
the Hong Kong industry is the liner, or long-liner. Although thiere 
are several categories of long-Hners, based on size or typical catch, 
their basic method of fishing is the same— one or rfiore long lines 
with many, many baited hooks attached. Most long-liners fish for 
*Called "Hung Saam" or "Red Clothed" "Golden Thread,"* a bnghtly colored fish in waters worked by the 
' Ca tonese ^^^"9 ^^^^ In 1968 these fish constituted about i2 per cent by 

" weight and almost 20 per cent by value of the total marine fish 

' catch; there have been no indications since then of serious decline 

in its availability. The approximately 900 long-liners in the Hong 
Kong fleet accou nt for abo\t 90 per cent of the Golden Thread take, 
while trawlers, working inshore waters from Mdrch to May when 
the Golden Thread spawn, bm|g '"^ ^he rest. 
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There are two basic types of long-liner: the conventional junk 
whh low bow and high stern, designed originally for sail propul- 
•sion (about 80 per cent are now equipped with diesel engines) and 
themodern liner, whose low and clear stern was designed for diesel 
engines. Within these two types there are three categories - deter 
mined by the number of sampans (small wooden vessels sculled by 
a single oar) the vessel carries. Big long-liners carry five or more 
sampans, medium long liners cariy from one to four sampans,and 
small long-liners carry none at all. 



A Day in the Life of a Long-liner 

The day begins before dawn. Breakfast consists of rice, fish, 
mayt)e some vegetables, and tea, all prepared by the female cook 
most liners employ. Then the fishermen move quickly to prepare 
the lines, baiting the hooks is particularly tedious and requires IFast, 
sgre fingers.* When the lines are baited and ready, they are put 
into the wooden sampans. 

It lb still early morning, the sun low on the horizon, when the 
sampans push off from the liner. Two sampans form a working 
unit, one pays out the line and the other hauls it in. On the line- 
paying sampan, one crewman sculls while the other secures one 



* Long-lining is probably the most 
exhausting type of fishing for the indi- 
vidual fisherman Mr Au Lai-shing, 
Fisheries Extension Officer in the Ag- 
riculture and Fisheries Department, 
points out that the cost of the large crew 
alone is 40 to 60 per cent of a boat's 
annual expenditure. According to Mr. 
Au, "another problem- inherent in the 
nature of this fishing method is. . . the 
physical hardship and inconveniences 
long-line fishermen must endure. 'On a 
conventional long-liner, the provision 
of fresh v^ater and sleeping quarters is 
seldom adequate, and a fisherman is 
often required to v^ork au ^ /erage of 18 
hours a day. 12 hours fishing and the 
remainder baiting and repairing g'^ 
For these reasons, v^orking on conven- 
tional long-liners has never been popu- 
lar among professional fishermen. 

Long-lining technique (a) paying sam- 
pan, (b) mother vessel,, (c) hauling sam- 
pan. 
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end of the hook-laden line to a buoy line and pays the baited lines 
over the side and out into the water. The buOy lines are measured so" 
that they allow the baited hooks to dangle slightly above the floor of 
the sea. The buoys, which are usually pieces of bamboo 12 to 14 
feet high attached to some kind of weighted floating baSe, are 
topped with one or more small identifying cloth flags (see Illustra- 
tion ). With the line fastened to the buoy, the sampan moves out 
dropping off line, stopping only to tie the end of one line to the 
beginning of the next. At the end of the fourth iine, a lead or stone 
sinker, another buoy line and buoy, and the beginning of the fifth 
line are attached. In this way, the buoys m|rk and keep the line 
floating at intervals of about 300 hooks. 



Hand-liners 

Hong Kong still has about 500 hand-liners, whose total take 
apparently is not great (or not known). However, one knowledge- 
able Fisheries Department Official says that hand-line fishermen — 
again using longish iines strung with numerous hooks— can make 
a fairly good living by specializing in the sale of live fish to seafood 
restaurants. In Hong Kong it is very common to see the front wall 
of a restaurant made in large part of window tanks. Customers 
with plenty of cash can choose from among brightly colored 
parrot fish, giant perch sometimes four feet long, and a variety of 
evil-looKing, delicious-tasting eels. A junk master engaged in hand- 
lining with a good outlet for fresh fish, if he is skilled and has good 
luck, may do rather well— with none of his catch being routed (or 
reported) through the Fish Marketing Organization. 



*AIthough Hong Kong Agriculture and 
TTsTieries Department said in 1974 that 
there was no evidence that pollution or 
over-fishing was a problem in Hong 
Kong territorial waters, it has initiated 
an inshore fishing^ survey of propaga- 
tion and nursery areas, which may pro- 
vide "a biological basis on which the 
effect of marine pollution on the inshore 
fishery resources could be scientifically 
assessed in ^he future." 



Purse Seining 

Purse seining, popular in many parts of the world, is declining in 
Hong Kong, perhaps owing to the diminished catch in shallow 
waters (120 feet deep or less).* Purse seining takes place mostly at 
night, close to shore in estuaries and bays. And it is not an easy 
way to make a living. The long night fishing sessions, with a bright 
incandescent light to attract the fry and fingerlings, are wearying. 
The seine net, which has to be towed into place from the mother 
junk by a sampan, is big and heavy. Once ^e net is in position, the 
crew in the sampan has to "plunge" or "plunk" the water using 
long poles with small plunger-like tips to spook the fish toward the 
open jaws of the net. When the jaws^of the seine are pursed shut 
and the bottom closed with a draw line, the top of the net, kept 
afloat with plastic foam buoys, is also drawn in toward the junk. 
Aboard the junk a line leading to the seine net is haulfe'd in using 
the vessel's winch. Some of, the crew supports ♦he net to prevent 
fish falling back into the sea; others work on de^. ^king the fish 
out of the net and sorting them into wooden or plastic containers. 
In two "throws" or "shoots" of a large net in Hong Kong harboi, 
the total take was only about 65 pounds of small, rough fish- 
edible but of little commercial value. 
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*See the film and essay entitled "Hoy 
Fok and the Island School/' 



A family purse-seining operation in 
Hong Kong harbor. 

Gill-netting 

Gill-netters are probably the poorest of all Hong Kong fisher- 
men, but in 1975 there were still between 1,500 and 2,000 active in 
the Colony area. "Father Wong" and others operating from Tai A 
Chau* rely mainly on gill-nets for their living. In its simplest form, 
' gill-netting, -which is family-oriented and subsistence fishing, 
requires only three things — a net, a boat, and a person using the 
boat to set and retrieve the net. Tai A Chau fishermen usually set 
their nets directly from their motorized junk. They set one or more 
nets in different spots where they think fish may be. Then some of 
the family members may scull the auxiliary sampan and plunk the 
water with long poles to chase fish into the hanging nets. 
Meanwhile Father Wong himself and others in the family chug 
away in the junk to set out baited long lines and traps for lobsters, 
or to seek molluscs and firewood on the many rocky islets near Tai 
A Chau. With his medium-sized junk Father Wong and his family, 
can count on around US$3,000 to $4,000 income a year, with the 
long gill-nets (vaguely resembling tennis nets) producing most of 
the take. 

LANDINGS OF FRESH MARINE FISH AND INVERTEBRA lES AT WHOLESALE FISH MARKETS 
JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1970. LANDINGS BY GEAR — ^LL MARKETS 





BY GEAR 


Metric tons 


7c 


/ Value (HK$) 


% ■ 


Trawlers 


48.490.09 


64.01 


/ 69,687,382.92 


53.03 


Liners 


]0.876.25 


14.36 


31,973,026.04 


24.33 


Purse Seiners 


5,141.06 


679 


4,036,126.34 


3.07 


Gill-netters 


5,504.01 


7.26 


13.865.804.62 


10.55 


Others 


3.685.54 


4.87 


6,806,259.77 


5.18 


Imported 


2.055.50 


271 


5,048,494.83 


3.84 


Total 


75,752.45 


100.00 


131.417,094.52 


100.00 
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To people who operate on a very thin financial margirfTthe great 
advantage of gill-netting is that no bait or costly gear is involved. 
On Golden Thread liners, fo\example, where the capital invest- 
ment for boat and gear is highi^ait costs run between 5 and 9 per 
cent of total operating expenditures. Even for hand-line fishermen, 
with little gear other than hooks and line, bait must be bought or 
caught before there is any hope of profitable fishing. With gill- 
netting, however, all that is needed is to get the net into the 
water— at the right place at the right time. 

When life began to change for fishermen along the South China 
Coast three decades ago, for some the changes were vast and 
rapid; for others the process has been slower. 

Fishing captains who had foresight, or capital, or good connec- 
tions, or luck opted early for mechanization. These people, 
operating bigger, faster, and more efficient vessels, are among the 
ones whose lives have changed most. They are the fishing people 
with only the father and older sons working at sea, while the 
family keeps a home ashore and children may go full time to 
school. They are the people whose vessels— shrimpers, seiners or 
whatever—have winches to help with the heavy pulling. Many of 
the deep-sea vessels which bring in refrigerated cargoes of 
garoupa, lizard fish. Conger eel, and shark to the Aberdeen 
Wholesale Fish Market on Hong Kong Island are owned or crewed 
by people like these. They might be called Hong Kong's "com- 
mercial" fishermen, and they are the kind of people technocrats, 
like Mr. Y.S. Tsang from the Agriculture and Fisheries Depart- 
ment, know and are dedicated to helping. More and more of the 
offspring of "these families take land jobs or marry nonfishing 
partners and enter completely new' styles of life. 

Others, like the family headed by "Father Wong," have trailed 
far behind as modernization has altered the fishing industry. They 
have adapted to diesel engines and. usg transistor radios for 
weather, market news, entertainment, and informal education. 
But hampered by illiteracy, or stubbornness, or a crippling lack of 
capital caused by decades of continuing indebtedness to the 
usurious "laans," these people hang on as subsistence fishermen. 

The Wongs, of marginal importance in Hong Kong's fishing 
economy, are the slowly changing remnants of an ancient society 
and profession being displaced by technology and social forces. 
Some may survive as fishermen. Others will be forced ashore and 
into strange land jobs. All of them face a future more full of 
change than the past. 
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Chan So Mui. 




Fan Gau Mui. 




Wong Kuen Mui. 



Chan So Mui, Fan Gau Mui, and Wong Kuen Mui: three 
women, three generations, living in three quite different worlds? 
All three women nave spent large portions of their lives on or near 
the island of Tai A Chau, on the southwest edge of the British 
Crown Colony oi Hong Kong. White none can be called /'typical" 
of any particular alge group, social or economic class, each repre- 
sents differing aspects of and prospects for changing lifestyles 
among rural women in the region. 

Chan So Mui is a widow, aged between 85 and 90, and awaiting 
death. Her vision has blurred, her body has twisted and bent. 
Much of her time is spent in a small beached sampan next to her 
granddaughter's house in the Lower Village near the Tai A Chau 
dock area. The location is a convenient if not a prestigious one. 
The Widow Chan can keep track of most of the population's 
activities, she is alert to the arrival of visitors who might listen to 
her sympathetically, and she has easy access to the medical staff 
and facilities aboard the S.S. Chee Hong.* 

Fan Gau Mui is a mother of four, married to a sailor. A 
land-based woman in her mid-thirties, she is accustomed to re- 
sponsibility; her sea-going husband, like most men in the village, is 
seldom home. When asked who has the most say in the village's 
decision-making process. Fan Gau Mui smiled and replied, 
"Fifty-fifty." 

Wong Kuen Mui is the eldest daughter of a fishing family. She is 
in her early twenties and considers herself- and is considered by 
her family -ready for marriage. All her life has been spent aboard 
the family's fishing junk. Her fiancee is likewise from a fishing 
family, as it is still unusual for fishing families and land-based 
families to intermarry. 

Between wrinkled old Chan So Mui and sturdy, sharp eyed Fan 
Gau Mui there is rnuch more than 50 years. There is a vastly 
changed world. Chan So Mui, when she reminisces, recalls times 
past in the waters and islands around Hong Kong. Her memories 
are of large fleets of sailing junks, of marauding pirates, Cantonese 
opera troupes performing for annual festivals, long lines of salted 
drying fish, of stormy seas and constant seasickness, of Japanese 
gunboats, and more recently of growing old. 

Young Wong Kuen Mui has some -^ommon bonds with both 
aged Chan So Mui and mature Fan Gau Mui. As a married woman 
Chan So Mui spent many years of her life aboard a fishing junk. 
She says she hated every minute of it and couldn't wait to live 
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Women on Tai A Chau do the same kind 
of heavy work as the men. 



/ 



S. S. Chee Hong is operated by the medi- 
Ocil and heahh department of the Hong 
Kong government. 



ashore. Wong Kuen^Muhhas lived all her life on fishing junks, but 
she likes the life and has little expectation of living elsewhere. Like 
•Fan Gau Mui, she is strong and skilled in every aspect of work 
necessary to her family's welfare. Both these women can and do 
perform the same kind of work as men. 

Unlike Chan So Mui, Fan Gqu ^^^Qp VPuprMf'^i 
.Japanese occupied Tai A Chau ihjl9^lw*i^rHen^berthe burning 
andyiing. She belongs to the generation of islanders who take 
smailaiesel-powered boats and inter-island communication for 
granted, although she can still recalPworking in Tai A Chau's now 
abandoned rice fields. In those days, vilfagers could reach the 
nearest market town, on Cheung Chau, only by sailboat. Even 
today, her interests and responsibilities confine Fan Gau Mui to 
the srhall island she has always known. 




The South China Coast before 1940 

From its beginning in 1843, British rule had an enormous im- 
pact on the urban areas! of the Hong Kong Colony, the tiny 
Western enclave clinging' to the China Coast. Life on islands as 
remote as Tai A Chau cfianged much more slowly. Back when 
Chan So Mui was born, the Colony consisted only of Hong Kong 
Island (Victoria), Stonecutters Island, and a small portion of the 
Kowloon (Nine Dragon) Peninsula. In 1888, the once-powerful 
Ching Dynasty, run by alien Manchus, was rapidly falling opart. 
For years before and after that time the Empire was mostly in the 
hands of a powerful woman, the Empress Dowager Tzu-hsi, 
whose marvelous talents for court intrigue, alas, were not 
matched by similar skills for ruling a country buffeted by internal 
dissent and foreign aggression. 

Because she lived on the islands, neither the events in China nor 
in the Colony significantly affected Chan So Mui during the first 
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six decades of her life. True, in 1898 and 1899 there was some fuss 
in the Hong Kong-Canton area when the "Fan Kwai Loh" or 
•'Foreign Devils," as^he British and other foreigners are still called, 
took control of the islands and peninsula which now constitute the 
New Territories. The new foreigners who eventually came to the 
islands to map them and check on land ownership meant little to 
women such as Chan So Mui. By and large the "Kwai Loh" left 
both the fishermen and the farmers in the New Territories alone. 
And the islanders liked it that way. People relied on themselves, 
their relatives, and traditional forms of community organizations 
to protect their interests. Wherever possible they followed the old 
axiom of avoiding any but absolutely inescapable contact with 
government; it mattered not whether government was repre- 
sented by the strangely hued and oddly smelling foreigners or the 
almost equally strange but more difficult to deceive "officials" 
from one or another of the various warlords contending for power 
in South China. 

Hong Kong Colony's officials believed that the best government 
IS the .one which governs least. The policy was well-suited. to 
laissez-faire British businessmen and local Chinese alike. But gov- 
ernment there was, nonetheless, and one of the things the British 
did was to conduct a census in 1911. Although it may have been 
flawed in detail, its broad findings point to a significant 
characteristic of Hong Kong society at that time: Hong Kong, or at 
least the central Colony area, was a man's world. 



Film Dialogue 

hi my Iwuse, the children get into my 
things. I have money. In the old days there 
loere policemen here. We were fugitives 
then. There luere gunboats in the East Bay. 
The policemen on the gunboats carried big 
guns and had cannons I'm not exaggerat- 
ing. When we fled from the Japanese you 
iveren't tven born. Yes, I've seen every- 
thing. It's all true. 

There luere pirates here in the past'^ 

Yts, but now there are none. 

When did they leave? 

When the communists came. I knoic all 
about It! I knoic everything about the past. 
We fled by day and by night 

Interview with Chan So Mui 



*Men in those days came to this Chinese place ruled by for- 
eigriers to^work handling cargo, or making and repairing ships, or 
making rope, or doing any of the dozens of "coolie" type jobs 
which make a pert city go..The money they earned, at least some 
of it, went back to help support parents, younger brothers and 
sisters, and wives and children. In that 1911 census, out of - total 
of 456,739 people recorded, only 160,588 were female, a ratio of 10 
women to every 18 men. 



Legal, Social, and Economic Status Rre-1940 

Men dominated by more than numbers. As a typical Chinese 
woman of the ^ime, when Chan So Mui became a wife, her status 
.as a female chattel was transferred from parents to her husband. 
P?^rents could, undei Chinese customary law, beat, sell, or even kill 
a female child if the circumstances seemed to warrant the action. 
Once a girl married, she became the property of her husband and 
his family. Although family and community relationships in a 
society noted for its stability militated against a wife's mistreat- 
xttent "without reason," powerful men did not have to care about 
reprisals from the woman's relatives or the community. VVomen 
coiVd-and many did — suffer beatings, extreme indignities, and 
abandonment, with little resource other than suicide. 



Film Dialogue 

Woman: Men and women are equal What 
men can do, ivomen can do. It ivasji't 
that way before. In the past husbands 
wcte almighty, It'c not that way noio. 
They return for a short tune, then go to 
sea again. 

Interview with Woman 
Washing Clothes 
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Not only was divorce denied women in a traditional Chinese 
marriage, there was also no release through widowhood. Remar- 
riage, even for very young widows, was a severe offense to pro- 
priety. A widow's duty was to remain in her husband's family and 
serve her mother-in-law and any children of the marriage. She was 
also expected to perform ritual sacrifices so that her husband's 
spirit, properly cared for, would not wander unhappily in some un- 
"certain hell or return angrily to bring ill fortune on thfe family. 

When Hcng Kong officially became a Crown Colony in 1843, 
the legal system was modeled largely on. British law. However, 
where Chinese customs were considered important to the 
"natives" and unlikely to conflict^with British interests, those cus- 
toms were- allowed to remain. Accordingly,/'Customary Chinese 
Marriage," as it came to be called, remained legal in Hong Kong. 
Even when China's Manchu Dynasty was overthrown in 1911, and 
the status of women was improved through legislative reform. 
Hong Kong preserved the old marriage customs. In 1930 the 
Republic of China, dominated by Chiang Kai-shek and his 
Wellesley-educated wife Soang^Mei-ling, promulgated a marriage 
reform law aimed at giving Awornen more equality in both marriage 
and divorce. British males (without strenuous objection to a sys- 
tem which made compliant mistresses readily available) ran Hong 
Kong in cooperation with Chinese capitalists (well able to afford 
two, three, or more wives or concubines); they saw no need for 
such radical reforms. Serious pressure for similar reform was not 
to come to Hong Kong until after women like Fan Gau Vlui were 
born in the 1940s. 

Women, Education, and Ideology 

Attitudes in Hong Kong were essentially conservative, elitist, 
and nationalistic -among both "'Chinese and British alike. 
Although women had some heroic role in Chinese fiction (there is 
even ope Gulliver-like volume about a society run by women, as 
well as 'the popular legend of Tuan Mu-lan, a Chinese heroine 5 la 
Joan of Arc), historical circumstances militated strongly against 
educating women-particularly to the point where they night play 
some role in life outside the family. 

Probably the stror jest impediment to educational equality with 
men came from the Confucian tradition. As Confucianism had 
evolved, it emphasized authoritarian relatiof.ships between ruler 
and rui'^d, father and son, and man and woman. Until a woman 
achieved the status of mother, she was very near the bottom of 
the pecking order; she moved jp slowly as she became first a 
mother-in-law, and finally a grahamoxner. Femal;:^ infer^iority was 
preserved by footbinding, practiced by families sufficiently afflu- 
ent t. afford the crippling effect "lily feet" had on a woman's 
ability to work (or run away). 

The Taiping Rebellion, the violent expression of a nineteenth 
century revolutionary movement attacking many Confucian tenets 
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In its strange blend of Christian-influenced and anti-Manchu 
ideology, may have producj^d a backlash effect on what feminist 
/' sympathy existed. The iclonoclastic movement began in South 
China in 1850-51 and was not crushed until 1864. By then the 
rebels had ruled Nanking on the Yangste River for a decade and 
seriously threatened not only Manchu rule but also foreign com- 
merce in Shanghai. Professor Eugene Boardman in a study titled 
Christian Influence Upon The Ideology Of The Taiping Rebellion 
noted, 

' Taiping discFpline and their egalitarian treatment of women 
were unusual. Women could hold equal civil and military 
positions with men. Footbinding was forbidden. Marriage was 
a matter for arrangement by the individuals concerned.... 
The higher evaluation of female personality... may have re- 

♦ fleeted the treatment accorded women worshippers by 
Roberts [an American Southern Baptist) in Canton and. by 
missionaries whom Hung'Jen-kan [a Taiping leader] saw \t\ 
Hong Kong. 

The Taiping rebels even had one woman leader, Su San-niang, 
who joined ea"rly in the revolt, bringing a group of secret society 
members with her. But many of the positive aspects of the Taiping 
Rebellion which the Chinese Communists like to publicize today- 
equal distribution of land, destruction of idols, and equality for 
women— -were anathema to the kind of bourgeois Chinese in port 
cities (such as Shanghai) who were in a position to consider Iho 
possible advantages of Western (meaning Christian) education for 
their children, in their view, this unfilial group of rebels with its 
unorthodox practices had been responsible for illness, famine, and 
death, many in battle, of millions of people. Furthermore-, the 
leaders— so the stories went-- had eventually given themselves up 
to sexual debauchery with the veryjwomen who were supposedly 
their respected eq*c'=jls. Who, then, coutd argue that giving women 
the same kind of education as men was nece^sanly a good thing? 

Ard look what had happened to China after thai, when the 
Empress Dowager had connived he.'* way into power in Peking. 
She had made herself Regent, poisoning her opponents, relying 
on eunuchs, squandering the nation's resources on decorative 
stone ships while the crafty Japanese used foreign style ships to 
defeat the Chinese navy, and ail the while foreign aggressors iiad 
taken more and more of China under their control. With the 
Empress Dowager as an example, who wanted any more women 
involved in Chinese politics? 

Obviously these anti-feminist aijuments were neither whole- 
heartedly supported nor successful. Another Cantonese rebel. Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, took as his second wife an American-educated 
woman, Soong.Ching-ling, who quickly became important to him 
in his efforts to unify China. When Sun Yat-sen died in 1925, 
Madame Soong remained active In China's political lifo, and 50 
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Film Dialogue t 

What do you do for fun aahute? Do you »t^t^ 
your boy friend? 

ThaVshard tosay. When we go to Cheun;^ 
Chmi, if his boat i$ there, we can aee eaih 
other. 

Inter\M8W wuh Wong kuen Miu 

*Were a similar proportion of women to 
serye in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, there 
would be 118 women in Congress 



years later, although rheumatic and crotchety, she was alive in 
Peking serving as a Vice Minister of the People's Republic of 
China. (One of Madame Soong's sisters, Soong Mel-ling, better 
known as Madame Chiang Kai-shek, has also been deeply in- 
volved in her husband's political struggle for almost half a century 
on the islanu of Taiwan.) 

Mao Tse-tung, perhaps out of affection for a gentle mother who 
gave him sympathy when his peasant father gave him blows, early 
rebelled against China's traditional unequal treatment of women. 
He refused to consummate an arranged marriage and, like a num- 
oer of other important Chinese leaders (Chou En-lai, Liu Shao-chi, 
Lin Piao, and Chiao Kuan hua), married a "modern" gid of hjs 
own choice. Women have played an important role ip establishing 
and running the People's Republic of China, and in the Fourth 
National People's Congress chosen in January 1975, the ratio of 
women to men among the 2,885 deputies was slightly more than 
one in five. ^ 

Despite this representational evidence of the rising status of 
women in Chinese society, the extreme male chauvinist assertion 
that women would be best kept pregnant, illiterate, and hobbled 
by bound feet, has not died. Such extremists are few, but the 
feelif.g remains strong that women are bad news in politics. 
Salacious gossip among the Soong sisters used to be common- 
place; to this day old Kuominlang (Nationalist Party, or KMT) 
diehards blame Madame Chiang for depending on the United 
States to help in the Civil War against Mao Tse-tung. And there 
has been a constant stream of stories, mostly based on planted 
rumors or unfounded allegations, claiming that Chiang Ching, 
Mao's fourth and presumably last wife, was the evil genius behind 
the Cultural Revolution, that she was plotting with Lin Piao to take 
over power, that she was allied with (or against) Chou En-lai. 
Wouldn't it be terrible, it is implied, foi China and the wodd if the 
ex-movie actress were to succeed to power after Mao dies? 



The changes which have come about in attitudes toward the 
role of women in China today have been a century in the making. 
From a welter of little-known beliefs and practices of unconven- 
tional groups such as the Taiping rebels, from Christian and 
Marxist teachings, new ideas have filtered slowly and unevenly to 
become a part of Chinese culture in rural Hong Kong. 

Modern Chinese Women: Education, Social Class, and Economic 
Mobility 

Hong Kong has a complicated and fluid class striicture with a 
wide variety of social and economic types. In ru^l communities 
and on the Colony's outlying islands and among boat-dwelling 
fishing families, women still have low literacy rates, and their 
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knowledge about matters slightly removed from the immediate- , 
work and living area is limited. In urban Hong Kong there are ! 
women to whom doctoral degrees, fluency in two or more fanr ^ 
guages, chaige accounts, and knowledge of jegaj matters are: 
taken for granted. There are tens of thousands of factory 
workers -senfiiliterate girls whose quick eyes and nimble fingers 
working on spindles and miniconductors mean textiles, calcu- 
lators, and money for rice, or prefaded jeans, and maybe for jittle 
brothers' school fees. There is middle-aged Mother, with a primary 
school education strong in outmoded Victorian and Confucian 
concepts, who married Father - the man of her parents' choice 
when she yvas age 16. Multiply her by many^ many thousands. 
There are throngs of girls in or headed for high schopl and the 
limited number of places in the universities. If successful, these 
girls may go on to become teachers, or doctors, or respected 
career yyomen- with or without families of their own. And there 
are all the girls who go only a short distance along the educational 
escalator before they go to work in the family's tiny store, or hire 
out, for a few years before marrying, at low wages as office help, 
waitresses, or salesgirls. ' 

One Qf,the greatest factors promoting change in the stdtus of 
Hong Kong women has been education, but there too progress 
has been slow Two decades after the Ching Dynasty ended, four 
women in five still could not read or write. The rate in rural areas 
was lower than that Today, one must speak of education from a 
broader perspective There is the kind of education that comes 
frpm schools and that which comes from an expanded flow of 
intormation and ideas through newspapers, radio, TV, and word- 
of mouth dissemination in the marketplace, factories, or at festive 
gatherings. It is much more difficult to assess the ''volume" or 
''rate of spread" of informal education in Hong Kong than it is to 
check censal literacy reports' or schoql enrollment. But such 
means as noting the annual increase in the number of licenses 
issued for radjos, for example, provides a r.ough indicator: in 1951 
the Colony had more than 50,000 radio receiving sets. In 1959 
the/e were about 85,000 licensed sets, and by 1961 there were 
132,594 radio licenses— with estimates for total- number of sets 
running more than twice that. In 1968 the estimate was a million 
sets, and by now it would be a rare family dwelling or fishing boat 
-which did not have at least one radio receiver. The increase in tele- 
vision sets has been similarly rapid, with the result that tens of 
thousands of farmers and fishing people who ten years ago might 
not have^seen a movie more often than once or twice a year can 
now see* newscasts and full length films nightly. 

This spread of informal education affecting men and women 
alike, has been paralleled by a similar and equally recent increase 
in basic formal education. In 1951 Hong Kong had a total of 381 
kindergarten and primary schools. By 1961 the numbe; had risen 
to 1,358 and by 1971 to 1,547. For those same years enrollments 
were 136,684 (primary school only), 279,903 and 761 ,395- more 
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Film Dialogue 

I've nothing lo i}unk about. W'e toork all the 
lime. W'e don't have to think about things. 

Did you want Jo go to school? 

W s hard to learn to read and write. Now 
there's no lime. I'm sorry I duln't study 
when I was young. 

Interview with Wong Kuen Mui 



than fivefold increase in 20 years, with the number oMemale 
students increasing from around 50.000 to more than 400.000- an 
eightfold increase. In this period the illiteracy rate dropped 
markedly, with the greatest percentile decrease being among 
women. 

Rural Education: Farmers and Fishermen 

By 1971 almost three of every four females aged five or old^r 
were either in school or had been in school long enough to be able 
to read and write, but the ratio was much lower in many of Hong 
Kong's rural areas. Of the three island women at Tai A Chau. for 
example, none has ever gone to school. There was no school on 
the island until 1961, and Ihus Fan Gau Mui. like many rural 
women in their mid-thirties, is as illiterate as old Widow Chan. 

Among fishing families, too. the literacy rate remains lower than 
that for the rural farming population. This too is changing, 
however as most fisherfolk are becoming shore-based and hired 
crews are substituted for the labor of a fisherman's wife and 
children while the vessel is at sea. Chijdren.in such families have a 
better chance than their parents did of getting some education. In 
1974 there were about 4,500 children, of a marine population of 
about 80,000, going to schools supported by Hong Kong's Fish 
Marketing Organization. 

Wong Kuen Mui's parents are inshore fishers. Their small junk, 
which is both home and work area for nine people, neither goes 
far out to sea nor stays for weeks at a time. Such vessels vwprk 
widely seQprated fishing grounds in little bays off places like Tai A 
Chau. Sometimes they may move 20 miles away to try for a scli.ool 
of fish Father Wong knows from experience may be running in a 
swift channel during the first few nights of a new moon. And on 
the'' junk everyone from the five-year-old {who looks after a 
younger brother or sister) to the aged grandfather must work. To 
most inshore-fishing families, it seems unprofitable and arduous fo 
arrange for a skilled hand, especially a girl, to go to school. 

Wong Kuen Uva expresses occasional sorrow because she did 
not attend school, yet she is not particularly concerned about her 
inability to read. She is. figuratively and almost literally, in the 
same boat with many of her peer group, and although her parents' 
boat does not yet have TV. there are at least two radios aboard. 
During the many hours when there are nets to be mended and 
meals to be prepared, she listens- not just to traditional, 
Cantonese soap operas, but also 'to modern fiction, feature and 
news programs. Wong Kuen Mui had little reluctance about 
talking on any subject when interviewed by a young woman from 
the Chinese University of Hong Kong only four or five years her 
senior. This outgoingness is at least in part the result of her 
informal education through radio as well as frequent visits for 
marketing and relaxation in Cheung Chau and the bustling fishing 
port of Aberdeen on Hong Kong Island. 
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Women from fishing families, pjj^ Dialogue 

Do yoH mend nets? 





No, I look after the cliildren. She does the 
nets. ^ 

What do you rfo' 

Mend nets - not much else. 

Inlen'iew wilh Wong Kuen Mui 
and Her Mother 



Film Dialogue 

When you marry, xinll you Iwe ashore or 
conthme fishing? 

Boat people fish; land people do land 
things, 

Interview with W.K^M. 
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Womerf from farmjng families. 



Equality Before the Law 

"Have changes in Hong Kong brought women equality before 
the law? The answer is "not quite/' but the pace of change is 
^ quickening. Concerning marriage and divorce, jFor example, ifvyas 
still possible until October 7* 1971 for a man to contract a ''Cus- 
tomary Chinese Marriage/'- (such as the one thct bpurid Chan So 
Mui to her fisherman husband in the early part of this century). A 
women could not initiate divorce; her main protection v&as farnilja! 
and cornrnunity pressure. A woman might appeal to the popce, 
but urftil 1952 there were no women on the Hong Kong police 
force, and rfesort to "government" was in any case something to 
be avoided whenever possible.* 
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In the 1950s and '60s, Chinese women began urging an end to 
. customary marriage, charging that it: (1 ) ''Is discriminatory against 
the (principal) .wife who can be divorced for what are nowadays 
cpnsidered.trjvial reasons but cannot divorce her husband even on 
the grounds bf desertion or adultery, and who is ^oth socially and 
financially subservient to her husband" and (2) ''Allows and per- 
petuates the systerri of concubinage;..." After much debate and 
many recpmrnendations, a series of reforms in connection with 
marriage legislation were made and, late- in 1971, the Marriage 
Reforrri Ordinance became effective. That ordinance ensured that 
alj marriages taking place in the Colony would be monogamous. 
The ordinance also validated other forms of marriage contracted 
prior to October?, 1971, made provision for registration of such 
marnages, and provided for dissolution of such marriages by 
common cpnsent. 

In about this same period legislation providing for protection of 
women already married and for their children was strengthened. 
Under the Separation and Maintenance Orders, if a husband had 
been convicted of aggravated assault on his wife, had deserted 
her, had been guilty of "persistent cruelty" to his wife or children, 
had failed to provide "reasonable maintenance," and "insisted on 
having sexual intercourse" with his wife "vyhile suffering from 
venereai disease, and knowing that he was so suffering," had 
compelled his wife to "submit to prostitution," or had become a 
'-habitual drunkard, or a drug addict," the wife Qould go to court. 
But marriages cannot usually be quickly dissplved. Unless it can 
be determined that the petitioner is likely to suffer "exceptional 
hardship" or that the respondent has displayed "exceptional 
depravity," no divorce petition may even be filed until three years 
after the date of marriage. 

Women who marry expect and are expected to have children. 
There is social pressure to produce pne or more male children to 
carry on her husband's family name. But as tlie nature of Chinese 
society in Hpng Kong has been changing, so too has the nature or 
degree of pressure on women (and their husbands) tc produce 
children. As Hong Kong society has modernized, with better 
health services (the infant mortality rate in 1947 was 102; in 1971 it 
was 18.4) and with problems of housing space and education 
costs getting ever more publicity, pressures for large families have 
become less. VVomen are no longer autornatically blamed if they 
do not bear children, and a rnarriage cannot legally be dissolved on 
the grounds that there have been no children — unless one 
rnember has been unwilling or physically unable to take part in 
sexual / i n t erco u rse. 

Women's Roies: Attitudes and Opportunities 

Village vyomen-fike'^^arrGau Mui tend to be reticent when it 
comes tp talking about aspects of their private lives or about con- 
cepts which may be^ controversial or involve vocabulary which 
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Film Dialogue 

Women here Itih care of children, loash 
clothes, cook rice. The work is never really 



When does yp.iir husband come home from 
the sea? 

I saxp him a xoeek ago. 
Does he hel}) xoiih the uwrk? 

Whal can he do, he xvas home only one 
night . He may not return for a long time, or 
he may retiirtt soon. That's hrno it is. Some- 
iimes he's axvay txoo or three months at a 
lime- 
Have yon heard about Women's Libera- 
lion? 

No. 

In this village, do men or women make most 
of the decisions? 

It's abonl fiqiial. 

Interview with Fan Gau Mui 

"There may be another factor. Chinese 
generally are suspicious of outsiders. 
Public opiniqn polls and on-the-spot , 
television interviews are not a familiar 
part of Chinese life in Hong Kong, but 
confidence tricksters, robbers, tax col- 
lectors, and needy relatives are. On a 
fishing junk, where usually only one's 
own family members can hear, talk can 
be a bit freer'than on land, where walls 
have ears and both neighbors and chil- 
dren gossip. And it is not many genera- 
tidns ago that some Chinese regarded 
the camera as a devilish machine which 
might capture a persqn;s soul along with 
the body image preserved on paper. 
Both villagers and city folk have heard 
stories about, and perhaps even seen, 
sensationaiist "Mondo Cane" type f;lmi- 
which distort and exploit the lives of 
people in foreign lands. It should not be 



they would not normally use in the village. The university graduate 
who' interviewed Fan Gau Mui while-she was busy feeding break- • 
fast to her children and aged mother-in-lavkf was sensitive jrici 
skilled She knew that questions about the family budget or birth 
control could easily inhibit Fan Gau Mui, at least until the village 
woman's inculcated reticence had worn off after a number of less 
personal sessions. When the subject of women's liberation came 
up Fan Gau Mui said she had never heard of it. (This is most un- 
likely and probably Fan Gau Mui pretended ignorance, possibly 
because she didn't want to talk any more about a somewhat new/ 
and possibly controversial topic with a younger woman who was 
not only better educated but obviously more liljerated than 
herself.)* 

Are females who receive formal' educations, either in urban 
schools or in smaller, rural classrooms significantly different from 
Widow Chan, Villager Fan, or Boa{ Girl Wong? 

In Hong Kong if a woman can read a newspaper her oppor- 
tunities in life are considerably expanosd. The woman who can 
thumb her way through a movie magazine or the feature section 
of a Sunday paper and read that since |ate 1971 all marriages to be 
legal must be registered, or- that it is possible not only to c^|VQrce a 
cruel husband but also to get support from him, is less likely o 
suffer abuse. And the ability to turn tq a newspaper s Help 
Wanted" section and look for a factory job frees a woman from 
dependency on a brother or a father or a neighbor who can read. 

Woman in the Labor Force 

Literacy is not an obstacle to employment, at least for the low- 
paying jabs where the employment figures on women seem to 
cluster. Hong Kong has plenty of working women, although labor 
statistics are admittedly incomplete. Even these data, however, 
indicate the im'portant place women have m Hong KonQ s labor 
force. In 197f, the lotal work force reqorded was 1,582,849, with 
532,868 women representing one-third of the total. While under- 
reporting of employment makes interpreting these figures risky, [t 
is likely that both the number of women in the industrial worH 
force and the percentage of women employed have been increas- 
ing So too has their membership in labor unions. In 1973 ther§ 
were 295,735 union members and both the absolute number and 
percentage of women in the membership had gone up 17 per cent 
over a ten-year period. The biggest increase in jobs for women has 
come with the rapid development of specialty manufactunng- 
particularly of electronic components and wigs. 

Among farm and fishing families in the Soko Islapds, there is no 
labor force as it is defined in Hopg kong and recorded in govern- 
ment statistics. This does not mean, of course, that rural people 
do no work; in fact, both women and men work long hours at 
physically demanding jobs. Moreover, women ancj men more 
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often perform the same tasks, usually working side by side, thin 
they do in urban, industrialized Hong Kong. On Tai A Chau, 
regardless of who has the most say in making decisions, physical 
labor is shared about equally between rnen and women. The con 
structipn of a new cement sidewalk is a case in point, the 
inlanders* attitude toward their work and sex roles is a 
cornposite of M_aoist thought. Colony-inspired modernism, and 
the practicality of rural people everywhere. 

Almost certainly the vast majority of women working in industry 
in Hong Kong are single, although there are no legal restrictions 
against married women and the social stricmres have also been 
breaking down. The fact Ihat there are jobs for women, regardless 
of marital status, has nriade wonienjess dependent on men than 
they vyere in the Hongkong (or China) of two, three, and more 
decades ago. Now a married woman c'in leave her husband and 
know that her chances of supporting herself and any children she 
rnay haye are fairly good. Thus economic opportunities, mainly in 
the factorjes, have contributed to the liberation of women in Hong 
Kong as they have women elseyvhere. 

However, neither the factory job (often in a piece work sweat- 
shop paying less than US$0.40 an hour in a 40- to 50-hour week) 
which a young woman with a few years of schooling may qualify 
for, nor.the executive secretarial position (in an air-conditioned 
office paying as much as US$700.00 a month) guarantees a 
woman "liberation" from her family— be it parents or husband 
and children. In fact, a job may be as much a tie to family obliga- 
tions as it is an opportunity to escape from family control. 

A daughter, or a son, despite considerabid loosening in the 
Chinese faniily system, is still expected to subordinate her or his 
wishes and needs to those of the family. Except in cases of death, 
desertion, divorce, or disability, fathers still head Chinese families. 
In most families they have the dominant voice, although their 
image as total authority is weakening. Moreover, even while a 
daughter is expected to contribute most of her salary to the family, 
the fact that she earns money from an outside source gives her 
much more status than if she were working within the family. And 
in cases where daughters earn more than either parent, they may 
also be better able— through formal education or practical expe- 
rience to cope with the family's problems. These women occupy 
a very special position within the family and among neighbors and 
relatives. They are, for example, apt to wait longer before marrying 
than those who do not contribute to the family's income. Census 
figures in Hong Kong seem to bear this out; in the 1970s women 
marrying for the first time tend to ba about three years older than 
was the average before 1941. 

Whereas^family pressure th retain a wage earner may be the 
dominant reason for the tendency to marry later, another factor is 
certainly that some women wage earners enjoy the improved 
status and degree of freedom that independent income implies. 



s>urpiis>ing th^t maii) Chuie^je, ti>pe 
ciall) women, dp.ptar tu Webtem audi 

tvtn hubtflt vvhtu tht^ aii^bi^iii^fihucti. 



Film Dialogue 

But ?iOi(' you are xvell off? 

Yes, )wxv xve ive xvell off People cau make 
monexi fishing today But m the pa$l fish 
brought us only seven cents a pound Ex'eu 
if you xvorked all day you couldn't earn 40 
cents. 

Which do i/JK prcfct the present or the 
past? 

The present is much better. 

Interview with Chan So Mui 



Film Dialogue 

Do y^ii /ajAt i/om xnxn i^lotli^i^? 
They're ready made 
Are they e.xpeubive? . 

^ t^, icfy , If I I mi j/iu/ / »>/ tnoH(.if J 
timetf aA my fathei . 

Irttt^txit^v ivitli AVoiij^ Kuen Miu 
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Another, change both demonstrating and affecting the better- 
ment of wmnen's status in Hong Kong is the participation of 
women in the teaching profession. In 1958 the number of women 
teaching from kindergarten through post-secondary level for the 
first time surpassed the number of men by 6,605 to 6,431. Since 
then the ratio of women in the teaching profession has continued 
to increase; in 1973 there were 22,327 women teaching, compared 
to only 13,744 men. Men still outnumber women in secondary 
schools and on through university level, but it is in the primary 
schools, where most of Hong Kong's students are, that value 
judgments are most subject to feminine influences. On Tai A 
Chau, however, the primary schogl teacher was a man. 

While the factory has helped liberate many women with low 
educational levels, the typewriter and the steno pad have played a 
similar role for those who manage to get at least through high 
school and perhaps some technical* and vocational training. A 
quarter of a century ago. Hong Kong was primarily a trading and 
transhipment center which moved bui did not produce many 
goods. In the last 25 years Hong Kong has become an aggressive 
and sophisticated producer and marketer of textiles, electrical 
equipment, and other light industrial products, and an important 
commercial base. The lives and fortunes of these commercial 
firms depend on words and figures on paper. By and large the 
shorthand, typing, filing, and information, retrieval services of 
women Keep vital letters and documents flowing and in order. 
There are no reliable figures on the number of clerical workers at 
all levels in Hong Kong, but certainly there are tens of thousands. 
At the end of 1974 there were more than 36,000 registered com- 
panies in Fiong Kong. It is « safe bet that every registered 
company had at least one woman employed in either a clerical or 
secretarial capacity, and many large commercial firms haye 
dozens of women employees. These include married women too. 
Some husbands and spme parents or in-laws or older relatives 
object to wives working, but generally, there is no serious objec- 
tion. And wliy not? Money. 



Economic Security 

Hong Kong is a money-minded town. It is a place where rents 
may go up, the stock market may go bust, or civil disorder-or the 
order of someone in Peking — may bring a sudden end to 
bourgeois life so quickly that there may not be enough time to buy 
an airplane ticket. Extra money and diversification of interests 
(both financial and in fields of endeavor) are looked on favprably. 
Memories and fears of husbands taking concubines, or skipping 
out and never febming back, or dying from hypertension and not 
leavi.ig a will are strong in urban Hong Kong. Cash or property in 
reserve for family emergencies are considered a very good idea* 
Women who have an opportunity to accumulate funds for the un- 
known future are encouraged to do so. 
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Residential property is a favorite investment. Over the years 
'property values have continued to rise in Hong Kong, and land- 
iqrds have farea very well. A woman who buys an apartment 
(there are very few sirigle family dwellings in urban Hong Kong) 
acquires a solid chunk of economic and legal security. Property 
purchased in her name is hers, and her husband cannot legally 
touch it or the income from it. If a husband runs away, becorries 
intolerable, or diesjA/ithout leaving a will, a woman at least has a 
place she can move into quickly. Mo wonder then that in an eight 
year period (1956-1963) more than half the purchases of new 
apartments in Hong Kong were in the names of women, and a 
third of the purchasers were married women. 

P^yal'^y of property rights does not yet extend to equal pay for 
equal work, but change has been taking place. After many years 
of struggle vypmep m certain work categories have won their fight 
for pay ^quai to that of men doing the sarne job. The clearest 
examples of this aie women employed by the Hong Kong govern 
rpent. Civil servants in Hprig Kong, by virtue of working where 
eYtiployees cari pressure their employer, have a considerable ad- 
vantage oyer private enterprise employees in seeking long-range 
benefits. Women in the Hohg Kong civil service— especially 
teachers, doctors, amJ nurses— have fought for years to get what 
they considered equal rights, including equal pay. Starting on 
April 1, 1975 fa new fiscal year), after five years of gradual 
increases, all women in government service received the same pay 
as their male counterparts. 

Health Care and Family Planning ' 

Hong Kong women may also begin to expect decent maternal 
and child care, birth control information and devices, and the right 
to an abortion. ThtJ colony has rather good medical services at 
little or no cost. The better a woman's education and the more ex 
tensive her connections, the less difficult it is to get the health ser 
vices which are available. The keys are whom and how much one 
knovys. 

Free clinics provide advice on birth control arid contraceptives, 
and contraceptives are sold openly in all pharmacies. In 1974, after 
years of timid support for family planning, the Hong Kong govern 
merit made the limitation of birth its official poncern, and services 
have expanded. The .main problem is that women with lovy edu 
cation jeyeis have had trouble with the pill. Mostly, says one gyne 
PPlpgist, the problem comes with women who use the pill irregu 
jariy— in some cases basing their use of the pill on the frequency, 
vyith which they have intercourse. 

Efforts to legalize abortion^ have met the same caution and 
slovyness as did marriage reform, salary parity, anfl family 
planning. After years of agonizing — literally, on the part of un- 
willing mothers whose choices included reliahce on quacks, ex- 
pensive "specialists," or a trip to communist Canton — Hong Kong 





Homes on land (above) and at sec: (bd 
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in 1973 made abortion legal under limited circumstances. Now a 
woman may have an abortion if two doctors will sign a statement 
that failure to terminate the pregnancy would endanger her health. 

For a few women knowledge of birth control and easy access to 
contraceptives, along vyith the chance to work and earn, may 
provide an opportunity for greater sexual freedom. The porcent- 
age of unmarried women who have sexual relations with their boy 
friends is almost certainly much lower than in America or Europe, 
for \\\e double standard demanding female virginity, while 
approving male promiscuity, is one feature of old Chinese culture 
still retained. 



Fan Gau Mui's children 




New Directions 

There is no sure way to estimate the level of expectations and 
discontent among Hong Kong's you.ng men and women. Certainly 
the cumulative effects of a changing society, with new ideas being 
spread through formal education and the media, are straining the 
fabric of tra^ditional Chinese society in Hong Kong. The days of 
women like Chan So Mui are, literally, numbered. She no longer 
lives on Tai A Chau, where her beached sampan stood on blocks 
next to her granddaughter's house. She has gone into Cheung 
Chau to stay with one of her sons and die there. 

Fan Gau Mui is still on Tai A Chau. Her husband is stili home 
only a few days each year, spending most of his time working on 
ocean-going cargo ships. She has four children, a house, and an 
elderly mother-in-ldw to tend. Whereas she is stuck, she says her 
children will all go to school. Fan Gau Mui knows that times have 
already changed and that her children must be prepared for a 
different world. 

Wong Kuen Mui is still on a fishing junk, but no longer that of 
her parents. In the autumn of 1974 she and her fiance were 
married. They live on his family's boat, which works out of 
Al^erdben Harbor on Hong Kong Island. She will probably never 
leai.n to rtsad, although her younger sisters and brothers have been 
going to the little school on Tai A Chau. Chances are that her 
children will be educated and that the process of change affecting 
the status of buth women and men in the entire Ciiina Coast area 
will accelerate. 
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Beliefs 



ISLAND FISHPOND 



by LOREN FESSLER 



*See 'island in Ihe China bea, 
essay Appendix. 
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**Shiu A Chan has a fliicUialing popula- 
tion of only three to six persons. Simi- 
larly many ••residents of Tai A Chdu 
work and live in Cheung Chau or Mung 
Rong or Kowloon, reuiming briefly only 
onc3 or Iwice a y^ar. 




Ng Sing Yao. 



***See Hoy Vok and the Island SLhool/ 
film and film essay. 



Tai A Chau is one of about 235 islands in Mono Kong Territory on 
the South China Coast near the Pearl River Estuary. Tai (Big) and 
Shiu (Little) A Chau, each less than half a square mile in area, are 
isolated on the far rim of an administrative system which has at 
best never been very strong. Until the 1960s, the community on 
these Soko Islands supported themselves by subsistence agricul- 
ture and fishing. As in most rural are ^s, life there was simple and 
hard, and little had changed in the uncertain hundreds-of years 
since people had started living on the coastal Islands of South 
China.* 

Today about 220 landpeople and fisherfolk call Tai A Chau their 
home.** There are two villages on the island, aptly named Upper 
and Lower Village. Lower Village, a group of buildings clustered 
around a beach and near the island's typhoon shelter and dock, is 
made up largely of people who settled there since the Chinese Com- 
niumstb came to power on the mainland in 1949. Except for the 
schoolhouse and one family with children, it is almost an old 
people's home. Upper Village, less than 100 feet above sea level but 
clearly dominant econonically as well as physically, is the locus of 
village power. Roughly half way between the two villages is Mr. 
Leung's general store, a common point of contact for island 
residents and for land- and boatpeople. 

Mr. Ng Sing Yao, whom the colony governmeni recognizes as 
Village Representative or Chief, is the spokesman for Ta': A Chau's 
interests. His leadership is acknov^ledged both by fishermen like 
Wong Fo Hei, who use the harbor as their base, and the farmers 
who raise pigs or cultivate pineapples on the island. The fishing folk 
who operate semi-mechanized junks such as that of the Wong 
family, are concerned about declining catch possibly a result of 
overfishing and pollution - and their decreasing ability to compete 
with the more modern craft in the Hong Kong fishing fleet. The 
farmers' chief interests center on better transport to markets at 
Cheung Ch^u or in Hong Kong, and support for schools, health 
services and island development projects such as improving the 
dock area and building a freshwater fishpond. 

The two populations, one deriving its subsistence from the land, 
the other from the sea, live in the same state of symbiosis that has 
prevailed for centuries. Each accommodates to the other only as 
much as is absolutely necessary, clinging tenaciously to the belief 
that his own is the only really "good" life. In fact, the fisherman's 
traditional way of life is eroding most rapidly, and the childien who 
skip nimbly from boat to land to school and back*** are symbolic of 
the impending changes. There was a time within the memory of the 
Ng and Wong families, however, when neither the relationship 
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lord ijfuin held 



*ln 1904, Landlord dian held moif 
leases loTai A Chau properly than any 
other person lislecl in the registry ' In 
addition to being the lessee of four lots 
of "padl" slightly over an acre in area, he 
held seven "mathut" lots of 0.1 acreb 
each with tlie' superstructureb" owned 
by others. The land record book libted 
his address as "Nam Tau.'^ Tlus tovv^n 
was then an administrative center with a 
magistrate's "yamen," a treasury, a jail,^ 
•and an Imperial examination hall — le^b 
tluin ten miles west and north of the 
western end of tjie Hpng Kong-Chma 
land trontietr^'Iowever, either Landlord 
Chan or^some of his relatives main- 
tained a residence on Tai A Chau. For, in 
addition ta/liolding the lease to the is- 
land's only threshing floor, he was also 
the lessee of a fir§t-class .C4-acre lot with 
liouse. That gave the Chan family 13 
lihst and while the temple on Lot No. 26 
was listed as Tai A Chau community 
property, the lecorded managei wa.** 
none other than Chan Fuk Tbueng. Evfji 
on the basis of these ^ketehy recurdb, 
this member of the Chan clan Wc\b obvi- 
ously a man of subst/iiice. 

^'This is the romaniVation originally 
used in the land record book. Other 
comrnpn Cantonese romanizations of 
this family name are Yeung and Yeong. 

*^*A "matlmr and "malshetf are build- 
ings made with a wooden or bamboo 
frarrie. Slides are made of woven "mat" 
materials like split bamboo, rushes, etc. 
Roofs can be either of mat or thatch ma- 
terial. ^ 



between the tvy^o groups nor the standard of living was as easy q's it 
is today. 

Legacy of a Landlord - - 

When the British assumed control of Tai A Chau in 1898, most of 
the land rested with a family named Chan, specifically with Chan 
Fuk Tsueng.* There were a few other propertied families: members . 
of the Fung, the Chau and the Yong*** families had g smaller num- 
ber of registered leaseholders. Only ©neither family appears fre- 
quently in the Tai A Chau land list -the Ng family. Six different 
members of that family, eitlier singly or as partners, held leaser to a 
total of ten pieces of land, while Ng Tin Fat owned a superstructure 
on one of Xhemathut*** lots held by Landlord Chan! Today the 
Chan family have all left the island, and their sale o^ property for the 
community fishpond represents the^family's final break with the 
land arfcJ.j^eoRle of Tai A Chau. The Ng family has remained in the 
person of Tai A Chau's Village Representative, Ng Sing Yao an^ a 
few other residents of the Upper Village. 

Life under Landlord Chan 

Between 1898 and 1941, when the Japanese Occupation began, 
little changed in the lives of Tai A Chau's inhabitants, despite the 
eai th shaking events that were taking pl{\ce elsewhere in China Ng 
Sing Yao, who tidys his family has lived in Tai A Chau "several hun- 
dred years," tilling thejand and Wiorking hard just to stay alive, 
paints a bleaRpicture of life on the \s\hn6 when he was a boy. Land* 
lord Chan, he says, controlled both the agricultural land and the 
village market. "If the landlord didn't give people work, there was^ 
no way^ollve," says Ng. "At that time people had nothing to get 
started with on their own^ no pigs or other animals." Moreover, 
Landlord Chan owhed the only boat available for carrying people 
and goods between Tai A Chau and the clos^est market town, 



The ferry landing at Cheung Chan,^the 
closest market town to Tai A Chau. 
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Cheung Ghau, a three-hour sail in good weather. Hong Kong gov- 
ernment representatives came only when it vyas time to collect the 
Crown rents on the leases recorded in the Tai A Chau land book. 

That was in the 1930s, a time when the sailing junk was still the 
main form of water transport in the area. The portable radio was 
unknown, and almost all rural people were illiterate^ Tai A Chau, 
with a resident land population of perhaps 100 men, women, and 
children before the war, was an isolated bit of old China. On some of 
the land two rice crops a year could be grown. Other fields yielded 
only on^ crop. Gardens.produced sweet potatoes, onions, cab- 
bages, and mustard greens for daily consumpti|n, A few.papjya 
and banana trees flourished. Marine life in those days, say the 
villagers, was more plentiful than now. Islanders set out traps for 
sqijld and crabs. 3ometimes they used set lines for fish feeding 
close to shore. 

In those days.the anchorage at Tai A Chau held many more 
fishing junks than it does now, and all the beaches on the island 
were lined with rows and rows of racks for drying and salting fish. 
Then, as now, the farmers traded their vegetables with fishing 
families on the junks for fish. Most farmers and fishermen rarely ate 
pork mpre than a few times a year — at Chinese New Years and one 
or two festivals, when the now derelict temple was the religious and 
entertainment center of the community. 

When the Japanese took Hong Kong in December 1941, Tai A 
Chau entered upon a "time of troubles," Had the Japanese been 
able to maintain order and prosperity in Hong Kong, and not 
oppressed the Chinese population, many Chinese would probably 
not have objected to-changing one colonial master for another. On 
Tai A Chau, for instance. Landlord Chan may well have been ready 
to bend with the political wind. When the Japanese landed, so one 
story goes, he and several others went to meet them, prepared to 
give 'them money and food as evidence of their willingness to 
cooperate. Forsome reason the Japanese were not then interested 
in cooperation and opened fire instead, killing a number of people, 
probably Landlord Chan among them. 

After the war, the Hong Kong gover>^ent resumed its general 
Iais^ez4aire administrative policies. What was good for trade was 
good for Hong Kong. Government taxes and land rents, being low, 
should be paid on time. Citizens who obeyed the law could expect 
reasonable protection, but they shouldn't expect too much from 
the gpvernment in the way of social welfare, education, or medical 
care. As in prewar days, aside from occasional police patrols, the 
onesure contact Tai A Chau had with the Hong Kong bureaucracy 
was the annual arrival of the bills for Crown rent on the lots listed in 
the. land record book. 

The bills were delivered by messenger, probably via the Marine 
Police patrols, the bills, made out according to the last change re 
corded in the land book (many unchanged since 1904), always 




Temple on Tai A, Chau. 



The harbor al Tai A Chau. 
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totaled the same amount- HK$30.18, now about US$6.00, While 
that amounVseems small today, ready cash was often a problem for 
the islanders. There were also questions about why they should pay 
land rents issued in the name of Landlord Chan. On at least one 
occasion the rents were unpaid long enough for the government to 
threaten resumption of land for which rents were unpaid. At that 
point a British official who was interested in the problems of the 
islanders intervened. He paid the overdue rent himself and advised 
the islanders that it would be cheaper and less complicated in the 
long run to pay the old Crown rents than to get invoiced in renego- 
tiating* for use of the land." 

To Chinese villagers, accustomed by tradition to the idea that the 
best government is the least government, this made sense. As the 
years went by and the bills came in unchanged, the villagers paid 
with no further question. (This seemingly sensible compliance with 
well meant advice was to lead to frustrating problems later on. 
when the islanders wanted to build a new fishpond.) 



Government heUcopter brings a weekly 
paper to Tai A Chau. 



Hong Kong's "New Deal" 

During the early sixties, government involvement in the economy 
of outlying places like the Soko Islands began to increase. Re- 
sponding to requests for help to better protect West Bay during 
storms, the Public Works Department built a stone and cement 
typhoon shelter on the bay's north side. On the south side, where 
there was only a small rock landing platform, the government pro- 
vided for constructing a dock, and funds for village labor and mate- 
rials, to build the first portions of a cement pathway connecting it 
with the Upper Village. 

The government also began to extend some technical and finan- 
cial help for agriculture. In 1963 the Agriculture jand Fisheries De- 
partment hejped get Tai A Chau farmers started in the business of 
pineapple raising. Every year since then the island has produced a 
pineapple crop. Overall, however, agriculture on Tai A Chau has 
continued to decline. First, able-bodied males land some females) 
tend to leave the island for wage labor in Hong Kong or elsewhere. 
Second, the lack of a regular supply.of water adequate for irrigation 
limits the type and number of cultivable crops, particularly rice, Irri- 
gation also is labor intensive and could not compete with the lure of 
high urban wages to keep an adequate work force on the island. 
ThLd, since the late 1940s and early '50s, villagers have relied mqre 
on animal husbandry— raising pigs, cattle, or fish — than on tilling 
the lancL 



The Hong Kong Colony government has long sought to insure 
stability in the area by providing a regular supply of essential com- 
modities—including rice. While the price of rice has risen over the 
years, the increase has been gradual. At the same time, employ- 
ment opportunities in a booming Hong Kong economy have 
increasecl. Workers in light industry or construction do nol become 
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rich overnight, but the slowly increased wages they get on a 
sustained basis make the returns they would have gotten for a 
similar number of hours of farm work tjny by comparison. There is 
even more money to be made working on ships* or going tu 
England to work in Chinese restaurants. Consequently thousands 
of men like Ng Sing Yao leave their fields and villages to the care of 
womenfolk and aging parents while they go off to earn money 
which will not only buy rice but provide for investment capital as 
well. 



film essay. 



On Tai A Chau^ as elsewhere in the Colony, some of the land 
formerly used for rice is now planted either with green vegetables, 
peanuts, or tubers like sweet potatoes. Because there is no regular 
boat service to take producj to the Cheung Chau market, islanders 
consume most of the vegetables they grow themselves and sell 
small amounts of them to families on fishing junks in the harbor. 
There is terraced land, fornierly used for padi, which could be 
planted to vegetables, but mucn of it lies fallow. It is unlikelv today 
that thb Suku Islands and thbir Idnd duJ bbd lulidbitdfitb will bvbi 
dyain be so isuldtbJ from urban rtidrkbtb thdt thb bcununiy will 
revert to subsistence un exclusively islarid resuurubb. 

The buatpbOplb likb thube at Tai A Cliau albu have pfublbiiib. All 
(ttb appruAifuately 18 fibhing )unkb liuininy thbib nuw ubb dtbbbi 
enyintib. This iucreabbb thbir rariijb, tfi«uititically inakiiig pubbibid 
nuich larger daily catchbb than irt the dayb uf bail. Thby can albu yu 
to markets like Cheung Chau and Tai 0 to sell thbir live and frebh 
fibh. There they are offered a yreatbr ranye of foodbtuffb in the biy 
markets at better prices than on Tai A Chau. While they are now 
more mobile, they are also more expobed to new wayb of livelihood 
than in the old days, and the number of fishermen likethobeat Tai A 
Chau is decreasiny. Families forced out of the indubtry by economic 
competition, debt, or accident have had Ip seek work abhore, and 
for people like Wong Fo hlei this is not a happy prospect. 




Wong Fo Hei 




Film Dialogue (from 
China Sea") 



island in the 



We've beeu fishermen fo) generahons .... 
// xoe tried to find lihnk ou land, say as 
construction workent, we xvould have a 
hard time. We dont kmno hoxo to work on 
land.. . . .Take, for instance, growing rice. 
We don't knoxu anything about sowing 
seeds. But the land people have knoiun 
about it since they xoere young. It's the 
same xoith fishing. If you ate not born to a 
profession, you 11 not be successful at it. 

Wong Fo Hei 
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Film Biography 

Ng Sing Yao, Village Representative 

No Sing Yao vyas about 13 ye^^rs old when the Japanese overran Tai A Chan He 
remembers that he and others cap way up on the mountain*' and spent several 
days hiding in some small oaves until they we^e sure the Japanese had gone When 
they returned to Upper Village, they founJ their houses burned and many of their 
belongings, including uhi^ens, ban ted awoy The Lower Village had been similarly 
sacked and burned. 

Ng Sing Yao^Jiis bitteinesb unly uctasiunallv bhuwirig thmugh a middle aged 
mellowness, recalls he was &o hungi y f ui su long that^several times he thought he 
was going to die^Four families on Tai A Chau. totaling 26 persons, reportedly died 
of starvation during the war.) When he was about 15 he managed to get to the 
fishing town of Tai O on Lantau Island, about eight miles tu the northwest, but it 
was almost impossible tu find wuik. Consequently yOung Ng spent many long 
hungry hours begging fui foudThen une day he had a great blx ot luck Nearjhe 
rridrket tie enuoimtartid an ddei bii^tm , She wab manied and living in a v^illage some 
miles away from Tai 0. She took pity un her younger brother and let him live and 
work in her home, "That kindness,*' says Ng, "saved, my life " 





Ng Sing Yao. 



Sow. and piglets. 




After the Japanese surrender Ng Sing Yao, who had left Tai A Chau a frightened 
hungry boy, returned as a husky hardened young man When nx) members of the 
Chan family came back, the villagers were able to get a bigger share of the crops 
from the land than they had previously. But they needed money to rebuild their 
daiTiaged houses, to buy seed and basic commodities like cooking oil, salt, as well 
as pigs and cattle. So, when Ng Sing Yao was about 20, he and Cousin Ng Kam 
Chuen borrowed HK$400 (then about US$70,001 from Buddhist nuns on Lantao., 
The interest rate, says Ng Sing Yao, was 10 per cent per month. They lised the,? 
money to buy baby pigs and with them began what is still a major agriciilturaf 
activityonTaiAChau. 

Pig raising is a seemingly simple but highly labor intensive and frequently risky 
business. A mature sow oi boar grunting aiuund in a village path looks like a very 
sturdy anima! and indeed it is. A grown pig can survive and even grow by 
scavenging garbage and rooting in the underbrush. But only a limited number of 
pigs can surviye by scavenging, and lean pigs do not fetch good prices at market 
time. To make rponey raising pigs, a farmer must keep a number of sows and have 
the services of a good boar. He must be ready to spend long hours cooking, 
feeding, cleaning, attending to births, giving inoculatinns, and generally insuring 
the survival of wfiat begin as tiny animals highly susceptible to illness from 
excesses of cold or heat or exposure to a variety of porcine ailments. 

Ng Sing Yao and his cousin worked hard. To gay off their loan as rapidly as 
possible, a| first they sold most of each litter, keeping back only a few sows in 
order to increase the sue of their herd. Eventually they accumulated enough 
capital to buy a used motonzed fishing junk. This venture Into fishing at a time 
when very few junks were motorized reveals the willingness of these two men to 
try new things. Their failure to make enough money to keep going reveals soma 
thing about then inexpeneriue and tim difficulty of landnten trying to learn a com 
pletely new way of making a living. 
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The at tempt to become fishermen did eventually yield the cousins some benefit. 
Alihougli their catches had been poor, the uvo men did become competent 
sailors. They also acquired the necessary Hong Kong Marine Department oertifi 
catesto qualify then\to register for jobs as seamen on cargo ships sailing around 
the world. After selling their fishing boat, therefore, they joined a Hong Kong leftist 
seaman's union and went to sea. 

By this tirrie both Ng Sing Yao and Ng Kam Chuen were married. While they 
sailed and learned something about the world outside Hong Kong, they carefully 
sayed theif pay to take back to Tai A Chau. That money went to buy livestock, 
cattle as well as pigs, to begin commercial cultivation of pineapples, and to build 
improved housing for their families and thmi animalb. By ai^i^umuidtiug i,d|jitd) 
themselves, these men were trying to makb suie thdt uevbi d^am would ihay he di 
the mercy of capitalists like Landlord Chan. 

like farmers everywhere Sirig Yao hdb luiAbd u|junuub dbout guvbiimicnt 
supporCe^J effort. suJ\ db pineapple uultivdtjon, tu luut^db^ the villdjbib hii^omc. 
Me ddmils thai pirmappibb du iiut teiiuite littehbivti Idbui. Tim pcitud uf Oiubl 

llit^dblve tdbof I' (hldtb biiiTiiliei, when the uiup t^ltiddy fui tidivbbl Mutbuvtii, die 

isl^n^'s young people both suhupl uhit iJten uO thti ibidhd ditd uldtii uMtib in bUt, 
onUary schools in Horig Kuiig dre on huiiday tlmn aiul udii pii.k tim ^Jtnedppicd 
and'i.arry thern to the Jouk foi tiduspoit to tlm lUdikut in Honj Konj. Teiuluio the 

vrop between pldntiiuj dud hdivbbt. Uidkinj biJib thdt the tjiubbumb diB Mippbil dt 

the right time to piudiiub d Idujbt Umi inbtbdd of tjoinj tu bced, nut iiDthdiidiiij. 

The biggest problem. N^j Stnij Ydu Sdyb, i& timing the piitcapplu hdivust dud 
^competition ffunriuthm aicdb Out: ybdi. aIiiuIi hb iuniciTibbrb wuK, mubi ijf the 
Hunvj Konoarea wiupi> rtpbtibd abuut tlm sdiTm tiitic. Tho Tdi A Ctjd^ i^iup wda 

p^uked late dnd.by tlm tium thb Ibidndmb jut thb 1.1 up tu ilMikbt Hi Hultj Kuiij, 

there was literally a btioky glut Tim vtllajerb eiulbil i^j tJdyihj tu hdvu pait uf tlmn 

uvtii Upti fUiit hdiiicd dWdy fioih tliti lltdikbt dtid dudipbd da tjdttidtj&. It ^db d bdd 

experience. But both the villagers and government have since sought ways to 
broaden the island s ecunumtu Lase auU pineapples reihdiii db une uf the wuiUi 
while risks in an economy yvhere no venture is easy or sure 

Film Biography^ Ng Kam Chuen 

Ng Kam Chuen, on first meeting, gives the impression of being a man who is 
physically and nrientally tough. His eyes, except for the rare moments when he 
laughs or smites, are cool and hard. He moves with the measured, springy grace of 
a man accustomed to but not bent by hard labor. There are flecks of gray in his 
close cropped hair His chunky, calloused hands and strong white teeth are 
slightly niLDtine staiimJ He hequeraly wbdib a Iduiiumtiil wvuvbn idttun sdfety hdt 
uf the kind seen in pictiues uf workers in China's Tai^hinj uil fields ui uthm ptduus 
requiring protective headgear. 

Unlike his cousin Ng Sing Yao, who can only write his name and redd a few 
simple Chinese characters, Ng Kam Chuen has a faidy guud edu^atiun. He redils 
modern purnals and formally wntten official documents with equal ease. He 
writes characters readily and with a strong sure style. Ng Kam Chuen believes 
strongly tn formal education, and one of his first missions when he was Villagu 
Representative m the late '50s was to get a school for Tat A Chau. He remains an 
activist, following current events carefully and advising Ng Sing Yao. 
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Ng Sing Yao inspecting a pineapple 
crop. 

Wg Kam Chuen. 
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Tai A Chau, Upper Village, August 1974 
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, Film Dialogue ^ - < 

If you traydsoutlnuestfrom Hons Kong for 
about iHr?^ Honrs b\j junk qr snmll launch, 
you come to the Soko Islands. People IJv^. on^ 
the edge of hva xiwrlds. Although legally 
underdrittsh rule and a part of Hong Kong 
Colony, the islands touch the territorial 
waters of the People's Republic of China. 

Th^Sokq tslmid people live moinly by farm- 
ing and offshore fishing. They supplement 



their daily needs ivith ^oQds. fronrTioth 
itong Kojig and Mmnland China. 

In recent years one of the niahi goals of the 
villagers has hcen to enlarge the community 
frbshxpater fishpond. The village chief, Mr 
^'^^ ^''^ l^(^der and main 
organizer ofJhe project. 

Narrator 
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Tai A Chau, Lower Village, August 1974 
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Film Dialogue 



— -TheXulturaLfieyolution 



:Tlus island commumti/ ts a meehug ground 
for txoo ideolosks* British law prevails, Iml 
Chairman Map's teachings are read and /is- 
lened tQ on ijie island. Fishcnneu from 
Chinese cgnvnnnes, whose hoats are 
douhlerUcensed for Chinese aud^ British 
waters, Irequeutly shelter in the islands* 
harbor. Radio Cantou supplies weather re- 
ports, as well as uews programs and rev- 
olutionary opera music, Crexman use the 
island both for recreation and mending 
nets. Several island children are axoay in 
Canlou for secondary school During the 
Cultural Revolution Red Guards from 
Chinese lerritorycame ashore audgax}e lec- 
lures. They attacked traditional beliefs as 
reactionary and defaced the idol in a harbor 
shrine. 

The ideology ofjhe British government 
makes its presence felt by various services 
A clinic ship xvith a doctor aboa.rd calls 
monthly, A helicopter also flies over the 
island once a xoeek to drop a free govern- 
ment rieiospaper.^ 

Hong Kong ^fOvud wclfitu vtffutrs Vi^it the 
ii>Uind ovvtitfionully ntui piovide ai>t>i:ft.inKL 
for needy inllnge^t>. Tht i illdgt Jiufin ,ui 
dition tp:orgtiiiiiing ^uJi pro)eJ:> a> tht 
fishpond, unirk^ii^ii hfi-ul Kotlfau giutdian 
in cases dealing with elderly people 

Tai A Chau islanders building a cement 
walkway along their typhoon shelter 




Despite the flurry of small projects between 1945 and 1967^ there 
was little government involvement in Tai A Chau that really touched 
and^changed the lives of its residents. It was, in short, just another 
poor island in the Hong Kong group, too far down the priority list to 
count for much. But the impact ip Hong Kong of the Cultural Revo- 
lution in the People's Republic of China changed that. Red guards 
visited Hpn^ Kong's putjyipg islands-Tai A Chau among them. 
Dozens of anti-B ritish slogans were painted on rocks and walls. The 
figurine in the small, littla^used shrine on Tai A Chau was damaged 
and defaced. On October 1 , 1967, the eighteenth anniversary of the 
founding of the People^s Republic, children on the island sported 
Mao badges on their shirts. Presumably there were meetings and 
speeches condemning British colonialism, imperialism of all kinds, 
and all capitalist "running dogs." There are allegations that at least 
one person from Tai A Chau was involved in a bombing in Cheung 
Chau. 

Hong Kong's initial response was a show of force. Police, backed 
up by military forces, st apped up their routine visits. If they had evi- 
dence of Illegal activity, they made arrests or let it be known that 
certain person^ were wanted, as the British put it, "to assist with 
enquiries." On Tai A Chau, as on other places on^the Hong Kong 
China border, British troops came, bet up ccmp, and ran penetra 
tion patrols "to show the flag." 

The British dl&o played politics by wuf king with civilian and police 
offiuals whu were familiar with local'sltuations ano stepping up 
programs to better local living conditions. On Tai A Chau the special 
military-civilian teams set up an electr.. generator to un wire for 
lighting houses in both Upper Village (vvhere the generator yvas 
housed in a concrete shelter) and Lower Village Other improve- 
rhents followed quickly. The military put in about a dczen street 
lights along the apprqximately quarter mile of cement walkvyay 
leading down from Upper Village to the deck at West Bay. An 
electric pump was installed to bring water from the main vyell and 
store it in a new concrete tank above Upper Village. Pipes v\/ere run 
from the storage tank to the smalLseparate buildings vyhero the 
people in Upper Village do their cooking and bathing; a single pipe 
was run along the walkway to Lower Village and termi.iat.ed by the 
schoolhouse (the flow of water is controlled in Upper Village). 

Beginning in 1969, in response to requests from villagers and 
advice from local officials, the government extended limited 
medical facilities to the island. Now a ship staffed with a doctor and 
nurses from the Medical and Health Department visits Tai A Chau 
once a month. Consultations, with simple treatment and medicines, 
are free. People requiring more intensive or complicated treatment 
are urged to go to a government clinic at Cheung Chau. The 
hospital ship is one of the few government services which benefits 
fishermen about as much as land dwellers. Most of the other 
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projects -electric power for jight and water pumping, extensions 
on the dock arid typhoon shelter, and the cement walkways are 
ni ore helpful to the landpeople. The* cement walkway along the 
edge of the typhoon shelter, however, makes passable what had 
long been a riafrow and difficult trail much used by the fishermen, 
coniing ashore to get fresh water. While the men, women and 
children from the village were hauling rocks and sand and pouring 
cement for this walkway, Wong Fo Hei passed them by on his way 
to fetch water. Thanks to their work, his job was considerably 
easier, but he made no offer to help. 



A government bhip deluers cement for 
walkways. 




Building the Fishpond 

Byfar the most exxerisive project ever to be undertaken on Tai A 
Chau was Ng Sing Yao's scheme to expand the Upper Village's 
existirig freshwater fishpond for comrnercial use. 

There had always been some fish m the pond, but the supply had 
never been considered^ sufficient for a regular income. With 
assistance from a Cantonese-speaKjng government officer with 
vyhoni he had devejopeciigood personal relationship, Ng soon had 
specialists from the Agriculture and Fisheries Department studying' 
the project's feasjbility^J'hey took samples of the water »n the 
existing pond, exaniined the fish already growin^g there, and ran a 
nurfiber of tVsts to see what kind of fish would grow best. Engineers 
studjed the popd site to see if i|{rnight be enlarged, and how much 
work would be involved EventuaHy, the governmerit approved 
plans for building a pond-^hich would have a surface of about 
50,000 square feet, slightly greater than the area of a North 
AmericaaJootball field. Agriculture and Fisheries officials esti- 
mated (mi the maximum annual yield should amount to slightly 
niore thari one ton, worth roughly HK$9,000 (US$1,800) at the time. 



Film Dialogue 

Projects like ihe Lommuntty fishpond are 
usually organized on a cooperaiiDc basis. 
The Hong Kong got^uinnunt :>hip^ ui mate- 
rials for such things hutbor landtng, a 
^m.dl typhoon bhdtet and i^tment lotdk- 
ways. The govtiniutnt mymdly provuieb 
fundb for vtlhigct^ who do tht hard manual 
labor. Women ^et the ^ame pay as men. 

Ng Sing Yao 
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At the proverbial last moment, someone remembered one other 
detail: yince the dam would raise the water level and inuridate a 
fairly large amount of land, might there be any objection from, the 
owners. Ng Sing Yao assured the Colony officials that the matter 
had been discussed at length and that the villagers were all in favor 
of it. Moreover, they had paid the land rentals regularly for many 
years, so there could be no obstacles to the construction of the 
pond.' Still, iand records in the District Office Islands had to be 
checked. It was discovered that roughly half the area to be flooded 
was Lot No. 9, leased in 190^ to Landlord Chan and passed to his 
heirs. Since the land tax had been paid regularly, there was no 
question of the Crown resuming (taking back) the land. If heirs 
could be found, they had a legal right to determine the land's use, 

Ng Sing Yao and the villagers were dumbfounded. After all, they 
pointed out, they had been paying the rent on all the properties on 
Tai A Chau for more than 20 years. Moreover, they had been doing 
so at the advice of a British official. The land should be theirs to do 
with as they pleased. It was logical, but not legal. Government 
officials promised to help in every way they could. 

By the time Landlord Chan's heirs were located and preliminary 
negotiations had begun, another problem had arisen. Money for the 
fishpond project was budgeted to be used within a specific period. 
Arrangements had been made with the British Army to land a bulh 
dozer and engineering crew to do the heavy earth moving on the 
pond site. But no excavation work could begin until title was clear. 
And if the work did not begin on time, there was a very good chance 
that the funds would be transferred elsewhere. If the'Tai A Chau 
fishpond had to be rebudgeted, it might mean a year's delay. 

On April 1, 1973, Ng T'ng Yao and Ng Kam Chuen met^wi|h a 
member of the Chan family, who refused to visit the island-Ng 
Sing Yao said he was afraid --but he did name a price, HK$30,000 
(US$6,000). The villagers had hoped to pay HK$3,000-5iOOO 
(US$600-$,1,000). Equally unsuccessful negotiations followed and 



NgSing Yao, a villager, and Hong Kong 
police discuss the site for Ihe fishpond. 
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the deadline for beginning work drew near. Finally an arrangement 
was majJe for Ng Sing Yao and his cousin to meet Chan family rep- 
resentatives at the District Office Islands in Hong Kong. There a 
land officer would try to help the two sides reach agreement. 

No one from the Chan family turned up at the first meeting 
scheduied. Ng Sing Yao and Ng Kam Churn waited three hours and 
then returned to Tai A Chau. That night they held a meeting and 
told the village/s that they ha,d learned that they would probably 
have to pay as much as HK$25,6OO'(US$5,OO0) for the land. Was the 
project worth that much? After considerable discussion, the 
villagers decided that if Ng Sing Yao could get a prjce of HK$25,000 
or less and make arrangements for a small cash down payment v^ith 
the remainder to be paid later, he should go ahead. 

The following day, April 4, 1973, Ng Sing Yao returned to Hong 
Kong* This time members of the Chan family appeared. A young 
officer from the District Office Islands made the proper introductory 
remarks. 

The Chan side was represented by a tiny old lady, a couple in their 
late thirties, and a small child. The couple were clearly city people 
and looked as if they belonged to the lower income, white-collar 
class. They were solicitous of "Ah Po" (Granny), as everyone 
addressed her, and seemingly a bit embarrassed by her. Old Lady 
Chan was obviovisiy out to get everything possible from the deal. 
She was a small woman, with a small tight face, small legs and feet, 
small thin har.cJs, small tight eyes, and a small heart. Looking 
somewhat over 60 years of age, she wore black pongee trousers, 
leather slippers with no socks, three sweaters, and small silver 
earrings. Her hair, patched with gray and white, was short and kept 
behind her ears with hairpins. 



Ng Sing Yao spoke, addressing himself mainly to Chan Hop 
Kuen, her son. As the two men talked price, the Old Lady Chan, 
wfio seemed either not to be listening or unable to hear, broke in. 

"No need for all this jalk," she said in a flat sharp voice. "If you 
want tcbuy for three dollars a foot, then buy. If not, then don't 
buy." 

The young land officer, speaking slowly, clearly, and rather 
louder than in the beginning, told "Ah Po" that HK$3 per foot was 
too high a price. In a friendly voice he added that elsewhere in the 
outlying islands even one dollar a square foot was a good price for 
sucJi land. 

''Three dollars," snorted the old lady, seemingly oblivious to his 
remarks. Whep her son, who makes a living as a taxi driver, 
suggested two dollars, she gave him a baleful look and said, "Im- 
possible/* 
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Film Dialogue 



We had hoped to get rUi/Z/rfozer ui here. We 
need to iuake it highh'>^n that side doxvu 
there. It xpill be floothd so some earth 
should he vioved up. Tlihsis private land 
along here, This is the landl^'s property. 
That part prer there is Croxon land. 

Ng Sing Yao 



A bulldozer t ^ins the cKcavalion of the 
pond. 



The talk went on for an hour, with the land officer never losing 
patience. He brought out a large map of Lantao Island marked with 
land prices. Old' Lady Chan fiddled nervously with her hands, 
scratchei her nose, picked up and set down a small paper bag she 
kept by her chair and listened only for^what she wanted to hear. 
When the land officer suggested that a faij price might be arrived at 
by engaging the services of a neutral appraiser. Ah Po's fingers 
slowed their fidgeting motion. Informed that the appraiser might 
value the land at far less than a dollar a foot. Old Lady Chan's eyes 
flashed She looked up, almosi smiled, and then resumed her finger 
twitching and nose scratching. 

At this point the young officer said that people might be a bit tired 
and suggested a short break. He asked everyone to join him in ten 
minutes at another office a short distance down the hall. 

During the break someone got to Old Lady Chan. When the 
meeting resumed it was in the office of the District Secretary. There 
the Secretary sat at his desk, wHh the young^land officer opposite. 
Ng Sing Yao and Chan Hop Kuen sat together at the side of the 
desk. The two women were shown to chairs a dozen feet away and 
said nothing during the brief sessioi* which ensued. 

In the space of ten minutes the Secretary wrote out a draft 
agreement, passed it to the land officer who in turn read it aloud to 
Ng Sing Yao and Landlord Chan's heir. Under the terms of that 
agreement the Chans would get HK$20,000 (US$4,000) for their 
rights to the land. Of that amount HK$3,000 (UG$600) was to be 
paid tho following day as a deposit. Tne remainder was to be paid 
within a fixed period to finalize the sale. Ng Sing Yao and Chan Hop 
Kuen both nodded in agreement and tlien signed. Ng looked grim 
and a bit pale-as if the ulcer which had been acting up in recent 
months was bothering him. Chan Hop Kuen looked a bit sheepish - 
as if he expected his mother to scold him for getting less than she 
had bargained for. 

Within a week an Army landing craft had put a bulldozer ashore 
at Tai A Chau, and a crew of Gurkha engineers had started moving 
earth at the pond site. The fishpond was on its way to becoming a 
reality. 
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One big problem remained, where was the village going to get 
HK$17.000 |US$3,400) to pay foj its share of LandlorcJ Chan's 
legacy? That problem was to bother Ng Sing Yao, signatory to the 
sale agreement, and the other villagers, for another two years. 

Me^invyhile, a ruggedly individualisticcouple named Lok,who live 
in Lovver Village, went about their own, private project, a seashore 
fishpond for raising salt water fish. Mr.Lokdid all the stone and 
cement work himself, bought fingerlings from a dealer in Hong 
Kong, and was looking forward to a good return on his money. But 
during the late summer typhoon season in 1973 heavy rams flooded 
the old man's pond and washed all his fish out to sea. Despite the 
loss and despite the disapproving attitude of the other villagers, Old 
Lady Lok,her gimpy legs causing her to move with a crab-like walk, 
kept on tending her few pigs and sculling about in her sampan to 
put out set lines and check her fish traps. 

When Nq Sipg Yao told of Lok's misfortune, he seemed more 
amused than sorry. Why? That is another of the many small myb 
teries about Tal A Chau and the people there. Perhaps the Loks, 
who rarely took part in any community projects, were seen as too 
individualistic for their own and the island's good. 

The success of the community fishpond projBot f»uw btidnib 
assured. In 1975 one of the several foundaliuns ami uhantdbld 
organizations to which the District Office Islands had appealed tor 
help on the fishpond project donated HK$15,000 IUS$3,000) 
'leaving the villagers only HK$2,000 and plenty of time to pay. 

The .government also underwrote the oust uf instatliny a radiu 
telephone service on the island. Now Ng Sing Yao, instead of 
relying on a visiting patrol craft or making a hurried boat trip to 
Cheung Chau, can simply phurit. direUly to any uttiar ttjlbptionB in 
Hong Kong. 



Tai A Chau is now being carried along in the political and eco- 
nomic tow affecting both Hong Kung and China. Thanks to the 
efforts of the islanders themselves and the Hong Kong 
governrrient, the landlord's legacy is no longer ? millstorie from the 
past but instead offers considerable promise of continuing improve 
meht for Tai A Chau's small population. Moreover, as the people 
from Doth villages gather in Ng Sing Yao's house to watch tele- 
vision, they are increasing their awareness of and participation in a 
world very much more complex than they ever have experienced on 
Tai A Chau There are new opportunities for the island population 
but also anguish. Ng Sing Yao put the problem very well. "We of 
course would like to live on here, after more than a century's 
residence here by our ancestors. But the problem is, can we make a 
living? This needs thinking about." 




Mr. Lpk building fishpond. 
Film Dialogue 

The milage chief suys he wouU like the 
Soko islands to become a part of the 
Pc.^pL': Ri:pub!u ofChih.t. Menntuhik ii^ 
J f'.u/i».ii luan, ht »»t(»»<//ifci> thfi iiuittiinl 

.i./i .ifj.i^*t5 t^U Blitiah ^oi i^nUHvHt pfi) 

xndes, 

Mf. LijA, hoii'coei t itiiHiined dimtte^ssted^ 
in the village project. He coiiipleted his oum 
fishpond ii Inch, in f.ut. did begin to pro 
duce fi<ih The iommunitif fishpond wa> 
AhC^ biu.t 55/11/ although the i:>hmders te 
maiHcd UeAvihj m debt /i> the .iK n!?.e Und 
lord. 

Narrator 

Ng Sing Yao at home, waiching televi- 
sion. 
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